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PREI ate. 




Some readers will recognise Ihe early cliaplers of lliis work as having 
appealed ill a monlhly periodical. Tke reception they met with was 
such as to*induce the author to carry J)ut the story to a mucli greater 

^ I 

extent than he had at fiistcontrtnplated; and li^ then determined, instead 
of continuing tfle chapters periodically, to present the whole to the public 
in a distinct forni, and under a more appropriate title, trusting that it 
uouhHneel w'ith the same indulgent welcome which had been accorded 
t(' Ids fonuer efforts. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I 

le one of accounts. In the first place, it contain^ in account of myself, Tvhen, as a boy, 
1 was but Ijtife accomited of men. I am transfei .cd to the counting-house, and acquire 
the art of estimating—myself. 


Hereafter!” all-embracing word 1 ^an’s glory and his dread 
—yet, to how iw a glory, to what congtless myriads a dread! 
Hereafter! awful meditation !—avoided whilst health permits us 
to be gay, and too often accompanied by the affectation of doubt 
whtMi disease leads the shnnkin|; Soul, in spile of herself, into 
the shadc^y realms that conscienc^tells us are repleti^ with eter¬ 
nal realities. The l^preafter—how have,I prepared myself for 
it? Yes—I have greatly ginned. Even here, my crime has been 
weighed against me. The phantom' of my guilt has walked by 
my side, the companion of my steps through terrible years of re¬ 
morse*. With me it will enter the everlasting portals, and, 
turning upon its cherished associate, become my accusing demon. 

I am weary of iny life, and I call up my soul to tell me where 
I may repose, and she answers ; — “'Beyond the grave.” But 
there is a voice that sounds, as.it were, in the hollowness of my 
heart, that bid# me live, ai^d doubt, and tremble. Abjectly 1 
obey. . . » . 

Sin! thou glorious enchantress! In thy fresh youth, the 
darkness of ^ly countenance seemeth the excess of light, and in 
the morning loveliness of thy face thou a/t dreadful as a blood¬ 
stained maiden,* elate and fresh from victory, defiance sits en¬ 
throned in thy daring eye, and pleasure and v.anlonness course 
each other in smiles over thy sunny cheeks. This, Sin, is thy 
glowing youth—captivating—terriWc—irresistible. Arrayed in 
these factitious splendoiurs, I met thee in my early days among 
the aromatic solhudes of th^ southern groves; there, whilst my 
young pulse throbbed in raptu.'e to tftfe yrjtcberies of thy silver 
voice, I mistook tljce ibr a goi^dess,’ and fell down and wor¬ 
shipped. „ ' 

^n 1 I know thee, now. In thy youth, though beautiful, thou 
weft an enslaving companion, in tbv womanhood a stern mistress 
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— a crushing tyrant—but still, some remnants of thy former 
beauty hung about thee—thy flowing tresses had not then stif¬ 
fened—thj robes were still majestic; but now—what art thou 
now ii^ thy detested age? A loathsome skeleton clothed in silks 
and ermine. I look upon thy countenance, and behedd only the 
fleshless, eyeloss» skull, crowned and mocked with a diadem — 
for even in thy hideoiisness thou art regal. Thou ' ikest prece¬ 
dence of the tLing of Terrors. Before Death w/, thou wert, 
and, 1 fear me, when*Dc£ith himself shall have died, thou still 
wilt be. ' 

Too fascinating monster, a have struggled with thee. Thy bony 
hand I feel is^ yet upoh m-* ‘bosom—but I no longer walk with 
thee willingly, no longer find thy paths ‘‘the paths of pleasant¬ 
ness,” and none ever found them “the paths of peace.” Repen¬ 
tance is a glorious champion against thee, but not all-sufficient. 
It weeps over the debt that it cannot always pay. Expiation is 
the only conqueror—bnt it is a rigid exacter—1 ow rigid, let the 
ineffable blood of the Divinity testify! I have sinned—I have 
repented—have I expiated? May 1 hope that the life-stream that 
flowed on the Mount of Calvary will mingle wi'h my tears of con¬ 
trition, and blot out the rccoi'd of guilt for ever? 

But I am not always thus. Happiness, greater than my de¬ 
pression, is occasionally mine. Only, and those at long intervals, 
do the memories of the past come over me : and have 1 not now 
enough for happiness—yea, more than enough? 

What am I now ? At the age 6f fifty, look upon this decrepit— 
but, let me pause—anticipation is agony—the present is torture. 
Let me travel back ;o the days of my youth, when the blessed 
sunshine of heaven shone, not only on my brow, but through 
my heart, when [ was all light, and life, and love. 

Upon taxing my memory for its most remote offering, it gives 
me no earlier recollection than a miserable and short voyage oq 
board of a small ship, with some vague, very vague flitiings of 
balconies; verandahs, ?nd sunny walls. In due lime, I found 
myself at aHjoarding-school, from whence I went, in the usual 
vacations, to spend a month or six weeks at three houses in rota¬ 
tion, the owners Of which, I afterwards found, were the corres¬ 
pondents and commerciaragents of my father, who, though an 
Englishman, was an affluent* Spanish merchant, with establish¬ 
ments both at Bhree^pna and Madrid. U may be presumed that 
a stone, so moveable ds myself, had no time to gather much of 
the moss of affeclfom ■ ^ * 

At twelve years of age T went to a grammaf-school at Norwich, 
under the control of a master, who would h<ive been famous for 
his erudition, had ho n6t been more famous for 1 is discipline; 
and the severity of whose discipline would not have been tole- 
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rated, fiad it not been for the fame of his erudition. I staid at 
this seat of learning until I had atiained my seventeenth year. 
Nothing remarkable characterized this long period. I used, once 
every three months, to receive two letters with tolerable regula¬ 
rity, one from my honoured father, redundant with good counsel, 
the other from rny loving mother, shorter, bat glowing with ar¬ 
dent prayets for mv health ^nd prosperity ; but all these good 
wishes wer' conveyed in very bad English. 

During scholastic days I had had but very little religious 
instruction, and J may truly say that T had picked up a most he¬ 
terogeneous sort of a faith, c6mpound''.d from all the various 
materials that had been placed befoi ^ me in my classical reading, 
in sermons from the pulpit, and lastly, and most importantly, 
from tlTe holy Scriptures. 

When at school at Norwich I still phid my periodical .visits to 
my father’s correspondents, and then I could, by long practice, 
almost tell wheilicr the rates of exchange were favourable or not 
to this country, by the degree of cordiality or reserve with 
which I was received and enterta-ned. 


After i left No^ich I would "have said that my character had 
begun to develop itself, wjerc I not conscious that, ^ll that time, 
I had no character 5t all. Apparently, 1 was a compound of ne¬ 
gatives. If*! were wof’clever, I certainly was not dull. If wot 
handsome in physical appearance, certainly not unprepossessing. 
As yet, I had evinced no decided bias for any one pursuit. 
Amidst the joyful I was Joyous, sad amongst the sorrowful, and 
seemingly alive only to the jpreseiU impressions. Though I had 
no vices, as yet, I had not warmed to thd^loveliness of virtue: 
at that time, I was correct from habit, and good from a compul¬ 
sion that I neither understood nor saw. I was then often com¬ 
pared to a Figure of wax—buf,neither thpse about me, nor myself, 
knew that this yielding, impressible substance, to which 1 had 
been compared, was but as an outward coating over all the ele¬ 
mentslatent fire—wax, if vou will have it so, without, but nitre, 
sulphuf, and bilumen, withik.. 

When nearly eighteen, I was placed aS a clerk in the firm of 
Barnaby, Falck, Perez, and Co., the principal correspondents of 
my father. I was, of course, domesi'calcd with the family of that 
portion of the firm, the Falcks, that resided in Lolhbury. The 


house was certainly rather old, and the stjuation extremely dark. 
Indeed, through the winter huenlhs, wc'were necessitated to burn 
candles all the day on-tifiose dtfsks of our counting-house that 
were not directly under the windows. The Falck?-were a thriv- 
in{» race, for the old geiitlcman w^as blessed with five sons and 
five daughters. The Si^ns were, like myself, common-place cha- 
racterS|-lhe daughters shared among them every description of 
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i'eniininc characteristic; but all merely shadowed out, not filled up. 

In this place 1 acquired a tolerable knowled{;e of the foreign 
exchanges,, and a perfect initiation into the mysteries of book¬ 
keeping'. Indeed, I was growing punctilious, and a magnifier of 
trifles. I prided myself upon the excessive neatness of those 
portions of the ledgers that were entrusted to me; my red-ink 
lines were invariably at mathematical right angles, wi/th the line of 
perpendicular Of the account-bodk*f my hand wr;>ing, though 
stiff, seemed, frofit its neatness, to have proceeded rather from 
the engraver than th.'^ panman; and I had as much horror of a 
blot ifpon my pages, a v^ttning spinstef has of one upon her 
reputation. ' \ 

Yes, I was growing a solemn tnifler. With the principals of 
the firm 1 was a good young man, *with my brother Jerks a 
finical fop, with the young ladies of my acquaintance, and they 
were very numerous, a particularly nice young man, with a clas¬ 
sical and romantic cast of counienance—these ticrms being used 
according to the particular reading of my describer. This is all 
very dull : I mean it to be so—I mean fully to convey to the 
reader the Lethean monotony of my then creeping stream of life 
—that he may contrast, and iliuddier when he contrasts it with 
that awful period when, leaping over tne preeipice, to become, as 
a fall of roaring and of mighty watert?—a torrein devastating 
wherever it rushed, until it was precipitated into the vast abyss 
that is shrouded by ail but the mists of death. 

During my clerkship I regularly received the paternal and ma¬ 
ternal letters; and another correspondent, about this time, was 
added to my parental ones. It was from my sister Honoria, 
whom, at that time, I had never seen. The letters were written 
evidently under the surveillancer of her preceptors—they were 
extremely formal in their composition, and execrd’bly bad in their 
English. If I had, at this time, any one feeling more predominant 
than another, it was a curiosity to know what this little lady was 
like. I htrd not this feeling with respect to my pare»als, though I 
had totally forgotten tBeir persons..: But this curiosity disturbed 
not the even tenor of my life, and its paroxysms lasted no longer 
than two or three days after the receipt of one of the unintelli¬ 
gible little missives that catiscd it. 

Thus I passed my eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth year, glid¬ 
ing by unscathed thpse happy periods, though so replete with 
temptation, so often destructive^ co often fatal. Sometimes, 
when the dark molfd'j upon me, I lock back upon this state of 
prim innocence with disdain, anfl brand it with the epithet of con¬ 
temptible; nor can I ev/‘n now comprehend how-, at that time, an 
awkward fold in my neckerchief, or aaill-arrangcd surlupon my 
brow, could possibly have discomposed my mind, when, in after 
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life, I could have stood unmoved at, and almost unconscious of, 
the laceration of my flesh, so stern or so apaihetical had my na-^ 
lute become. It mifjht be amusing, but it would be foreign to my 
purpose, to recount the insignificant liftlenesses of ray cdjnting- 
house life—the stoical indifference wiifi which I passed through 
the five ordeals of the masked advances of tfiedive Misses Falck, 
and the stilkbelier directed tactics of their good mother, and the 
magnanimow self-denial ofAi&ir father, that moi% than asked me 
to woo, in solemnly condemning all such manoeuvring as ungen- 
tlemanly and mean, ^nd always finishing }«ith, But take care, 
my dear fellow,Ifor Pthink thafAgStha qjay become too JSftcep- 
tible of your moriis.” , * 

Now, respecting Agatha, the eldest daughter, who had red 
hair, bht was really handsome wilhal, though *five-and-twenly, 
down to little Mira, who was extremely small and pretty, not¬ 
withstanding the obliquity of the glances of her bright black eyes, 
the same langulge was held fortfi to mo? with the only difference 
of the name of the fair, as each, in her turn, was presumed to be 
my favourite. In the nature of thmgs, I must perforce have fallen 
to the Iqt of one«of these dear ladies, for they were really all 
amiable, and who, I firmly believe, had a true, though not a ' 
passion-born, affertion foV me—which affection I returned tji(?m 
all, in a stdld and sober manner. Perhaps, in <time, I should 
have been the enslaved of Mira, for^l was beginning to think it an 
agreeable occupation, that of endeavouring to catch the fleeting 
glances of a lady who squinted f when she was otherwise excoed- 
ingly pretty—ami the pastime so innocent too, as it reminded me 
of the lime when, as a chihh, I used to flash* the sunbeams from a 
broken piece of looking-glass upon the wall, and amuse myself 
with the vain cndea\ours of m;f playfellows to catch it. 

It wanted bflt three months to complete the time when the law 
benignanlly permits us to. A^rite something more manly.to our 
names than “infant.” But I remember me, that, as yet, I have 
not made ihb reader acquainted with ih^name 1 then bore—it was 
“ Arde.it Troijghion.” 1 IJiow not wh^ the bapii^al name of 
Ardent was given me, excepting it may be atliSounled for by the 
prevalence among the Spaniards of the custom of calling their 
children by some adjective, suchias Pious, Faithful, Blessed, or 
any other word denoting some quality that they wish, or that 
they suppose their children mayippssess., Such, hqwe\er, was 
the name that I had rt'ceivtd at the font • and, at the time, when 
I was, according to lav^rfio moVp lhatwih«»intuu, Ardent Trough- 
,lon, my first name, seemed to ^e in ludicrous opposition to my 
nature. Much smMl wij^ was expended ypon it, such as, I must, 
if/l tried e*er so liu|je,«bc always ai» ardent lover, an ardent 
admirer, etc., till at last my persecution that way terminated in 
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a quite opposite direction, and I found peace and content in the 
sobrifjiiei of Quiet Troughton. 

And I ivas quiet. There was a calmness and a sustained staid¬ 
ness abnit me, that Miss’ Agatha Falck was pleased to call the 
dignity of repose. 1 was it) amity with myself, and with all man¬ 
kind. I had witnessed bursts of pa’-sion, but I could understand 
them only upon the supposition that they were aberrations of the 
intellect. Indeefl, morally, so tonp-u was Tat ihatitime, that I 
found the sublime rhapsodies of Milton unnatural, and the gi¬ 
gantic struggles'of ppssion in Shakspeare, disgusting. I was 
almos 1 ,''>'inking into the insigfaficance of frivolity and imbecility, 
for I was beginning to grow / cn/cc/, and to pride myself upon it. 

Among my own set 1 was regarded as a miracle of accomplish¬ 
ments, and Quiet Troughton had but t& open his mouth andspeak, 
and his opinions were always listened to deferentially. The 
Spanish language was my mother longue, and a Spanish master 
prevented my forgetting .what Idiad learnt so eanJy in my native 
land. I spoke French tolerably well, a rAttglaise, and had im¬ 
bibed enough of classical learning, to make it requisite that I should 
diligently forget, for some years,..in order wholly to deprive my- 
: self of the advantage. As to'my personal ajipearance, at this 
time, it was rather ad^'ontageous. 1 had ‘inherited from my 
mother a sufficiency of Spanish, perhajis Moorish blood, to taint 
my complexion with a deaf brown, and to crisp up my black 
hair into very enviable curls, and enough of the Saxon from the 
English, to make my cheek ruddj, and my form large and ath¬ 
letic. The ladies did mo the honour to say of me, that I should 
have been a dangcrojs man, were ^ not so quiet. Well, this 
quiet, genteel young man, was rapidly advancing in gentility— 
al! in a quiet way, however, for hc^had already made llic acquain¬ 
tance of a second-rate actor, and haf, ordered ond'suil of clothes 
from Siuliz. For some ntbnihs past*l had all my gloves and hats 
from Bond Street. These aspirations were all managed in my 
usual quiet-way, and no nne ever augured ill to me uiiher from 
my new frieiid or my ndw clothes. Tt appeared like a solecism 
of ideas to silppos^ me ckpable of an excess. 
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CHAPTER If 

A rapid survey my mercantile situation. My total escape from the five syrens. A 
blessing. 1 my leatl'b after a ^|)l» supper, and, at GravesAd, I am first fairly 

lauuclied into liis. 


The mercantile intclfcourse betwtfen h^s agent and mj'iftther 
liatf never been gusponded during wftr ‘that Godoy the Prince 
of Peace had emailed dipon Spiiin against this country. Neutrals 
and smdgglers did that in a morespxtensive and circuitous man¬ 
ner, which the fair trader was soon tck do. At length, when the 
European peninsula declared against the aggressive and encroach¬ 
ing policy of Naf|t>leon, Godoy wdfe banished, and Ardent Trough- 
ton, commonly named the Quiet, was recalled. The paternal 
mandate bidding me lo return to tjio house of my father, though 
natural, jind what»might have been expected, fell among us like 
a thunderbolt. The five Misses Farick fainted in succession. The 
respectable lady, thrtiiothef, went off inooutinently into hysterics, 
and, when she thought £t to recover, she exclaimed, the tears 
streaming over her full round cheeks, “ that she was undone,” 
though, in what manner, I was totally at a loss to comprehend. 
Mr. Falck almost rubbed the glasses out of the rims of his spec¬ 
tacles, perusing and reperusing the important document; but, 
rub as he would, the fatal words were thepe, and he felt that he 
had lost a son-in-law. “Such a connexion,” he could not help 
exclaiming, loudly. • 

This recall c^lused a great»sensation in every bosom of the fa¬ 
mily but my own. Even the servant? had begun to loo|t upon 
me as the future son-in-law, and al" ' vs called me, much to the 
annoyance «f the young gentlemen, , ve Messieurs-Falck, ju¬ 
niors, “ their young inasterj^’ I had so ff'ained mystflf from habit 
to look upon ail matters with indifferendb, ihaif even'the thoughts 
of again seeing my father and mother caused scarcely any per¬ 
turbation in my breast. The id(^ of embracing my little sister 
certainly was, I could not tell why, tnore exciting. I had, to my 
imagination, painted v^y complotty pictures of my parents, but 
I wanted both %rm 'Vind eolSur whereWith to image Ilonoria. 
I trembled lest she sljppld hi\e retk^aiif^like that of Agatha 
Jalck; lest her complexion were swarthy, like that of Miss Ta- 
bitha; that her eyes were light grey, lik^ those of Miss Eudocia; 
tl^t her figure was lops^nd dowdy, like that of Miss Eleanora; 
and, notwithstanding the pleasure 1 took in chasing the Jack o’ 
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lantern glances of Miss Mira s black eyes, I trembled lest she 
should squint, like that lively and pretty little girl. I think that 
I have now confessed all the emotions that I experienced at the 
thougl'l::s of rejoining my own family. At that period 1 was Quiet 
Troughton. 

I prepared evc-y thing for my departure in my usual calm and 
methodical manner. My worthy ^ host an*} principl could not 
understand it Or me. He said I wanted animation, is he fell into 
a passion with s6me little arrangem'ent that I was quietly super¬ 
intending for niy voyage*^. Jlrs. Falck said I wanted taste, as her 
eye Ttfn down'the gpduated scale of her five daughters; the 
sons said with a sneer, (hat ^ wanted soul, and the daughters with 
a sigh, that I wanted heart. , 

'Tis the eve of my departure. The whole thirteen, unlucky 
number, are seated together at the last lugubrious supper. Eve¬ 
ry one appears dreadfully affected excepting myself. I am like 
Lance’s dog, imperturbable. Tfie young ladies’ tyesare red, and 
their faces pale, and Mr.si. Falck does not attempt to conceal her 
intermittent sobs, whilst Mr. ’'^alck looks excessively grave, and 
eats with a savage vigour, as iP*he intended to wreak :he wrath 
of some unexpressed chagrin dpon every one of the various dishes 
on the table. There whs something quite (touching in his vora¬ 
city. But even this way of ^expressing j^rief, grand though it be, 
must have a termination. At length, when his heart, and the re¬ 
gion of his animal economy a little below it, were perfectly full, 
he thrust from before him, with an oratorical flourish, and a deep 
sigh, his knife, fork, and plate, and extending his arm as he spoke, 
“My dear Ardent, this may be, nay,‘probably is, the last supper 
that we shall ever partake together.” It was a hot one, for hot 
suppers were the fashion in Lottibury. 

The young ladies sighed audibly : it was quite moving, the 
more especially as thjre was an indistinctness in the utterance of 
the old gentleman that seemed not unlike pathos, though it actually 
proceeded from his nr* having completely swallowed his last 
mouthful of'hot aople-pie. He corf'inued : 

“ Mrs. Falck, I’Tl trouble you for the brandy. Here, my dear 
Ardent, in the bosom of my family, my affectionate wife, my 
blooming daughters, my—my—my industrious sons sitting round 
my hospitable board, the props and stays of my old age ; here in 
the midst, in the very pride, of my domestic felicity, I will dis- 
burthen my heaft of it^ g»*ief—I will open the flood-gates of my 
sorrows.” ^ 

“Now, don'tee, don’tee,” sobbed aloud the fat Mrs. Falck, 
whilst Miss Agatha handed the oau de Cologne, according to se¬ 
niority, to all her sisters down to Miss Mira. 

“ I will, I will: ril open my bosom before my more than son. 
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and pour out the volume of my woe before him —’— in one word, 
as I can never rise before nine in the morning—I will bid Mr. 
Troughton good-bye to-night.” 

“Ah,” simpered Miss Agatha, “there is something indescri¬ 
bably heart-rending in the parting with ^n old dear friend. I am 
sure papa has expressed all our feelings; an-.expression that 
nothing but maidenly, reserve prevents from toming from our 
own lips. believe me, Mr. Ardent, ^s the glorious ancient 
exclaimed :—‘all that father has said, we feel,”* 

I bowed to Mis^ Agatjha, and quietly oJasejwed tKat, in all pro¬ 
bability, I should soonVeturn. ’ ^ ^ 

“Never,” said.Mr. Falk, oracularTy, ‘/never ! You are going 
into the land of all manner of abominations; into a land of trials 
and tem|ttations ; a land of papists,^ land of courtesans, a land 
of assassins. I see it—I see it—a land«of ruin for a quiet^ well- 
behaved young man like yourself. In one day they will filch your 
religion from youf—in one week y5ur heavt—in a fortnight your 
life. Quiet, and I may say without offence, yielding and weak as 
you are, you will rapidly lose, in tj/at detested hotbed of vice, 
your faith* your health, and youp life.” 

I bowed my acknowledgments. • • 

“I don’t think he IS yielding,” said Agatha, timidly. 

“Why?” sdid the father sternly, for he did not lilie to be con¬ 
tradicted. Agatha blushed and held down her head, but other 
answ ea made she none. 

“lam sure he is not weak” ^id the pretty squinting Mira. 

“And pray. Miss,” said her father, “what do you know 
about it?” • •• 

“ Mr. Ardent took me up the other day like a doll in his arms 
—and—and-” , 

“ What?” saiS a half dozeiPvoices at once, the maternal treble 
gaining the ascendant. 

“ He very quietly put me down again,” said she, all confusion. 

“ Quiet Trdijghion,” said Mr. James Fali^, with his usual sneer. 

“Oh, oh!” ^id the moiftr, “perhaps Ar^nt dlay return, 
after all.” 

Then the good man of the house commenced giving me a plen- 
titude of that wholesome advice of«which age is so lavish a dis¬ 
penser, youth so sieve-like and so*unwilling a recipient. At 
length, it was tin^e that i^e separated* The /ormal leave-taking 
was yet to go through." Perhaps old Mr, l^alck really had a little 
affection for me. We al^se ancUstoo^f, w4*trt)ur heads hanging 
(U)wn, in a confused\:ircle round tjie fire, the father in the middle. 
No one liked to say fflrsi the mournful word, “farewell.” At last 
MrA'alck spoke. , • • 

“ My dear Ardent, it is my duty to say, thst, since you have 
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been domesticated under my roof, you have been a most exem¬ 
plary, a most virtuous young roan. You have neither blotted my 
ledgers, nor tried to turn the heads of my daughters.” 

Thin, turning with a i^evere look to the spot where his (ivo sons 
had huddled themselyesf together, acting, perhaps, the proverb 
of the bundle of,siickst indicative of their characters, as well as of 
their strength, he continued:—“You, Ardent, have never ex¬ 
ceeded your ^ipend, never stayed 4ut late at night,/ever smoked, 
and never, no, rtever, called me, either to niy lace or behind my 
back, the ‘ old* boy.V,. Yoji have given the servants no trouble,and 
me*!l^ays great satisfaction; you have bfeen c&nstant in your at¬ 
tendance, with my farhijy^'at church; the firsj to appear every 
morning in the counting-house, .the last, to depart. You are a 
just, an upright character—«;here are those qualities ari^out you 
that indicate the elements of real greatness—you never made 
dinner wait. You will die worth a plum; and, if you continue 
your career as you haw comrflenced it, it may|n^ be presump¬ 
tion in you to hope to see yourself, one day. Lord Mayor of this 
metropolis. You will returp to us, Ardent, and again be unto 
us as a son, and an example to»those young men, who,are hardly 
worthy tOt be called your brothers. Mind you, Ardent, come 
weal, come woe, the doors of my house shall be ever open to 
you, the smile of welcome ever ready, and, the Worse you may 
be off, the welcome shall be the warmer. 1 must retire, but I 
feel that before 1 go, if 1 did not gi\o you my blessing, ^should 
not to-night enjoy the sleep Of peace.— (Here the old gentle¬ 
man’s eyes glistened.) Be good, be wise, be prudent: adhere to 
your religion, yet 1*onour your mftither. Ardently espouse the 
interests of your father, as you have done mine : and now good 
night and farewell. May jhe blessing of God be always upon 
you; and don’t, my dear Ardentforget to im*j|>ress upon your 
father the necessityrof Allowing ohr firm a further discount, say 
three-fourths per cent., upon the last shipment of wine, for you 
know it 'did not tally sample.” * 

Here gu^dian was quite overcome; he,wrung my hand, 
and, with the tear upon his cheek, he left the room. The live 
sons now shook hands with me, and told themselves off one by 
one. The most trying sieno of all remained to be enacted—the 
parting with the mother and the five daughters fair. I wished it 
hurried ever: they .seemed to delight fli the mjsery they averred 
they experienced. Ulisg Agatha came first; she begged me to 
accept from her ■S'^sep^ake. • ft was ftv,locket containing a small 
portion of her golden hair. l^Jiad a purse from Miss Tabiiha, a 
watch-guard from Eitdocia, and a pocket-ttook for the next year 
from Miss Eleanora; btlt little Mira belt] back. r \ 

“ And,” said 1, piqued as much as my staid feelings would 
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permit mo to be, my little playfellow, Mira, the last in her 
love as well as in her binh?” 

“I have nothing to give you. Ardent; but perhaps you will 
take this letter for your sister, for I am sure she is preityf and 
quiet, and good, like—” 

“ Me,” said I. I caught her up in my arms,'and, in virtue of 
her childishness, gave ||er twepty kisses and a warm blessing that 
somewhat shamed my so6»-igucti)f Quiet; bujlcertainly redeemed 
my character by the decorous irtonner in which I touched, with my 
lips, the offered cheeks qf the other sii^tere. ♦The train at length 
slowly departed, tfie wfieping mother loading it, the silent'a?id 
drooping daughter,s following: Mira‘wa.^ the last. ' She turned 
sharply round, and gave, me one.of her inexplicable glances with 
her brighf eyes. It certainly was (?!tposing me to a cross fire, 
which all tacticians know to be the most galling and subduing. 
I made one step forward to seize her white little hand, but my na¬ 
tural or my induct^l coolness stopped me,'^ind the step was only 
the precursor to a low bow as she vanished through the door¬ 
way. The next morning early I was on board the brig Jane, 
bound to Barcelona,♦but then lying in Gravesend reach. 

1 had all my luggage stowed awSy with the regularity and 
neatness that had novv'becomc a part of ifly character; and the 
bloated, blustering master of the vessel had already set me down 
in his estimation as a finikin milksop, and was, at first, inclined 
to treat one contemptuously, though his old and ill-found vessel 
had been chartered by my own fkiher. My location on board 
this craft was the first real annoyance in my life; however, it did 
not overcome my usual placidny. True it w&s that the master 
had gnen up to me whai be was pleased to call his state-cabin, 
but all the state that 1 could porco'lve i^iat belonged to it was, its 
stale of filthiness,'and that wasaa very decided one, truly. 

By the time that we had reached the c^lop^^ of the Channel, I 
found that Tomkins was noihiiig better than an ignorant, brutal, 
drunken swab,* and that the valuable carijp under his Care, of 
dry goods, was iq imminent d,%iger of getting a permahent wet¬ 
ting, and myself in extreme jeopardy of being drowned. His male 
was a better sailor, but as sulky and morose as his commander 
was brutal and drunken. The seamen were ragged, skulking fel¬ 
lows, that appeared to have been hired^ as a cheap lot, by Tom¬ 
kins, and the bargain to have been struck at the hospital. 

The only companionable animal that I ,c()uld discover in the 
vessel was a large Ncwfoip'dland^dog; a(lid vifff’him, for certain 
verjf prudential reasc^is, his expei^ness in swimming not being 
the least important, I Immediately entered into the strictest bond 
of amity. No-fooner had we lost sight oPthe Land’s-end, than I 
began to cogitate upon my own, for a shattering gale arose, and 
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I found that I had nothing to trust to but a crazy vessel, a weak 
crew, a drunken master, the dog Bounder, and Providence. Before 
two hours had elapsed, notwithstanding the trusts that I have just 
men^oned, 1 heartily wished that I was then perched upon the 
high stool in the count/ng-house of Messrs. Barnaby, Faick, and 
Co. ruling red-Ink lines at the bottom of the columns, that showed 
so plainly in^yery neallyHurned figures th^ “ totile of the whole.” 


CIJAPT'ER III. 

Pliinj^pd at once into dirficulties and salt water. Find tnyself upon an unstable foolini^, 
and deep in a (juarrei. Am cured of my sea>sickncss, and take a startling lesson in 
seamanship. “ '' 


The north-easterly wind* had set in with a malicious perseve¬ 
rance, that could be likene(}_ to nothing mofe aptly than the ora¬ 
tion ofa'scolding termagant, gathcr.mg strength by the mere exer¬ 
cise of her capabilities of blustering. It bfew all the livelong day: 
some sails ^ere taken in, and others blown out of the boUropes, 
and, when night came on, we supposed that we should have a lull, 
upon the strength of which sv^pposition the master took “an extra 
glass and turned in early, and thus, between stupidity and rum, 
found that lull in his cot, that was not to be found, either on deck, 
or in ihe heavens, br on the face of the waters. 

The brig, as far as such a tyb could be said to be trimmed at 
all, was in good trim. The lightness of her ca^^go was well recti¬ 
fied by the quantity of,the ballas/, and, so far, she had behaved 
well. I was very"sick. If I repaired to the deck, 1 could not 
keep my fooling, and below, the stench and the close air were 
nearly in^upportablei*These certajnly are commonplace miseries ; 
but they .werefji from, my previoifc habits, my'punctilious clean¬ 
liness, and the delicate nurture of my previous life, actual agonies. 

About eight iit the eyening, my torments below became unen¬ 
durable; for, in additioq i6'the nauseous effluvia of the confined 
cabin, and the horrible creaking of the ship's timbers, I had to 
be irritated with reguldr, loud, and stertorous snore of the 
bruialized Mastcrjromliins, who w3s sleeping in a sort of cupboard 
immediately adjdinihg the cabip, of •which I was so miserable a 
tenant. Tojhe sleepless, and^hose labourmg under morbid ner¬ 
vous affections, I haK'C understood the tick, tick, ticking of the 
death-watch,*is a sensation that mjfy be likened to the breaking 
of the wearied spirit slowly on the wheel; but which, compared 

' I 
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with^the brutal and unintermitting grunting of my tormentor, must 
have really appeared music. 

Almost, for the first time in my life, my irritability was excited 
—a strange feeling of a want and a wish to destroy came^^ver 
me. I contemplated, first with horror, and' then with a grim satis¬ 
faction, the diabolical pleasure that the brainiing of the wretch 
would give me. 1 shuddered at my own thought, yet I cherished 
it, in spite of myself. 1 wondered at my own deprAity—I qui¬ 
vered with agitation at this sudden insight into luy own heart— 
wrathfully, and with shame, did 1 confess t^t I was a son of 
Adam and a brother of Cain. ‘‘Oh! ' I exclaimed, as I lOaahd 
upon my resijess bed, “ if this panting to destroy is- thus strong 
upon you. Ardent Troughton, from provocation so slight, from 
an impulse so apparently causeless, vjjiat is the guarantee against 
the murderous hand, when injury tramples upon, insults, mocks 
you? There is a black coal smouldering with an unholy fire in 
your heart; qiienclj| it, and at once, or by it 3 'jOu will be consumed.” 

I flung myself from my lair, and humbled, ill, and wretched, I 
crawled upon the deck. The view there, and from thence, was 
disconsolatp. The sjca had increased with our distance from the 
land, and the ill humour and sullen.iess of the mate, who had 
charge of the watch, had increased with the sea. The vessel was 
holding her course for the Straits of Gibraltar, with the gale on 
her larboard quarter, and with nothing set but her reefed foresail 
and storm staysail. She was making rapid way, but the night 
was excessively dark, the cold extreme, and its bitterness much 
increased by the frozen, arrowy sleet, that drove aslant across 
the decks. 

When I gained the deck, it must not be supposed that I was in 
the blandest frame of mind. As I made ray appearance above, 
the hatchway, I d/Slincily heard; the man at the wheel say, with a 
contemptuous roll of his quid, " the long-sh'tre dandy.” 

As I stumbled across the weather side of the little space, digni¬ 
fied by the high-sounding title of the quari^-deck, 1 came in con¬ 
tact, certainly not willingly on i)^y part, with^the su|:ly mlite. llis 
name was Gavel. Yes, James Gavel, I reiftember was the name 
of this man with the unfortunate temper. 

“Out of my way, sir,” said he iq me, pushing me aside with 
his arm. 

“This to me?” 

“Yes.” 

“You are rude, sir.” 

‘‘I am doing my dbty. You are; in my way. On duly, if you 
were the king’s son, and got in my way, I lyould send you out of 
it thus,” and li,| thrust nnj o,’'er to leeward. 

1 staggered lyilh the violent motion of the brig, and came with 
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great force against the iron belaying pins, and was much hurt. I 
did not feel that pain then. The action of the mate could not be 
called a blow. It was a push—a something with which to pul aside 
an c^struction. I glared upon my assaulter, and looked eagerly 
round for some weapcr.i with which to avenge the insult. Even 
Bounder, the lar^e Newfoundland dog, of whom 1 have made 
honourable mention, recent as was our acquaintance, sided with 
me. He pljf^cd himself in a hostl'h attitude before my person, as 
if to protect it from Vurlher injury, and growled deHance at my 
aggressor. 'This {>udc|^n action of the dog seemed to strike Gavel 
fow«bly, and he exclaime?i with a horrible oalth, “Is every thing 
that breathes my enelny ? ’* ^ • 

I felt the infirmity or passion fast mastering me; but, remem¬ 
bering my dreadful impulse^’n the cabin, with one miglily effort 1 
subdued it. What a mystic entanglement of thoughts and feelings 
is the human mind! For no intentional injury or insult. I had just 
thirsted for blood, ai»d now*, that both had lj»e©n inflicted upon 
me, and that, in no measured degree, 1 thought only of vindicat¬ 
ing my injured honour, and of simply chastising iny insulter. 

After the first burst of resentment had £iibsided,,.I made my 
way to Qavel, and, placing my hand heavily upon his shoulder, 
1 said to him slowly and distinctly,* “You have grossly wronged 
me. You must apologize,” t 

“See you d-d first.” 

“ But indeed you must. Here, upon your own element, and on 
a planking on which 1 cannot'even keep my footing—annoyed in 
mind, and dreadfully enfeebled by a sickness that is, to you, but 
a source of derisico, I am unable 6urly to cope with you. Do not 
put, therefore, the assassin’s thought into my head, for your sake 
and mine. Apologize—1 everi entreat you.” 

“ Tell ye 1 won’t. To a man rs is a man, ‘if so be as I have 
wro.nged him unlilv) a man, I am'willing, heart and soul, to ask 
his pardon; but that I, a thorough seaman, should demean myself 
to beg pardon of a ^Vpoth-polishing, pomatum-shielling, white- 
handed thing starch like yoursdtf—no, not if^ou were standing 

over me with the stiletto at my bosom, that your d-d cowardly 

countrymen are so fond of using. Ask ijour pardon !—even if 
the point were in my heart,* I would curse you, and with my last 
struggle spurn you. Ah! you are feeling for your knife or your 
dagger,,are ye? .Well, there |s iny broad chest—strike, if you 
dare! I may as wellM^^ by the base hand of a mongrel Spaniaf-d, 
as live the curseSP'fK’e I'.nowdq; fort.k,am sick, sick, sick of the 
world, and all that is in and ijpon it.” ' t 

Notwithstanding th.-e towering passion 't^hich the principal part 
of this speech had ihfown me into,*- the last senlence of iV was 
uttered with such a touching and deep tone of melancholy—-a tone 
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in complete contr.nst with his usual reckless and ferocious bearing 
—that I was suddenly checked in my Intent of summary ven¬ 
geance, though 1 hard\ knew how that intent was to be worked 
out. Holding on, therefore, by the weather main rigg^g, I 
answered with a calmness that surprised myself. “ Mr. Gavel, 
you refuse me justice because you hold mo not to be a man, but, 
in your acceptation of the term, as something inferior to one. 
Your profession is not mine—nor your knowledge,'*nor your ca¬ 
pability to bear hardship, nor^your power of kt^cping fooling in 
this terrible sea—all these, I repeat, ^re not^ine. A man may 
want these, and yet have a nobleness of heart, a firmness of jAir- 
pose^ and a. sublimity of true cour.tge, Which the uneducated 
cannot even comprehend. The' 5 e qualities I do not, to any great 
degree, arrogate to myself; but I Srust that I have enough of 
them to write myself as good a man as Jaynes Gavel, chief mate of 
my father’s hired brig, the .Tane.” 

“ Prove it,” sajd my adversary iullenljv 

“ I will prove it, when occasion offers itself—and when I have, 
you will confess your error—you wi^j apologize. This is the first 
quarrel ih^t I everrhad upon mp hands : I humbly beseech of 
Heaven it may be the last—it seems to i)e changing me into a demon.” 

“ Well, you speak‘fairly, Mr. Troughton. Occasions enough 
will soon offer'ihernselvcs. This is a doomed vessel. The death- 
fires were playing last night round the foretopmast head, a whole 
hour by, the glass ; and there was a strange animal seen forward 
by old Huggins, half fish, half hyena—it lives upon sailor’s car¬ 
cases, and knows belter than the shark when fat corpses will be 
tumbling into the sea. TakeKhai, you lubber,” he continued, 
giving the man at the wheel a tremendous blow on the face, that 
covered it instantaneously with bibod,^ at the same time seizing 
the spoke itself, And rapidly r ighting the course of the vessel— 
“ take that, and learn to mind your trick at the wheel, and don’t 
founder us before our time.” 

I was not altogether sorry for the chastisement, albeit it was so 
severe. The fellow was cowedjin a moment, and^/ivithf»bt wiping 
the blood off his face, he resumed his office. In listening to the 
mate, he had neglected the steerage, and suffered the brig so far 
to broach to, as to bring the wind right abeam, and a deluging 
sea swept clean over her. As every thing was well secured no 
other damage was sustained than iha'v> irisins from adding a salt 
water welling to the fresh one lhatwe wer^ so patiently enduring. 

“ You think then, Mr. ^-wel, that we yre Ifl^anger? ” 

V Know it—not sorry—tired of the world. No preferment for 
a man as docs his duty. Look at that beast/our skipper Tomkins 
—wiui his mei^s I might be happy, and Wke my poor mother 
comfortable and happy too.” 
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But is he not reckoned a good seaman? ” 

*‘This is the exact case, sir; he is fit to command this or any 
other vessel just two half hours in the four-and-twenty—those are 
the f^^riods, just before he gels outrageously drunk. Before he 
has had a sufficient quantity to wind him up, he is as fearful as a 
hare, and as weak as a spoilt lady who lives upon green tea; 
when he has had too much, he is as rash and as reckless as a 
ruined gam^Jter, with a wife aa(|'young Vamily; and, excepting 
during the two* half hours that I (have mentioned, he is always 
either in one or oiljer o|these slates. But, never mind, il’sall one 
nOW^his green shrbud is Aeady for him-!*>he’ll'find it v ide enough. 
I’m lhinking-»-he’ll sflertlyiie in a deeper grave than his father’s.” 

‘‘ But why all these hiisgivings? You knoi^ that, as yet, I am 
a wretched sailor, or you sjj^ould not have thrust me from you as 
you did, with impunity., You’ll have to answer for that yet. But 
why all these doubts of our safety? The vessel rolls, but she 
seems to be now in m more danger than she4ias been for the 
last eight-and-fony hours. Ileally, yourdismkl prognostications 
look like superstition.” 

“Bothey? Well, call if what you like.^ The rats are much 
better judges of those mailers than we—poor blind mortals that 
we are. This is an old craft, mark ^ou, and was, erewhile, over¬ 
run with these sage gentlemen with lopg tails and.black whiskers. 
There was not a finer colony in any vessel in the Thames, from 
London Bridge to the Nore light. Well, I’m blessed if I did not 
see them, the very night that you came on board, at Gravesend, 
walk down the chain cable, as leisurely and as orderly as if they 
had been soldiers'^t a parade, and take to the water in three di¬ 
visions, some of the mothers and fathers taking the little ones in 
their teeth.” 

“ Incredible 1” 

“ True! One luae dwara on board the George Tndiaman She 
is a safe ship for this voyage. The owners and merchants, if they 
knew all, might have«^aved their insurances.” o 
“ Wh6*re the other two di\(isions go ? ” 

“ I didn’t watch. *A good way down the rn'cr. I’m thinking. 
I should like to know myself—but I was so much taken up with 
the last of the train that ieftdhe brig. It was a large rat, grown 
^rey with age. As he st6od upon the last link of the chain cable, 
and justLbeforehejplungeckinto the water, he turned himself round 
very leisurely, and fn^n shook‘his<head at the craft, with,quite as 
much gravity anUNrisdum a^a judgq upon the bench. 1 had a 
great mind to have flung a raafling-spike at him, that I happened 
to have in my hand, only the hooker is not too well found in stores. 
Upon my soul, I hatTa great mind to have cu^ my stickv and 
walked off with them.” 
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So, you judge from this that we shall perish? ” 

“ Certain ; besides, we have a murderer on board.” 

Horrible! ” I exclaimed, my own vile thoughts in the cabin 
rising up in Judgment against me. “ This is a grave accjfeation, 
Mr. Gavel?—how know you this? ” * . ^ 

“ The deed may not yet be committed, but it is predestined; 
and the man that is tp do ity,or has already don^ it, is now in 
this condemned barky.” t * ,, 

“ But if, according to youV ridiculous omens, tlie vessel is so 
soon to be lost, and thjs murder is t>ot tonarfhiited, there can bo 
no murder at all,’since* we shall all sharejone common fate.” I 
spok'c this v;ilh a/lreadful mistrust oP myself. 

Mayhap it is, mayhap it ain’t. If it t'ain’t yet done, short 
as is our’time, it will still be long Shough to commit wickedness 
to plunge us all into hell. You yoursdif looked just now at mo 
as if you longed to cut my throat, merely for pushing you out 
of my way. 1 d/ire say, that if just then you had had a knife 
in your hand, you would have clapped it between my ribs—you 
shudder.—Why, Master Troughtory, what a trivial accident only 
intervened belweer/you and muWer!—you ought to bo ashamed 
of yourself.” ,, 

My cheeks burned* with contrition at'this reproof from the 
rough and sulfen seaman, but still I was too proud to betray my 
feelings in words, and I coldly replied, “ You will give me sa¬ 
tisfaction for that outrage when^you have proved me : it is a 
quarrel that we will suspend, yet not forget. In the mean time, 
let us act generously towards each other. I hpve already learned 
to esteem your sterling good'*quahties,—already I know that on 
you only the salvation of this shig depends, if she may be saved : 
it is a pity that ^ou should mar those good impressions by your 
ruffianly deportment.” , 

“ My ruffianly deportment, as you arc pleased to call it, is 
neither here nor there. Concerning this matter, the craft is not 
to be saved,'without, Jonas-dike, we codid pitch tho^murderer 
overboard. If he was struggling in that eddyJIfg whirl to lee¬ 
ward there, wc might have fine weather and a quiet sea in an 
hour's time. I wish he was, from the bottom of my heart! ” 

“ Mr. Gavel, you shock me! A^e fhese the impressions of a 
Christian? It is meet tlytt crime should be punished, but un¬ 
manly and unnatural to rejoice.in tlfe punishment ^ had 1 said 
diabolical, I should but tave Characterise tlje^eeliiig too truly.” 
“Self-preservation, Moiler T4’(7ughlon—but hark! there is a 


frosh hand at the bellows :—and, mark me, fair and delicate sir, 
how pitchy dark it is suddenly grown—yqu are not sea-sick now 
—no', fear hasV)vercome it~lift up your head, and look over the 


bulwark if you dare, and then tell nje what you see.” 
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I obeyed fearfully. At first, the intense violence of the wind 
nearly took away iiiy broaih, and the sleet almost blinded me; 
but, shading my face partially with my hands, I was enabled to 
prese^'/e my fooling and look out for a short space. 

“ Another hand^atihe”wheel. Mind your helm, by boy, mind 
your helm; steady so—meet her, boys, meet her—she reels like 
a drunken man-o’-war’s-man on the .Point. ,VVell, Master Trough- 
ton, what have jou seen?” he'cuntinued, turning to me, who 
had been fuirly beaten off by the wVnd, and was now endeavour¬ 
ing to recover my ls.';;eatli I crouched down^beneath the wea- 
lheA)ulwark. 

All above Was black, black, black; the only Hght seemed Co be 
emitted from the angry foam of the vexed waters, and the ho¬ 
rizon, marked by a pale, si^ly streak of colour, seemed fear¬ 
fully near us, as if approaching to compass us in on every side. 
“ That pallid light. Gavel, fropi the hissing wave^is very horrible 
to look upon.” “ 1 

“ It is—but did you not see the corpse-lights dancing here and 
there, just wliere the opening gulfs of the waves look the black¬ 
est?” . • 

“ Describe them to me.” 

“ Oh, they are nothing when one is use^ to them. They al¬ 
ways appear to me as if, through th>3 black depths of the un¬ 
fathomable ocean, they were each lighting a condemned soul 
down to hell; and yet they are nothing but quivering little bits 
of sickly-looking blue flames, after all. They were dancing round 
the main-lop head last night—there—there,” said he, seizing my 
arm with the grip ota Samson, “ look at the forerigging :—there 
they are! As sure as God is in heaven, the murderer is on 
board.’' 

I gazed and shuddered. There, were many small, wiry, and 
snaky streams of elc‘ctric fire playing among the shr ouds: though 
I knew that these proceeded from natural causes, 1 could not pre¬ 
vent the cljill of superrfition from creeping through my blood to 
my very heart ;X'owever, I mastered my fears aj well as I could, 
and turning to the mate, said, These blue flames, that you call 
corpse-lights, are nothing but indications that the atmosphere is 
overcharged with positive electric matter, attracted, no doubt, 
by the working of the wood and rope against the iron at the head 
of the foremast: inst^d of Showing us ijiat wc have a murderer 
on board, it merq]^ prognosticates'^ that we shall have thunder 
and lightning,” * ‘ • *. 

“ [know, that loo : but this comes of ypiir book learning— 
you believe uolhmg—^yjsi like you all, with your philosophy. 
Why, you have philosophised away all the truth!, of the Bible 
already :—fie upon your natural causes —you will have every 
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thing proved and nothing believed. Because thunder generally 
follows these corpsc-lighis, it is no rule that they do not indi¬ 
cate the presence of a murderer on board ; and because the rain¬ 
bow is produced merely by natural causes, it is no rcasd^i why 
it should not be regarded as a perpetually-recurring miracle, pla¬ 
ted there as a sign by God himself to all men .and to all nations, 
that water shall neves a{;ain tlrgwn the world, thrjigh it is likely 
enough it will drown all of^b that ihero is iiv this condemned 
barky. However, Jem Gavel, with the ruffianly deportment, will 
do his duty to th^last,;blow high, b'lb\^loij^. I wish that Core- 
sail was off, but I doubt whether we have Cftcf (i. e. men) enough 
to talie it in, wifhout splitting it to ribbons ;—upon my soul, 
those corpse-lights are*making a mi^rry dance of it.” No sooner 
had he uttered these words than a crash that seemed the very 
bursting of the heavens, accompanied by an intense and blinding 
light, threw ns all into a state of momer^ary stupefaction. The 
maintopma.si wasJ shivered, and with its encumbering rigging fell 
over to leeward. The stupendous thunderclap produced a sud¬ 
den calm. Hitherto, the roaring^uf the winds had prevented my 
hearing lh*o dull, monotonous, yetiangry dashing of y^ie waves; 
the whole surface of ihe sea* seemed now. suddenly imbued with 
the voice of countless multitudes; and the moaning ejame up from 
the face of the ocean near and far, like the groans of a sinful 
world from their graves on the awful day of resurrection. In 
dreadful contrast to this universal and harrowing clamour below, 
all was again dark and unnaturally still above. 

“ All bauds up foresail—liear wreck I ”, •shouted the male. 
“ Now ’s the lime—oh, for half a dozen good hands—up—up ! ” 
but before the first man of the wiflcli below had .shown his shrink¬ 
ing head above flic hatchway,, the tempest renewed its fury with 
a redoubled vengeance, bul.fVom nearly am opposite quarter, 
throwing the fore^aiI dead aback. In an instant the brig had 
terrific stern-way, the wheel span round, ^nd the man at the helm 
was very nearly tossed ovcrb()urd by the sffock, ^ilst^hc rudder 
was jammed hariJ the wrong way, which*counieracie(/ the effect 
that the backed foresail and the inclination of the foreyard would 
have naturally had to make her pay off to port. The male and 
myself first flew lo the wheel, but we ^otjld not move it. In less 
than a minute the dead lights of th3£abin wjndows wore driven 
in, the cabin filled with* waior,’and Mr.^'l^omkins, our drunken 
master, was washed out of Ins qol, and^up the'companion hatch- 
wgy in his shirt. 

The wretch was dcs*picable in liis fears. Me ran about helplessly 
wringing his h^nds, and beseecliing God l& forgive him. He made 
no effort, he gave no orders—no one regarded him. The vessel 
all this ligae going furiously astern. *^rhc water was now pouring 
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into her from (he cabin windows, and she was filling fast—no 
staying below for the skulkers. The cold waves washed them 
out of their hammocks. 

*‘A»' hands forward,"^ shouted Gavel, “wo must cut away the 
foremast—it is our, only chance.. Quick, quick, my lads,—come 
along, Troughton. Shall we leave the bewildered sot to his 
fate?” pointing to the master. “',rhe mgsl will fall upon and 
crush him.” , c . • 

•“ Who is the murderer in thoug^it now, Gavel ? No.” So wo 
hurejed him with ifs. orf to- the forecastle. The mate seized an 
axe, and a very large c,nd active black fellow another. Gavel cut 
away at the fore, and the negro at the foretofwnasl stay, and in 
less than half a minute the whole of her masts lay fore and aft 
upon the deck. The effect of this manoeuvre was instantaneous* 
The brig heeled round immediately, and presented her broadside 
to the wind; and thus our liv^es were, for the present, saved. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Prospects brigtiten—Lut t arterwards find that calms themselves arc not always peaceful; 
however, 1 improve myself wonderfully pi seamanship and oratory, and am khol at for 
my pains. 


AVhen we scrambled aft, to add’to our misfortunes, we found 
the rudder wrenched from the pintles, and, held on by the rudder 
chains, dashing about under the counter. After, a few ineffectual 
attempts to secure it, it' was cut adrift lest it should beat a hole 
in the vessel’s side. “ She is half full of water:—all hands to the 
pumps.” I just gave one passing thought to niy father’s dry 
goods, ant*, sirippin(fl'o the waist, took my spell, and gloriously 
I worked. A^^Ve freed the vessel from the v,ater rapidly, we 
had no reason to apprehend that we had sprung a leak. About 
midnight, there was only six inches in the pump well, and, as no 
immediate danger was thr.'^afened. Gavel came up to me and said 
with a grim courtesy, “Well, Master Troughton, 1 can’t but say 
that you'have provoi< yoitrselfia man to-night; and I am not 
ashamed to acknoj^edgv!', that I am heartily sorry that I shoved 
you to leeward. I suppose tna: I mus: not offer my hand to a 
gentleman feorii like yourself, but I will say this, that I am hear¬ 
tily sorry that you embarked aboard this craft—for she is 
doomed. However, let me recommend you to g'< and turn in. 
The steward will help you to a dry suit; make yourself comfort- 
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able and your mind easy; for, depend upon it, we shall see how 
each other can meet death before many days are past and gone.” 

I look his advice, but not his proffered hand. 1 refused it from 
no motives of malice, but because my pride would not Permit 
me yet to think that 1 had given any vefy grgat proofs dT man¬ 
liness. Whenl reached the cabin, I found the carpenter had just 
finished securing the,,deadlights, and that the steward and the 
cabin boy had made my berthytolerably dry. TheVater that had 
rushed into the cabin when the brig had stern way had not pene¬ 
trated into my trucks, I easily^contfived ^get into a complete 
suit of dry clothes. My sea-sickness ha^ entirely disappeared, 
and t was never troubled with it again. . 

The master had also* dressed* himself, and with groat assiduity 
was again getting brutally drunk, ^o his maudlin intreaties for 
me to join him in his debasing debauclf, I returned only a.con¬ 
temptuous refusal, and, breathing yengeance against me, and im¬ 
precating every thing possible and impossible, he was, in the space 
of a short half hour, again lifted into his cot in a state of the most 
beastly insensibility. • 

Before I went to‘sleep I made* a^vow, that if ever I reached 
Spain in safety, the Jane was the last vessel that .losialt Tomkins 
should ever command, though whether*! would intercede for 
James Gavel, I had not yet made up my mind. I sooh fell asleep, 
and, contrary to my expectation, I slept soundly, and I awoke late 
the next morning in health, and jiot only refreshed, but almost 
in good spirits. 

It was nine o’clock before I again got on deck. The men were 
slowly and doggedly clearing*away the wreftli that lay all about 
the decks, and the surly mate wi\s kicking and handspiking them 
with a savagene*^ that immediately recalled the unfavourable im¬ 
pressions that his activity aifd gallantrjt of the preceding night 
had partly obliterated. However, I did not ?hink myself justified 
in using any interference; for the crew, perhaps, deserved the 
castigations that were lavishe.d upon thef* so unsparingly. To 
amuse myself, htiving cleared away the rubbish adfd the remnants 
of rope from a small space under the lee of the quarter-deck bul¬ 
wark, I called my friend Bounder, the large Newfoundland dog, 
to me, and began to propitiate his’g^od graces by commencing 
with him a hearty and rough game of romps. My overtures were 
most graciously received,, and my tokefts of ^iendship mCtet warmly 
returned. ^ ^ 

The weather had now^dttled nnfo a steady and staggering gale 
(8f connexion of a(ljqcii\es well understood) dircedy from the 
eastward. We were completely at its fdercy, and lay, as the 
seamen say, I'lte a log upon the water. We had not a stick stand¬ 
ing, with the exception of the bow^sprit: yet all but the super- 
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stitious and sullen mate now entertained sanguine hopes that we 
should reach port in safety. Indeed, with (he exception of the 
gale and the wreck hefore us, e>ery thing wore a cheerful aspect. 
We had been driven well south, and the day was genial, the sun 
shining brightly out frorf, an unclouded sky. 

Notwithstanding'the amenity of my disposition, I could not 
play with a dog !or ever, and, being really ennuyeed for want of 
occupation, I'l’ose, and went to Mr. Gavel,'^ and asked him, with 
a becoming humility, iVhei could not make me useful. 

He repaid rlic by*a stjro^of unsophisticated surprise, and then 
stammered out, “A\oUingIy—most heariify; h^rn, lend us a hand 
to unbend this sail—db^it fnus—come, we wdl work together, 
and you can thus learn to do it in^i ship-shape fashion. There is 
the true heart of oak in you", bosom, after all; only, methinks 
that the tarry sinnet will-soil those pretty long while fingers of 
your's. Well done—by the hrdy—that’s the true Jack way. Why, 
the Lord love you, they shoulh have made a sailor of you.” 

“Well, you see. Gavel, how agreeable I arn willing to make 
myself—you’re improving mp fast—oblige me, and let me try to 
improve you.” * 

‘'With *ull my heart—I’m perfect in nothing but in seamanship.” 
*'It is in seamanship that I wish to work'tlio improvement.” 

Well, that’s good—what next?—should like to hear, how¬ 
ever.” 

“ I want to teach you how to make the most of the force, 
strength—I think you call it beef—that you have at your disposal 
—to get the most and the quickest work out of your very ragged 
and grumbling crew.” ' 

“ And so I do, don’t I? Look at the station-book—every man 
knows where to go and do his duty, if he would only be man 
enough, and do it.” , • 

“ Pardon me, Mr'. Gavel, they do not work for you willingly, 
therefore, all the work is but imperfectly done.” 

“ Know^ it—the ne^f of lubbers! God knows, that my tongue 
is tired wiAi cl>«sing, ipy hand soi^e with hiding them.” 

“The very thing that I deplore—do try fair means.” 

“My ruffianly deportment, hah! I understand you. But I 
should like to prove to you -ihat you’re quite wrong.” 

“No, let me prove to you that 1 am (^uiie right. Neither curse 
nor strike any of thpm for thq. next Half ho.yr—point out the 
offender to me—let me»speak to him. If you don’t like my me¬ 
thod, you need adopt it) I only^ ask as a fa\our that you 
should see j/. tried.” r 

“ Very well, Master-Jroughton, I begin to like yon—go to your 
work. Look at that lazy, grumbling rascal, that f^as just thrown 
down his serving mallet, not only idling himself, but hindering, 
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with his damned lawyer’s tongue, all around him from working.” 

I went up to the man, and said a few words in a conciliatory 
and kind lone, and, when 1 returned to my own labour alo .gside 
of the male, to the utmost surprise of the latter, he saw the re¬ 
cent offender working in silence, as if Sbr his very life, and that 
cheerfully, too. I had occasion to rise and dddress three other 
culprits, and with the same beneficial effects, before my half hour 
of delegated auihorii/ had elnired. At first, the iJlaie was mute 
with astonishment, and then'^begged me*eilher»to give him my 
recipe for making men, not worth ihe^r ^It, york Hke sailors, or 
else to keep my aisHhority over them so lon^s we sailed together. 

“ Jt lies all in a nut-shell —tench ilfeiu s^f-rcspect^ by showing 
that you can respect iheiji. 0 Gt^vel, do you think that there is any 
thing that God created in his own\keness and in’your’s, that he 
meant to be knocked about, like the Ivutes that perish, by his 
fellow man ? Abuse, contumely, and blows, are not the greetings 
that one sinner should bestow uporf anoiNer. Every one of those 
men that you hilve so inhumanly buffeted, and so impiously 
cursed, has, like yourself, an immortal soul. Then, for the sake 
of that glorious privilege, that you share with them, respect it. 
Yes, 1 know what you would say, »hat they are debasiid beings 
—that some of them tare raflically vicious, and that all of them 
are desperately wicked. But, believe me, in the very worst of us 
there is much that is good—in the very best of us, there is much 
that is bad. Lot us. Gavel, work with the good that we find in 
them, and, depend upon it, you will find the bad that is in them 
rapidly decrease.” 

“ Well, Master Troughlon^ you put ihis^in a new light. I’ll 
try your plan. Be near me as much as you can, to assist me when 
I am steering right, and to check me when I am in the wrong 
course. In payment for wljich, I’ll undcriako to make you a 
perfect seaman.” . ' • * 

I agreed to the bargain, and the benefits were great and mu¬ 
tual. The gaJe continued unabated; oui^|>rospccis were, in the 
first instance, to endeavour tj) make ourselves^siWe to some 
passing vessel, and thus, to receive suedbur; and, if ‘this failed, 
to depend upon our own resources when we had got up all our 
jury rigging. To effect the first, we had, even on the first day 
alter the wrec\, elevated a tall spar, which we lashed to the stump 
of the mam-mas^ and ott which w^idispl^y^d the ensign, union 
downwards. But sornddays. had now qjapsed, and we were ra¬ 
pidly increasing our disiai^ce froip,ihe shores of Europe, and with 
that our chance of rescue. On the eighth day of the gale, ol our 
latitude, which was 31", 50’, we wore woll assured* from solar 
observations,Jbui we had m idea at all of the westing that we had 
made. 
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The captain continued in a state of drunken stupor, equally 
avoided by the mate and myself. The men worked cheerfully, 
and on the ninth day we began to attempt to get jury lower-yards 
across- This was on the second of April, 18—, and the next day 
we haa shipped a make^iift rudder. During all this 1 had la¬ 
boured incessantly,' under the directions of the mate, and thus 
imperfectly learned to rig a ship. I kept wptch with him, I made 
myself as usefhl as I could in evefy department of a seaman’s life, 
and thus gained Kivaluable knowle(%e. On the fifth of April the 
wind failed, the sea«,bec^«j smooth, and weather delightful. 
At noon it was a perf^ calm. Indeed, ev'ery thing seemed again 
to wear a smiling aspect. Even Mr. Tomkins^ the master,'felt 
the renovating influence of our .changed condition, and kept 
himself sober the greatest parf of the day, and was much on deck. 
He could not help expressing his admiration and astonishment at 
the improved condition and discipline of the crew., The men did 
their duty with alacrity*and cheerfulness. Mr.,Gavel, too, had 
ceased bullying, swearing, and striking. The lesson of the last 
fortnight had 1)een to me inyaluable. It had taught me how to 
make use of my resources, and the full valii3 of the beauty of 
that science, known to none*so perfectly as to sailors, and re¬ 
cognised by the humble title of “Makeshift.*’ 

We had now three days of perfect calm, during which our jury 
rigging was completed, even to rattling down the lower rigging. 
I now went aloft, laid out the yards, and soon acquired the art 
of reefing and furling. I also look lessons in navigation of the 
mate, and learned the use of the quadrant, the sextant, and the 
azimuth compass. 'Cavel smiled strrowfully at the ardour with 
which I entered into all these pursuits—but said nothing what¬ 
ever to repress it. 

On the tenth of April a light breeze sprung up from the north¬ 
ward when a consultation was held' by the skipper and the mate, 
to which I was invited but of courtesy, to decide upon whatcoiirse 
we should pursue. had only shipped, when Ve left Eng¬ 
land, six v^ekti^water and provisfons-—we now had been at sea 
nearly one'month. Still there was no occasion for alarm. At 
length, we decided to run farther to south, with the present fair 
wind, into the latitude of theiCanaries, and then westward, until 
we made the lofty peak of I'eneriffe. We did so, and next day, 
at noon, found ourselyes i»« the exact' latitude-of that singular 
mountain. 

In this parallel wd’ran op for ‘w,o dayo,,and, making no land we 
began to grmv alarmed. On the third day, it again fell calm, and 
the male and a couple of old sailors began id surmise that we had 
got too far to the westward, and were now in those friable climes 
that areal ways met with before the regular trade winds are reached. 
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This disagreeable suspicion was too surely verified the next 
day, by the means of an imperfectly-taken lunar observation, 
made By the mate. Our situation again became alarming, and 
we found it necessary to pul the crew ugon half allowancl • At 
this, there was a good deal of murmuring, whjch Gavel, return¬ 
ing to his old system, wished to allay with the handspike. I over¬ 
ruled him, and, with his permission, calling them alj^afl, I, in the 
first place, threw the whole pi my private proyisions into the 
public stock, reserving to my sole use, for the present, my wine 
only, and then, wit^a few calm and firet vPor^', I reconciled them 
to the necessary privations, and was^rewawed with a cheer for 
my exertions. • ^ ’ 

These unfortunate accidents wt;r(i^rapidly educating, and fitting 
me to act hereafter with decision in those trying and singular 
events with which it was my ill fate to struggle lor so many years. 
We now kept the vessel’s head eastward, endeavouring to make 
some one of the Qanaries, but we had nothing but calms, inter¬ 
mixed with light and baffling winds. We made no progress on 
the ocean, though the progressive disappearance of our stores 
was rapid.* I need not say that tile mate, with whom 1 had en¬ 
tered into a strict alliance—friendship I will not call ft—joined 
heartily with me in making his private stodk common with that of 
the rf'st of the'crew. He and I consulted together, afhd we now 
resolved to propose to the master, Tomkins, to follow our exam¬ 
ple. I have shown how much I despised, hated this man; but 
with a prudence, the remnant, pet haps, of the former quietism 
of my character, I had as yet refrained from coming to any thing 
approaching to a rupture with him. We \febated, for some 
time, as to the most fitting time to make to him our disagreeable 
overture, but we soon found that l\iis procrastination was useless. 
Latterly he had never been perfectly sqber. So at noon, we 
quietly walked into the cabin, and told him wtiat was expected of 
him. His rage was ungovernable, lie heaped upon us the most 
unlimited abush, and accused Qavel of beii^ the primaj^y cause of 
all our disasters; and, finally, he shouted fpr the s^warvd to bring 
his pistols, swearing that he would shoot us on the spot, as we 
were in the act of open mutiny. . 

Before we entered upon this conftr^nce, 1 made Gavel swear 
to me that he would command his temper. This he did, if pre¬ 
serving a sullen and ferocious silenc3*can be called so;’but who 
was to control mine? It was how Ardent»Troughlon who spoke. 
1 hurled at the selfish sot«uy impassioned vituperations, iny inef¬ 
fable scorn—1 placed his character before him; 1 dw«lt upon his 
drunkenness, his bestiality, his incapacity, Tiis cowardice—1 was 
carried away by the torrent of my fury. He first of all sale 
aghast, gazing me with a drunken stupidity, but his eye began 
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gradually to illumine, the muscles of his face to assume a stern 
rigidity, his countenance a demoniac expression, but he sat per¬ 
fectly still, with the exception that he began to handle one of his 
pistols with his right hand, as if unintentionally and mechanically. 

The steward, a vendible and respectable grey-headed man, 
alarmed by the appalling look of Tomkins, crept cautiously behind 
me, ever and anon peering over my shoulder at his baited and 
deadly-lookirt'g master. But I bad not yet brought my philippic 
to a climax, ancTtransported with nidignation, and stamping vio¬ 
lently on the deck,»l thus concluded—“ Degraded brute as you 
are, in the scale of cation, infinitely beneath the noble dog upon 
deck, if we did our duty t(f ourselves and to tl^e crew, we ought 
to dispossess you immediately of the command, and thrust and 
lash you in the animal’s kennfri, that 1 tell you you would pollute 
—handle your pistol, coward! I scorn it and you—and then feed 
you with (he offal of the meanest in the ship: and as sure as 
there is a God in heaven, if J^ou do not hencelorward do your 
duty—if you do not share with us your hoarded stock of delica¬ 
cies—if you do not keep yoprself sober—I speak in the name of 
the crew, in the name of the owner, that hafe foolishly, entrusted 
you with his rich merchandize—1 speak in the name of my father, 
this thing we will do.” 

“You will, young mutineer!” was his quick reply. Ho lifted 
his pistol, and discharged it. I had my eye upon him, and leaped 
aside, and the ball entered the breast of the old man behind me. 
Ere Tomkins could reach the other weapon, Gavel and I flung 
ourselves upon him, threw him to the ground, and instantly 
bound him hand and foot. «r 

“This is the murderer, then,” said the mate to me, in a husky 
whisper ; “we must give him ihe fate of Jonah, and thus save 
all our precious lives.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Signs of tnuliny. A medley of horrors, wound up with something worse than chance- 
medley. ,^'be mate of the brig Jane turned thedlogiau, which pruvua so much the 
worse for the master. '■ 

I 

' . i- „ 

“ Send the men here. All, all!” exclaimed Gavel, as he rose 
from binding the dru'iken and felon master. Terrible and re¬ 
volting was the scene that ensued. /The growling, brute, whom 
we had just overthrown, lay bound and helpless^j^upon the deck 
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of the cabin, gnashing his teeth in the impotence of his rage, and 
giving vent to his exasperation by the most horrid blasphemies. 
Also, on the deck, the poor old steward, with his silver hair, 
dabbled in his own blood, was supported in my arms, Hs life 
ebbing fast away from the mortal wo8nd. I was vaini^ en¬ 
deavouring to stanch the stream that, trickling along the deck, 
actually came and licked the ,very hand that h&d thus ruthlessly 
wasted it, and life together. . * , '* 

The haggard and worn-out crew assembled in the cabin. 

“ My men—my good„ my dear meni” began to v^hine from the 
deck the overthrown and pusillanimousTojjfkins, “come to my 
relief. You see thpre is mutiny and mlirdpr here—I am innocent, 
totally innocent. It is a vile plot between the passenger and the 
male to lake the command from me. They have’begun by mur¬ 
dering my faithful Wilson;” and he looked askance at the poor 
old man in my arms, but the dying steward neither spoke nor 
moved. “Up, my men, and fall upon •Gavel and Troughton 
—up, my good fellows, and I’ll give every man of you a bottle 
of rum.” • 

“ Liar as well as murderer!'’ exclaimed the sullen mate, 
“though dead men cannot fise up*and accuse you, your own 
pistol will. My men,* do you believe ihik drunken assassin? or 
this gentleman,^ Mr. Ardent Troughton, who has been so good 
and so kind to us all?” 

“ Don’t know what to think,” said the boatswain, luxuriating 
in idea upon the promised bottle of rum. “ We know, Mr. 
Gavel, that neither you nor Mr. Troughton bore the captain any 
good will; now I calculate, sceAig as how shc/rt we are of hands, 
that if Captain Tomkins moans to be as good as his word, and 
he’ll hand out the rum, I’ll vote 'that he be released, and all this 
murdering affair left to be sifted out by^the big wigs when we 
get on shore—now that’s my notion.” * 

“And mine”—“and mine” —“and mine!” said the rest of 
the follows, wTth one exception. 

“Ardent Troughton,” said Gavel to m§ solenaaffy'^,'these are 
your reformed crew—the images of the Deity that it is a profana¬ 
tion to handspike. Not only will they licl^ the foot of the murderer 
still wet with his victim’s blood, but Jhey would sell their own 
souls for the privilege of getting drunk. Let the brutes have 
their way. Therft is a curse u^on tt?e vct^sel—it will bo all one 
a week hence. She is doomed to deslrucifon, and every living 
creature in her.” 

“ Thank you for me,” said the boatswain; “ but all this lingo is 
neither here nor there. One man’s word il as good as another’s. 
So here goes cut the lashhtgs, and, my lads, we’ll have a night 
of it.” ^ 
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“Hurrah! ” shouted the men, and the boatswain advanced to 
release the wretched homicide, when an unsuspected impediment 
presented itself. 

I hd '0 mentioned before, a great and strong negro, that was 
very active in culling away the foremast in our late dangerous si¬ 
tuation. or this ’:^’n I had taken less notice than of the others. 
I never remeanbercd to have spoJieE to hinr. Of course, I was a 
little surprised (p see'him start opt from the group of his ship¬ 
mates, and, bestriding the prostrate man, seize the other undis¬ 
charged pistol, antf^rfiaitn by action, t^iougjji not by words, to 
shoot the first man iFk't might attempt to unbind him. The crew 
gave back, and the mate; at this turn of affairs; indulged himself 
with a low, deriding laugh, tl^i seemed horribly out of character 
in this scene of horrors. 

Formyself, I was still dccupied in supporting the dying steward, 
holding to his wounded brepst my handkerchiirf saturated with 
blood. The would-be^liberators and the boatswain, to use the 
language of the latter, were taken aback. The black had now his 
right hand upon the throat <'jf the master, his left still holding 
the pistol, looking first at ipe*, and then at*Gavel, watching for 
the slightest indication from us to end this dilemma, by strangling 
him with his neckerchief. The mate gave the ready and self- 
constituted 'executioner a grim smile of approbation; but I mo¬ 
tioned to him energetically not to harm the prisoner. He obeyed 
me immediately, making a harsh guttural sound that was frightfully 
startling. 

At length, the boatswain said to Tomkins, “ I and the ship’s 
company are very sbrry to see yoif hove down there, captain, and 
belayed to the deck. All we can ^o just now is to remember what’s 
going on when this comes before the coroner, ^re you, captain, 
innocent of the poor old man’s death?” 

“ I am.” 

“Will you swear to it?” 

“I will”,. 

“So help God.” 

“So help me, God 1 ” 

Then there was a silence; when, to the astonishment and dismay 
of all, the dying stewardihalf rose from my arms, and said dis¬ 
tinctly, ‘I Captain Tomkins shot me. M.ay God forgive him ! ” and 
fell back'dead into mjf arms*.’ ■ , ‘ 

“ He is gone,” said ‘1, speaking for the first lime. “My good 
men, take the advice of your' true friehd. Go to your different 
duties in silence, and, praying inwardly for the deceased, commune 
with your own heartS4. Mr. Tomkins can no longer have any 
control in this vessel. The moment that we arrive in harbour 
he shall be handed over ,»o the civil power, And be made to 
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answer for ihe deed that you have partly witnessed. Go, be 
serious—know me as your friend, and be obedient to Mr. Gavel. ” 

They retired humbled, but not contumacious. As the negro, 
who was the last about to retire, passed me, he knelt dowu, and 
taking my hand placed it respectfully to His forehead and lips, 
and then rose to depart; but, before he hai^ ijained tiie cabin 
door, Gavel called hiy. ^ ^ 

“Jugurlha, 1 want you. fcif) me to repnne thif dead body, 
and this living lump of beasliality, into the after-dhbin. They shall 
keep each other company. And I’ll take £are 4hat the watcher of 
the dead shall renfain sbber. Away with J^m.” 

The whining supplications of the ddba^ed drunkard were most 
disgusting; but, in the sinewy .arms of Jugurtha, he was soon 
conveyed to his place of imprisonmmit, and afterwards, with much 
more reverence, the body of the old man was placed beside him. 

As the moans and the pitiable bowlings of Tomkins were un¬ 
intermitting and most dolorous, I repairedto the deck, and, in the 
afternoon, the weather being still fine, with baffling winds, I 
there dined upon the reduced allow^ce, and on the same sordid 
fare as the. men. Jasnes Gavel ate nothing. He seemed absorbed, 
absent, and at times transported, evdr and anon muttering to him¬ 
self various texts front Scripture, and pious ejaculations, ‘‘Lord 
have mercy upon his soul! ” being the most frequently repeated. 

About five in the afternoon he went below, and I, going a short 
time afterwards into the fore-cabin, principally to listen if Tom¬ 
kins >vas still moaning, I found Gavel on his knees, praying so 
devoutly, with the Bible before him, that he did not perceive my 
entrance. I looked over his shoulder, and ftfiind the holy book 
open at that part that narrates the sacrifice of Jonah. I shuddered. 
A fear crept over me, that I too \^ell understood the workings of 
his distracted andsupersiitiouj^imaginalion. I laid my hand on his 
shoulder; he started, trembled’, and looked t?p. 

“This will never do. Gavel,” 1 said, mildly. “ Your thoughts 
are unholy, urichristian—damnable. In thty; same book that lies 
before you, there is an expre'ss command, ‘ Thiitrtffalt do no 
murder.’” 

“ A tooth for a tooth, an eye for an eve, and a life for a life. 
But fear not, I will do no murder. »And, Ardent Troughion, if 
I did, you at least should be grateful for it. This murder, as you 
improperly call it,j!vill restore you to y«ur ft^ther, to your-mother, 
to your sister. But fear’not. The Lord Jiitnself will decide this 
question. I am but an insfrumeyt.” 

“ You fill me with horror. Let us leave this unhaqpy man to 
the laws of his country, administered with due form, and by im¬ 
partial judges. |. Do not give <vay to these wild dreams. We shall 
make Teneriffc^ morroiy. We ma^ then hand him over to the 
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civil authorities, if we do not find a man-of-war in the roadstead. 
The British consul will advise us what to do.” 

“ We shall never again reach laud whilst the murderer is on 
boarik) No, not one of us,” answered Gavel, doggedly. 

“>%11, lot us tjien aTl perish together, rather than peril our 
souls by a cond-^d assassination.” 

“Who tallcs ofi/Ssassinaiion, Jroughton,? The word is your’s, 
not mine. 1 wilj not soil my handvwith the dastard’s blood. His 
fate is in the hands of the Lord.” 

“Do net thus pf^yai*icaie with me. Whatsis the letting forth 
blood? Starvation, foisoq, strangulation, or the cool depths of 
the unrcvcali'ng sea, are each as effectual. Shall even a man like 
Tomkins be shuffled out of th/twAy like a loathsome reptile in our 
path, with no prayer—no rile—no Christian burial? Even if he 
be condemned by the laws to suffer death—the consolations of 
religion will not be denied to him during his passage to death, 
nor its rites afterwards. You have no right, gijiliy as you esteem 
him, to deprive him of them.” 

“He shall have them. I will go in and pray with him, and 
with the dead.” , * 

“ Gavel, 1 swear by,all that’s saeved, TV watch you. I will be 
a guard to this man until the laws determine his fate.” 

“Be so. Fear me not. I swear to you that he shall have 
Christian burial.” 

“Must I be satisfied with< this assurance? May 1 depend 
upon you?” 

“ You may. And see, I take j[his sinner food,” 

The mate then procured him one ration, exactly similar to those 
served out to the rest of the skip’s company, with half a pint of 
fetid cold water. I entered the after cabin with him. The master 
was in mental agoqy oti the floory*still bound, and had removed 
himself as far as possible from the dead body, llis haggard 
countenance was cadaverously pale, excepting wh/^re it was dis¬ 
figured by^rii^ dark* blue blotches of intemperance. He was 
wretched* spmacle, every muscle in his l^ce quivering, every 
limb trembling. 

“I have brought you*food and water,” said the mate sternly. 
“ Eat, and then try to mwke your peace with God.” 

But he could not eat—h^could not drink. Ho could only plead 
to be removed from.'his ghastly companion, a'nd petition for his 
favourite rum. How Jrdently, how passionately, did the abject 
wretch pray for the draught of iiiioxm'ation! His language was 
by turns b«ld, figurajive, pathetic, and touching. I had no con¬ 
ception of the powers of his eloquenep. What impassioned oratory 
was wasted, for the privilege of making himself /i beast! To all 
these moving appeals, Gavel answered only w tightening the 
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bands upon his hands and feet, and lashing him more securely to 
a ring-bolt in the stern-post. His arms had been previously 
loosened, in order that he might, if he had chosen, feed himself. 
When ihe male thought him properly secured, he lockyd the 
door of the cabin, and, with myself, proceeded on deck./ 

To all my remonstrances on this unnecessjj^^'^crueltyj'he was 
sternly unheedful. Tfeere was ajight wind fr^.li’i thought quarter. 
Every sail that our jury-mast^ and make-ahift ygrds could carry 
and spread, was extended to take advantage of it. As the bright 
haze of the heat dispersed, end the evcniifg ^proaclied, cool and 
clear, the high and snow-white peal^^of Tiimeriffe distinctly ap¬ 
peared right before us, singularly and beautifully relieved by the 
intense blue of the sky. • % 

There was joy came upon us all but Gavel, and the prisoner in 
the cabin. My exhilaration was excessive—the mate, however, 
grew more and more gloomy. At that moment I could have 
embraced my bittejrest enemy. Full of this gushing milk of human 
kindness, I addressed the superstitious zealot in the blandest and 
most friendly tones. I could not nuFvc him. 1 talked to him of 
his friends,'* his liomd, of happiness ,jn store for him, of his ap¬ 
proaching promotion. ^ But it roused him^not. I spoke to hiTti' 
of his mother, and he softened. But it was only a change from 
the stony rigidity of despair to its weakness. I could see, by the 
contorted play of the muscles of his face, that he could have wept, 
had it not been for very shame. Hje thanked me with a tremulous 
voice for all my kindness to him—made me write down in my 
pocket-book the address of his^mother—desc«ibcd to me exactly 
where she lived, in some bye-street leading from the Commercial 
Road—and asked me to be kind.ilo her. Indeed, had he been 
standing on the 'jcaffold, with the headsman near him, he could 
not have taken a more solemn ieave of me*, or^badc God bless me 
more fervently—and we all the lime nearing land with a favouring 
and rapidly-incjTcasing breeze. 


CHAPTER VL 

A quick burial. Dbasters accumulalp, and a sad redustiiih of the dramatis personae 
ensues. Any port in a slorra; and 1 find lbat)i boat is much belter to be grasped at 
tbau a straw by a cirowuing man. " 

• 

It was nearly dusk, when wp found the wind had risen so much, 
that wo were fenced to take in sail. It was done cheerfully and 
rapidly. 
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“It is coming,” said Gavel to me; “ we are drawing near the 
end of this frightful chapter : before midnight we shall have 
learned the great secret: I am awed, but yet, I am happy.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ j^it I have much lo do. I will save as many of you as I 
can : il,is a bitt^,r,jEup that is offered to me, but I will not, I may 
not refuse it.” ‘ J ^ 

Ho then attain ti^n^d the hands up, still'furthcr to shorten sail. 
After this was done, and we were again running along under the 
foresail only'—thak unlucky foresail—he called the men aft, and 
spoke to them to il^ following effect. ' 

“ My meuj we shah hafe hard work to-nigjit; prepare your¬ 
selves. 1 know by signs ihaLyou cannot understand that, before 
midnight, we shall have the sea and the heavens raging. Let us 
be prepared. He who ds below promised you each a bottle of 
rum ; but I know that you would not now take it if it wereoifered 
to you. Let us not stand Hke beasts upon the brinks of our 
graves; but, as there has been much malice between me and you, 
as a peace-offering, I will g^ive to every man on board a half-pint 
of spirits.” 

.. “ Too much, too much,”'I exclaimed; but Gavel did not take 
the least notice of the Interruption. 

“ Now, if there is any man among you whom I have wronged 
or insulted, let him come forward, and I will right him if I can. 
None : —well, then, I am, from my very heart, glad to see that 
there is no ill-will among us.' Let us all shake hands. At four 
bells, (10 o’clock, p. m.), in the first watch, we will bury the 
dead. If any matf thinks his hal^pint too much for him, let him 
refrain. We must not disgrace the last of poor old Wilson, for 
you all know that he was your’'s and every sailor's friend. Let us 
attend his burial like men and like,Christians, join me, my dear 
friends, as fervently a*s you can in the burial service—we are 
threatened with much calamity, for there is a murderer on board.'' 

The men were the,i^ all sent down except the man at the wheel 
and one loiJl^ut ahead. Gavel then walked the deck with me, 
labouring under a grW depression of spirits. At length, ho 
ordered Jugurtha, the Negro, lo be sent to him, and then it was, 
for the first time, that If d’seovered that the poor fellow was 
dumb. However, the male, made himself understood sufficiently, 
and the dark coiintei^ance-jf the black'qrinned with a satisfaction 
that I thought almost demoniac. 

It was now nearly eight o'clock, or, as it is nautically termed, 
the beginning of the first watch. By this time, I had become a 
very tolerable seaman; my schooling had been severe, but not 
only salutary as regarded my present position, but also of the 
most vital importance to me in my after life. 
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Gavel advanced lo me with a great deal of respect in his man¬ 
ner, and said, “ Mr. Troiighion, will you do me the favour to 
keep the first half of the first watch ? You perceive that the wind 
is bustling up into a gale; there is a gooti man at the wheel and 
a good look-out placed forward. Do not, if you please,^sturb 
the men from the enjoyment of the spirits that ivave served out 
to them, without there»is the ftiogt pressing o/A^asiont” 

“ Considering their long abstinence, thej*will get drunk.” 

“ I know it; but only partly so. I speak undj^er an,invisible and 
supernatural control; th'fiy will be spber'enoiiah four hours hence. 
Do not disturb me on any account. Jugurina and I,must go and 
sew the dead up ift his winding-sheet. Y'ou know that we bury 
to-night. A body should not Be'\ept long in these warm lati¬ 
tudes : besides, it is unlucky, and with a corpse on board, ono 
does not feel comfortable. Besides, I wish to offer religious 
consolation to the drunken reprobate bek^w.” 

“ James Gavel !i’ 

“Ardent Troughton, I meet your look with a calm brow and 
a clear conscience. We are doomed. In spite of human skill, 
most, if not all of uk, will go down> this night, to their^ watery 
graves. It is unsafe jo let rfie drunken padman loose who ^ 
below. In thejcrisis, when the timbers part, and the cold, black 
death of the wave is amongst us, can he be saved?—ought he to 
be saved? and steeped, as he is, in sin, ought I not to endeavour 
to awake in his mind some religious thoughts? The parable of 
the eleventh hour is honey and balm to the sinner.” 

“Well, go. Do we not all v^ani those consolations?” 

“ None so much as he.” 

He then went below with Jugurtka; and every time, as I turned 
aft in my solitary; watch, 1 heard a low moaning rise out of 
the after-cabin, and mingle #s)rrowfully«wiib the whistling of 
the winds that came shrieking after us as we hurried on our 
course. , ^ 

The night w^as excessively dark, for the Hying had ap¬ 
peared with the gale, and obscured what liRle starlight ^e might 
have expected. The moon was voyaging round the earth, the 
fickie companion of the sun, and was wirti him now, far beneath 
the horizon. That my thoughts shoufd4iave assumed a sombre 
hue was most natural. Tli,e office goii^ on immediately jpeneath 
me of sewing the stain steward up in his hd^nmock, at once his 
coffin and his shroud, the dire events of tBe day, and the dread¬ 
ful prognostications of the 'mate* which *I could not, though I 
wished, despise, altogether lay heavily on ipy bosom.'* 

I would have conversed with the man who was steering, were 
it not that ail ht’f attention was necessary lo keep the brig from 
broaching to. i^^ntinually hailed the man forward to keep a 
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good look-out, but his monotonous, dismal, ^‘Ay, tty, sir,” did 
not, in the least, tend to dispel my melancholy or distract my 
thoughts. 

As .is usual in these cases, my mind ran back to the scenes that 
I hadVeft, and thp raenlory of other days came over me with a 
mingM' bitternlj*RS and pleasure. For the first time, 1 felt a 
strange ten^ernes^.(^come over me. for the little Mira. I dwelt 
upon her pure and thir complexion, and the honest yet intellectual 
frankness of her countenance. I recalled to mind the social board 
of the good bid ifiCrchont, with all its luxuries, and the smiling 
and cordial faces aKg^und it.' I contrasted all th's, and much 
more, with the reeling. anS crazy vessel that was staggering on, 
like one just recovering froij|W a* fit—the vagabonds of the sea, 
who were now my companions, and, above all, with the morose 
and. superstitious, though manly mate, with the terrible idea of 
murder so familiarized to his^mind, that he had, by some strange 
and perverted manner'^of reasoning, sanctified k by the approba¬ 
tion of religion. 

What I am going to rela/e may be deemed a wild fiction. I 
cannot help it. I wish that it were so. To me, it was a dread- 
.f"! truth, and taught me an awful lesson of mistrust in our weak 
natures, and the necessity of guarding against presumption, that 
nursing mother of superstition; but I will hurry over this part of 
my biography as rapidly as 1 can. 

It was just eight bells, ten o’clock, when James Gavel again 
cam'e on dock. His features ^ere rigid and stern, yet there was 
a wild excitement in his eye that was painful to look upon, and 
which appeared the more startliif^, from the concentrated light 
of the lantern that he held, lie first of all, with studious phrase, 
thanked me for the diligent watch that 1 had kept. Indeed, lat¬ 
terly, I had perceived a refinemenj in his language much at vari¬ 
ance with his fortAcr nautical phraseology. He then requested 
me to turn up the hands for the burial of the dead. The wind 
was mournfully sing'ffg among the rigging, and hurrying along 
the deck?7*^S^lst the doleful cry of the boatswain, “All hands to 
burial,” sounded strangely sad. The men did not hurry up quickly, 
as usual. They came up like so many shadows in the partial 
darkness, stealing quietly and reverently aft. 

By the directions of Gavel, who superintended the preparation, 
instead of placing the grawng on the gangway, as is usual, he or¬ 
dered it to be placed/)n the taffrail, that, as we were running 
before the wind, when the b®dy was thrown overboard, it might 
the sooner be clear of the vessel. The line was made ready, an¬ 
other lantern was liyjhted, and Jugnrtha, the dumb black, with 
the boatswain and Gavel, went bela\v, and shorilv afterwards the 
corpse was handed up, covered with the ship’s y-lours for a pall. 
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It was then put upon the grating, in order to be launched over¬ 
board. 

The manner of burial at sea is this. The body is sewn up in 
the hammock of the dead, and, if he had died of any disease con¬ 
sidered epidemical, the bed-clolhes are'also .contained '\A this 
canvass shroud. Two or three heavy shot are ?ilso sewiC up at 
the feet, to ensure a rapid sinking. The grating is usgd as a kind 
of bier, on which this mummy-like receptacle for mortality is 
placed, and that, with the body, is launched generally, over the 
shin’s side. The graiing.is afterwards, when the fuileral service 
has been completetf, hauled again on boart^jJy means of the rope 
attached to it. • , 

The body on the grating, covertsd with the ensign, was, at the 
direction of the mate, made ready for launching overboard; the 
whole of the ship’s company clustering Vound, and one of. the 
seamen holding the lantern. Gavel prepared to read the funeral 
service. Hats were taken off. * 

Axing your pardon, Mr. Gavel,” began one of the men, 
but it seems to me as if you had sewed up all poor Wilson’s 
bed-clothes, it is so'bulky like. Now, as he didn’t die of no 
fever—and my whole kit wap washed overboard last gale, IV* 
willing to pay a fair price for his’n, and fou can stop it out of 
my wages.” 

Jugurtha grinned, and the mate merely said, “ Silence, do not 
disturb the service.” . 

“ Hail you not better, Mr. Gavel,” remarked the boatswain, 
send for the captain? Sarve him right, I ^hink, to be made 
stand by the man he murdered,* 

“ He is near enough,” said Ga\el, hurriedly and with a slight 
shudder, “ Lctjnrto have no more interruption. You man at 
the wheel, there, John Cousins.^ mind the^ship’s head, and keep 
your ears open.” 

Three times did Gavel begin, and, at each attempt, his voice 
was, as if in wrath, blown back upon his^ips, and^j. last, he 
was obliged to turn his face from the corf^e, and'standing thus 
to proceed. This omen, this apparent anger of Him to whom 
the hurricane is but as a servant, appailechnot Gavel, Verily was 
he a man of strong nerve, or he was hisrc than an enthusiast. 

In a loud, clear, and sonorous voice, that the winds could not 
overcome, he began, “ ‘ I am iho rosurreciten and the li*fe, saiih 
the Lord,’ ” etc., etc., still keeping with thb left hand a firm hold 
of the bier, whilst, with’his right, he» held the prayer-book. 
There was a savage si^emnity about the scene, that did not ele¬ 
vate, but made the heart tremble. The officiating priest, for so, 
for the moment-kmust we calf this untamed seaman, seemed to be 
actuated by a sp\it of defiance, as mudjh as by a feeling of piety; 
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and ihore was a scowl of f»r;uifi d revenge, or of some passion as 
ev>l, upon ins counienaiice. Tl)ai il was dangerous even then and 
there to cross him, was made manifest by an interruption, that, 
on any other occasion, would have appeared ludicrous. 

Thlwisappointtid sailor, who had wished to inherit the bedding 
that h^'>upposod was tacked up with the body of the steward, 
cried out in^a reproachful manner,*when (Vtvel read aloud, “ We 
brought nothing into this world, and it is certain that we can 
carry npthing out,” 

‘*'Then why do5s Wilson walk off with his |>lankets and bed? ” 

The hand that helb«on tl^e bier was dashed, in an instant, by this 
man of fierce passions, into the face of the interrupter, whilst he 
exclaimed, “ Silence, reprobilc scoffer! ” 

As the seaman fell to the deck with the blow, he muttered a 
dreadful imprecation, ahd a strange and stifled groan was heard, 
but no one knew from whenpe it proceeded. 

After this. Gavel resumed the book, and r?ad on. The gale 
was increasing momentarily, but it seemed to make no impres¬ 
sion upon the stern officiat«r. He read more loudly and more 
sternly. A horror began tp creep over uS all. Meihought, at 
'iiines, t'nat the corpse under the u-nion jack had a motion not 
produced by the plunging and rolling of the vessel. I endea¬ 
voured to' repel the horrible idea that seized me. It was in 
vain. My suspicions increased every moment. I knew not how 
to act. 

Gavel read on. 

It was now a perfect storm, yet he seemed to be trying his 
strength against it.' His voice became shrill, and still mastered 
the rushing of the mighty wjnds. Twice had I laid my hand 
upon his arm, and besought him to forbear.,. I might as well 
have addressed th^ lenpest that was hurrying us to destruction. 
He was labouring—^labouring did i say? revelling under the in¬ 
fluence of a superstitious excitement. Nothing but sudden death 
could ha\ii^4ppped^']iim. 

He read on. 

Another hand had quietly stepped to the wheel to assist the 
man at the helm—for the brig was bounding, plunging, and reel¬ 
ing—but to ail this Gavel' seemed impassible, imperturbable. 
The service drew to conclusion—I was.m a perfect agony of dread. 
The cold perspiratii^n stood upon my brow. ' I felt, 1 knew not 
why, that I was assisifng at some horrible, some unnatural sa¬ 
crifice. Several times was I upon th‘e "point of laying my hands 
upon the swaddled eprpse to relieve the C’^ushing burthen of my 
suspicions; but when the cruel mate came to that part which 
finishes ihe*ceremony, and read, “ We thereftve commit iheir 
bodies to the deep,” the fuib, in ail its horr/r, flashed upon 
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mo, and I caught at Gavel’s throat, and exclaimed, ** Atrocious 
murderer! Men, haul the bodies on board.” 

But Gavel was loo quick for me. He thrust the grating over 
the stern, and the plash of the descendipg bodies to iheh cold 
deep grave was hardly heard amidst the lashings of the w^r that 
boiled under the counter of the vessel. ^ 

** Man of cruel superstition*! what hast thou donr^ ” 

Ho replied collectedly, almost calmly, ** Thefe is one more 
Jonah for the whale—I have buried the quick a 9 d the dead. 
He had the conSQiaiioils of religion—hS lja<I Christian burial. 
There is now safety for us all—the^winis will shortly cease. 
Hands, up foresaif.” * 

“ Deluded murderer! ” said I, petrified with horror. But he 
heard me not—he went forward to assjst in reducing the only 
sail we had upon the vessel. In the attempt it was split into 
shreds. The next moment the set? rushed over us, and swept 
away the wheel, the two men who were steering, and the bin¬ 
nacle ; and the brig broached to. Before these damages were 
commented on, our jury-masts wer# over the sides. We w'ere 
again a wrp*ck. All that is so awfully*magnificent in a storm came 
down, as in vengeance* upon'us. There yas the battering hdH;’ 
and the nimble.-longued lightning, that voiced the anger of the 
heavens in the stunning thunders—and the wind—0 that wind! 
—it appeared as if it was able to ha\e lifted us out of the water, 
had we not, as 1 fancied, been henvy with a load of sin—bur¬ 
dened with the weight of a double homicide. 

The discomfited mate crept ajt to me. Hejaoked abject, hag¬ 
gard, dismayed. No longer had he the high expression of an 
awarder of \engpance—he was thotrembling felon. 

“God forgive me!” he exclaimed in his agony, “how Satan 
hath misled me!” At that mbment I cou<d rmt restrain the bit¬ 
terness of my reproaches. I placed my mouth close to his ear, 
and shouted inio it, “ Is this the calm you hpve purchased for us, 
O man of iniquity? Where are we now to Idok for,jwfety—with 
the black wave that is sporting with the dead body of ydur mur¬ 
dered captain? And how murdered? May it not be remem¬ 
bered against you in the fatal day! ^WRy do you crouch here? 
—for you, repentance is loo late : prayet is useless. Do you see 
that dark bounding wave ih«t has just passed over your for,ecasiIe, 
sweeping wnih H, v^uh as Jiille remorse as il'they were so much 
sea-wced, the half of your crew to t|;ie angry deeps?—this is the 
safely that you have purchased with the jlncc of blood : it is the 
third wave, is it not, James Gavel—the thiyd, that yhu sailors 
think so destructive? Well„ there is the second, and, behold, 
how smooth yo decks are! Do you not tremble fur the third ? 
—murderer—spXak I ” » 
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Spare me.” 

“Up, man, and showsomeofyour boasted seamanship: -where is 
now your craft of practice? Has your brain no expedicni, your 
hearfcnofibre? Has yqu ri{Tht hand forgot its cun nin{j? Oh, yes! 
on ywr knees then, and meet your death like a felon ; for we shall 
all perlih, all--all—all—for the murderer is still on board ! ” 

To theswalmost insane invectives the shivering wretch replied 
not, but contr,acted* himself into as small a space as possible, 
trembling eycessi^yely. I was strangely situated ; crouched down 
under what little rcpiafhed of the quarterdeck^ bulwark. Bounder, 
the Newfoundland deg, on one side, the grinning Negro, Jugurtha, 
on the other, whilst the utterly prostrate mate lay rolled up at 
our feet. The dog from tim^ to time looked up piteously, and 
licked my face and hands, and the black was the very personifi- 
catfoh of a stoic. 

The third swell caipe. For an instant, I perceived a curling 
white canopy high over the heads of this wretched group, and 
the next, we were far, far to leeward in the open and dreary sea, 
and a little dispersed from fach other. At that period I could not 
swim. Jugurtha was soon.beside me, and the faithful Bounder 
“‘ibb. 'the waves were huge and‘monstjrous, but they did not 
break, excepting when they met with resistance, for they were 
heaving in the exact direction of the wind. I never once lost 
ray perceptions: they were, instead of being confused by the 
dangers and horrors around me, painfully distinct. Bounder 
swam nobly. I merely placed my left hand upon bis back, and I 
was sufficiently rupported. Jugurtha swam buoyantly on my 
right. We endeavoured to turn and face the brig, from which 
we had been washed. We did so at length, notwithstanding the 
violence of the spray : but she was no more ;,or, if she existed, 
the few yards of d,'Stance that we'?iad been swept from her were, 
in the darkness, sufficient to hide her from our view. 

I now despaired for the first time. J gave one thought to my 
unknown^li^ents 5nd sister, and addressed myself to prayer. 
After ihts, I felt considerably calmed and almost resigned. I even 
dared, without repining, to contemplate the agonies of a prolonged 
death, and felt no inchnaiion to hasten it by plunging, at once, 
beneath the waters. c 

But a temporary relief was at hand. Through the obscurity, 
the long-boat, that Vas, with ourselves, washedVjff the booms, 
came drifting towarifs us. Jugurtha struck out manlully; the 
excellent dog rivalled him, and thirblack first, and then myself 
and Bounder, were soon securely scaled, m it. 

After a little while, we heard a human voice, and on looking 
over the stern, I discovered James Gavel hangiM on by the rud¬ 
der-gudgeon. , k 
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** Ardent Troughton,” said he, **shake hands with me; you 

have proved yourself a better man than I-God bless you! 

—pray for me—somelimes think of the poor deluded sinner, 
who sinned through ignorance more than hardness of heart:— 
you have my moiher’s address.” * ^ ,y 

“ Come on board,” said I, endeavouring to’hgul him^by the 
hand that grasped mipe hrml^. ^ ' 

“ Never : one murderer shall not again endanger two precious 
lives” ^ 

“As you hope for redemption, bewane of fuicidfe.” 

“ I will, I do—Go(f bless you!—I will hope, and I will swim 
to the last. Remember James Gavel* ago your promise to his 
mother.” Then, with a plunge, he wrenched hw hand from my 
grasp, boldly turned his face from the boat, and struck out in the 
direction where the vessel, or some remnants of her, might be 
supposed still to exist. ^ 

In a few seconds, he was lost to my vtew. As my sobs invo¬ 
luntarily burst forth at the nobleness of this self-sacrifice, 1 could 
not help confessing, that in the self^evoted visionary all the best 
requisites*of a hero were concentrated, and ruined by a senseless 
superstition and an impious pnd degrading notion of a benefifip.ty^ 
Deity. * 

He was never heard of more. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Contains but a miserable account or aijpanimodations (or man and beast on the highway 

of nations. 


Immediately that I had lost sight of the fjpthusiast, James Gavel, 
I fancied that there came a lull, and that the tem|<^had visibly 
decreased. Even in my perilous, my afmost desponding situa¬ 
tion, 1 could not but give many rogrcls,to the stern, high-souled, 
and self-immolating seaman, and [.inwardly prayed that the sa¬ 
crifice might not have been in vain. 

Al ter the emigion nalfirally attendant qpon this awfal incident 
had somewhat subsided, I turned my thoughts to my present si¬ 
tuation. The boat had shjpped Jdivi little water, and rose buoyantly 
upon the high, long, and unbreaking swell. It was the long-boat. 
—a large and slouil)-buili craft, that haiVbeen use3 to ship the 
pipes ol wine, and perfectly seaworthy; but, saving the thwarts, 
there was no|;iing whatever in her; neither sail, oar, rudder, nor 
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spar of any kind. Still, it was necessary lo make our situation as 
endurable as possible. Juguriha had set himself down in the 
stern-shocis, with his knees drawn up, and his hands resting upon 
them, with the lower part of his body immersed in water appa- 
renlly^atisfied, certainlyrapaiheiic. In this situation he remained 
moiiorltess for afloAst twenty minutes, and Bounder, the New- 
foundl^^< dog, had coiled himself pp, with evidently something 
of a similar^eling, upder the head-sheets.*’ I occupied this space 
of time alternately in prayer, and the most bitter anticipations. 

But man's dutiei cease but with his life, and I knew that action 
was the best, and generally the victorious, antagonist to appre¬ 
hension. By this timfc, it* required no superstitious feeling to 
perceive that the slorn? was fi^st decreasing. The wind howled 
over the oceam in intermitting and fitful gusts, and in the hollows 
of the vast seas we were,nearly becalmed. 1 roused myself, and 
arose. 

“ Jugurtha,” said I to the Negro, placing myihand kindly upon 
his shoulder, “Jugurtha, do you hear me? My brave black 
brother, we must bestir ourselves, and bale the boat out.” 

At the first few words h'e was heedless, but whop the two 
syllable^ brother, met Ins car, he started and trembled, and im- 
"nil^aiaiefy one of the most intense ahd unsophisticated grins of 
pleasure divided the lower part of his countenance for a moment, 
showing two ranges of teeth, of the whitest and the largest, and 
he then jumped upon his legs as if he had been electrified. 
Though 1 talked about baling the water out of the boat, 1 had no 
idea how it was to be effected. Either hat or cap we had none ; 
and my ingenuity could furnish no»betier means than the toilsome 
and childish ones of using the hollows of our hands. Jugurtha 
knew better, lie had his jacket off in an instant, and, making 
a sort of bucket of the body of it, with my assistaficc, we scooped 
out the water manfully.'' In less thttn half an hour we were tole¬ 
rable dry. 

Wet and weary as v;e were, fatigue made her usual and un- 
compromisfii|^.deman9 upon nature for sleep. So Jugurtha and 
I lay dowrf in the bottom of the boat fraternally, and, as the night 
was cool. Bounder came and thrust his shaggy and warmth-im¬ 
parting hide between us ;* and thus we slept in an open boat, and 
in the open ocean, the retiring storm singing us its mournful 
lullaby. 

Well do I remembe.* |t, that repose was a delicious one. For 
the first hours my senses were s^waddled with a deep, dreamy, 
and vague consciousness of security, a feeling of having the arms 
of a tangible Providence round about me; and I nestled into my 
fancied happiness, as does the unweaned infant into the bosom of 
its mother. ^ 
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But, towards morning, the visions of my mind grew more 
distinct, and more joyous. I dreamt, ridiculously enough, that I 
was asleep in the best state bed of Mr. Falck, my old master, and 
that his five daughters were standing around me, with merry 
malice in their faces. Methought that 1 ^aw lhem dislincty, but 
I could not wake. They spread around this lar.ge ber^ most 
superb breakfast, nor* was there wanting wines an/^^uits. I 
strove to arouse and scold them for this ihftir graceless conduct 
in being thus in a bachelor's bed-room, and for \)ringing about 
me also so many dppetisQfig and tantalising*viantfs. But my efforts 
were vain; I could neither move nor ^peal^ though I heard and 
saw e\ery thing minutely. And then methought that the plump, 
and pretty, and red-haired Miss Agatha came clpse up to my 
bed'Side, and, dabbling my blushing and burning cheeks with her 
very white fingers, said to me, mouthing her words like a nurse 
to its child, “ Pretty little babe, it cjin’t wake up, can’t it?—high 
nonny, ho nonny, and there’s its breakfast, pretty dear—it shall 
have some sugar if it will open its pretty eyes, bless it!” And, 
at every word, the sisters around w%re convulsed with laughter. 
A feeling ef dissatisfaction—of the supernatural, now began to 
creep over my dreamy — how was it that I appeared W be^j 
marble, moiionless, powerless? 

“ See at it,” said my wicked tormentor, “how vexed it looks 
in its slumbers. Hush thee, my babe. Ardenty, pardenly, they 
sha’n’t tease it—no, they sha’n’t. ^lome, sisters dear, let us rock 
it, and sing to it.” 

And then, methought, that each of the four .^sters, laying hold 
of a bedpost, began, despite the level and firm floor, rocking me 
most energetically, and that the young and little Mira, with her 
oblique bright eyes glistening with mirth, stood, singing at the 
foot of the bed, as well as she could forlaaghipg, “There it goes 
up, up, up, and here it goes down, downy,” etc. 

I dreamt ih^t this farce was kept up a considerable time, till at 
length Mira exclaimed, “Oh! the dunder-^*^Jaded sjggjier, it will 
never wake—let us try this; ” and she dashed full into my face 
a huge jug of cold water. 

I awoke indeed. The salt spray was pouring down my face. 
My bed of stale was changed into a crazy4)oat; the banquet around 
me was the famine-stricke'i waves ; for the fresh and merry faces, 
there was noihin^f huma^ to look upon bl\t the black and dis¬ 
figured countenance of Jugurtha. All mf companions consisted 
but of two dumb animals. ‘Hope? had sunk with ihe brig and Ga¬ 
vel beneath the unfalhcvnable waves:—in the j)ittcrness of my spirit 
I cursed the fallacious drean^, and then turned aside and wept. 

The horrors of the three next days! The years of miseries— 
of mortal suffe'i'iings—of infinite agonies—that they contained! 
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Had it not been that I afterwards rectified my calendar by that of 
the rest of the world, 1 should have believed that the sun did not 
set for months. What is lime but the noler of sensations, of 
actions? Oh! those da^^s were long, long years. But they had 
their Vses. 

ShaM describe them ? my spirit faints before the task. Had 
I the poe\.’^,of Byron, or the prose of Ma^ryat, I should not thus 
quail at my attempt, ‘ But, as [‘have said, those days of despair 
had their uses—precious and soul-preserving—however weak 
may be my fecital of them, I feel the endeavour to describe them 
has all the solemnity ^f a duty. 

The first morning was cloudless, the day was sultry, aifd the 
wind had entirely gone downr. The swell was long and mono¬ 
tonous. Neither Jugurtha nor myself scarcely moved. We crouch¬ 
ed ourselves as much d6wn in the bottom of the boat as we could, 
to escape the intolerable ey^ of the vcilless sun. 1 spoke not. 

About noon, the ne'gro made some attempts to swallow a few 
mouthfuls of salt water, which he had scooped up in the hollow 
of his hand; but he spat thqm out again with grimaces of the ut¬ 
most disgust, and madeafterwardsno similar attempt, but relapsed 
wW.O the state of apathy that seemfd natural to him when under 
disasters. The dog was, this first day, the most restless of the 
three. He stalked from stem to stern, and from thwart to thwart, 
backwards and forwards, in the manner that wild animals do in 
their dens in a menagerie, and he would pause at each turn, and 
set up a piteous, a heart-breaking howl, and this he continued 
for the livelong day; but when the sun went down, he came aft to 
us in the stcrn-sh&ets, and nestled himself down beside us. He 
endeavoured to lick my hands and face, but his tongue was dry 
and rough, and the attempt was evidently painful to him. The 
whole of this day of glaring light a^nd silence I ^as tortured with 
a fiery thirst. I bdgaii to envy Gavel. 

How weak is the heathen fable of Tantalus, compared with 
what we then suffered! Before our eyes, dancing,®smiling, down 
into its cldS^'and immeasurable cool depths, shone the mocking 
liquid. AVhat founiam gushing forth in its purity from the hard 
rock—what brook waptoning, splashing, and laughing, over the 
cold pebbles, could rival the templing and transparent appearance 
of the blue waves upon the treacherous bosom of which we floated? 
But place it to the bu-ning lips—let it (ouch the arid and scorched 
throat—the mockery—;the agonizing mockery! Thirst is, to the in¬ 
ternal man, what racks, and wheels, and the burning pile, arc to the 
external. May my worst enemy never endure it in the extreme! 

As night fell, theefangs of hunger were buried deeply in our 
bosoms, and we became wolfish—all but the noble, the generous 
dog. Confidingly he lay his drooping head up(/a my knee, with 
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his fine lan{yuishin(; eyes looking enireatingly in'my face, whilst 
I, monsler that I am, was greedily speculating upon what moisture 
was in his brain, what sustenance in his honest and his faithful 
heart. 

Juyurtha read my thoughts—famine hUs a wondrous syvipathy. 
Ilis wild eyes glared at the caressing animal at my feet,j^ich had 
saved my life. The4)lack arose and stood up, an^r^nclasping 
the knife that hung round his neck, after the manner of seamen, 
by a lanyard, he prepared greedily to enact the butcher. But, 
as he did so, he jomnienced a savage, ^unearthly flowl, the first 
prolonged sounds that ever I had' hegrd from his mouth, for his 
tong'uo had beemloppcd away. The dice wail might have been 
heard for miles in the silence of *that dreadful evening as it stole 
along over the gently undulating water. 

lie advanced towards Bounder, and ftiy heart smote mev. The 
dog had borne me safely through ^he storm, and over the angry 
waves. He had been my playfellow, add he was now trusting 
me as a friend, ’lie was our companion in misery—embarked 
in the same peril—and yet to cat hipi! How faithless, how very 
human wv>uld have been the act!^ 1 could not consent to it. 
Bounder himself seemed to pnderstand the intention of the black, 
for he eyed the branSished knife wistfully, whined piteously, and 
crept still more closely to me as to his natural protector. 

“ Jugurtha,” said 1, mildly, “ you are very hungry, my friend, 
and so am I—let us wait. Poor Bounder has been our compa¬ 
nion in danger. To-morrow we*may meet with some vessel— 
some relief; God has mercy for the merciful. Do you compre¬ 
hend mo? Put up the knife, Iny brother. dJelievc me, that we 
shall sleep the belter for it, than if we had gorged ourselves with 
the flesh and bl^od of this good fellow.” 

At these words the savage^ess of the poor fellow’s features 
relaxed; without a murmur he shut his LnilS, and then laid him¬ 
self quietly down by my feet—^and we again prepared ourselves 
to rest like tfiree brothers. 

At the ready obedience of Jugurtha, my hear<^t\ji softened 
with a woman’s tenderness, and, with the tears in my eyes, I 
made a solemn vow, that if the Almighty spared our lives, ever 
after, come weal, come woe, the doeptjsed black should be to me 
as a friend and as a brother, that he should eat of my bread and 
drink of my cup^ and his home.should beiunder fliy rtyof. How 
have i kept that vow? Not, alas 1 too well. 

My slumbers this secoi>d night •were.inierrupied, uneasy, and 
drvainl'ul. I revisite^i, in my sleep, every banquet o£ which I had 
partaken since I could boast of memory*. How unsatisfactory 
they all were ? The promise kept to the eye was continually be¬ 
lied to the lips. And yet, sometimes I tasted; but, when my 
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dream produced this fruition, the craving that followed for more, 
more, more, was intolerable. As night was advancing into 
morning, I felt extremely cold, chilled, aguish. My companions 
in misery did not seem^ to enjoy a better rest. Bounder was 
evideiWy hunting, seizing, and devouring his prey, all night. The 
sleep o\he Negro was stark, profound, and dcath-likc. Ue was 
the happiea^of the three. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

< 

Sladaes^ and many words closely allied. 1 baptize without a fee, liaring my own burial 
in prospect on the same cheap terms., J fancy that 1 have really died, and grow con¬ 
ceited upon it. ’’ 


Morning came, and the fire-darting sun, and the suffocating 
heat, and the all-consuming thirst. Our parched anti strained 
-eye balls scanned our bounded horicon, but no friendly sail, no 
speck, no succour appe'ared. Blue and overpowcringly bright 
was all around us—above us beamed forth intolerable day. Fa¬ 
mine had become gaunt in the features of Juguriha—the dog was 
restless and feverish, and I W/is nearly mad with hunger, thirst, 
and a thousand bitter hallucinations. 

I was, I fear me, growing delirious. I fancied I saw land— 
cool bowers—fountains playing-^and then some vast three- 
decker would come sweeping by, and when I was upon the point 
of hailing the winged monster, to entreat her noj to run over us, 
the phantom ship wguld vanish. «But the most frequent delusion 
was, that I could perceive bottles floating past us, doubtless filled 
with some agreeable and cooling liquid, none of ^yhich could I 
ever reach ^ T he day ^previous, I had been depressed, and al¬ 
most silent Tin is day, f fell, an irresistible impulse to talk, but 
when I looked upon Juguriha, his countenance appeared so stern, 
so famine-sharpened, th&t, for a long time, 1 resisted the temp¬ 
tation. < ' 

It might have been about two hours after noon, when the black 
suddenly sprang upon his legs, as if no longer sfble to endure the 
tortures of his hunger, &nd made most impressive signs that he 
would kill and eat. Thirst, at that mtrment, was my predomi¬ 
nant afflicticn. I did not believe that the- blood of dog could 
quench it, and my aversion to the shqdding of the. stream of life, 
even though of an irrational animal, was just as str^ong as ever. 

** Juguriha, let U 5 not kill. ,No good has yet come of it. Captain 
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Tomkins killed the steward, and then Gavel killed the captain— 
and God was an(;ry, and destroyed the brig, and all that was in 
it, but you and me, and this poor dog. You understand me— 
you savey—we will sleep to-night—to-morrow morning, God no 
come to us, we kill Bounder, and eat—sdvey so?” f 

He nt^dded in assent, and I now found that I was iW better 
understood when [ sppke to Itim in the abbreviated com¬ 

mon among negroes. I almost felt that, in«wilhho1ding Jugurtha 
from feeding upon the dog, I was doing wrong, and not following 
up that immutable and^divine law of sdf-prbServadon that God 
has planted in oui^ bosoms as a b^ir to suicide. However, 1 de¬ 
termined that 1 would restrain him no longer than till the follow¬ 
ing morning; and that 1 myself, however loathingly^ would partake 
of the revolting meal. It seemed as if the negro had determined 
to obey me unto the death; and thus nty heart grew more and 
more towards him. I bitterly regretted that he could not converse 
with me. Still 1 continued to address him; for the mania of much 
speech was upon me; and I thought, also, that my words might, 
in some measure, divert his thoughts in our melancholy strait. 
Thereupon, the following remarkable monologue ensued. 

“ Jugurtha is a good man,” 

Ho shook his head mournfully in the negative. 

“ Jugurtha does not love to shed blood.” 

Another unequivocal sign of dissent. 

“ But Jugurtha good man—he loves his white brother—and he 
will do for that love what his while brother bids him.” 

He came and kissed my hand affectionatelv and respectfully. 
I was much moved. * 

“ For why does my brother love me, his white friend, so well?” 
He stood up, ^d with the most eloquent pantomime that 1 ever 
beheld, he made me understand more fuUy il^an words could do, 
that beloved me for my kindness to himself and to his shipmates, 
and that I, of all men, had never spurned nor insulted him. I 
now found that conversation was not diffiASt. ^ 

“ How came you, Jugurtha, to lose yoqr tongue: * 

He lay down in the bottom of the boat, upon his back, imitated 
the passing of bands or chains over his arms and legs, then took 
out his knife, and went through the abt’on of excising the member 
of speech. , 

“ In the name -of the mercifulJ who, wfto?” 

But his pantomime could not spell a nkme; 1 endeavoured to 
get it from him by interrogatories." 

“ Back man in Jugurtha’s country?” 

Replied to by a dissenting, and indignant shake of the head. 

“ Buckra body?” 

A savage and vindictive assent. 
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“ Bat who, who could dare do this in a civilized country?” 

Tiiis poor Juguriha could not explain. 

After this, we were for some time silent, when the idea struck 
me like the flash of a sunbeam in the darkness of a dungeon, that 
Jugurlka, my elected.brother, standing as he did with me on the 
very th\^hoId of death, might not be a Christian. If so^ what a 
duty had tperform — and in a space of Ume. how short! 

I questioned him. die knew nothing of (iod or of redemption 
—^he had never prayed. He had no idea of an hereafter; or, at 
least, so 1 unUerst5od him by his action^ for when I asked him 
where he would go to after death, he expanded his arms suddenly, 
so as to imitate the bursting of a bubble, and, e«pellingthcbi-euth 
violently from his mouth, he Uien passed his hand impatiently 
across his face. 

Jogurtha,” said 1, “ the great Being who made that sun, and 
you, my friend, and me, and,all things, made them in love, and 
for love—to be happy tvith trials here, and happy without trials 
after we are dead, for ever, and ever, and ever. You hear that, 
Jugurtha:—now, the great rBeing did not make us all with his 
own hand, but by his eternal law; but he made the first man and the 
first, woman with his own hands himsejf—our fatherandour mother 
—and so, Jugurtha, we’ are all brothers and sisters—never mind 
colour—ihkt come from hot sun in one country, from cold weather 
mother country.” 

Jugurtha seemed to undersfand mo very well, and so I pro¬ 
ceeded. 

“ But your firs^ father and mother, and my first father and 
mother, too, whom' I told you (?od made with his own hands, 
behaved very bad—did what God told them not to do, and told 
falsehoods, and thus sin came upon them, and u/)on all the race, 
and upon you and j;ne,.and death,<too, which before sin came, 
was not, so, for that, we all must die.” 

At this announcement, the negro seemed very miserable; but 
this feeling J^oon ren'oved, for I continued, in tiiis familiar man¬ 
ner, 10 OKplain to hinj, not the mysteries, but the facts Of the 
resurrection of man, and then the ineffable and loving sacrifice 
of the redemption. I opened his soul to the eternal beneficence: 
1 exalted him to immortality', and he wept genuine tears of joy. 

This was not done in a moment: 4.had to repeal and to re¬ 
repeat—but I wearied not.* I fo-got my hunger and my thirst, 
and that 1 was desofatfe on the lone waters;—if his body was 
lost, I panted to save hiSiSoiil*: of a surety, I had then the gift of 
tongues:—.isyet it was inspiration; and, just as the sun was 
setting—may God pafdon me if the act was impious!—I baptized 
the negro with the salt and bitter waters that were destroying us, 
and that I thought so shortlv would prove our graves. 
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Alter this ceremony, imperfect only in form and not in spirit, 1 
prayed with him through the short twilight, and then we lay down 
much coml’orO'd and resigned to die, if God so willed it. 

It was evident to me that the negro was sinking fast. He was 
much older than myself, and had toiled more, previously jo the 
foundering of the Jane. Jor myself, I was labouring und^ over¬ 
excitement; 1 had spo^^en loojmuch; my mind began L/wander. 
Juguriha was no longer the shipwfecked and^dying negro, but the 
imperial Numidian that had battled so long wiAi all-subduing 
Rome: yet 1 could not conceive how it was that the mighty war¬ 
rior lay so quietly dnd sb attenuated at my feet. 

son of Mcymastabal! ” I wildly oj&aimed, “the Roman 
legions arc upon thee! Why sloepesi thou here? Marius, with 
his cohorts and his eagles, are upon thee. Charge with the Mau¬ 
ritanian horse—call to thy comrade, King Rocchus;—but I.re¬ 
membered not that thou art dumb a pretty king, truly 1—how 
wilt thou plead before the Roman senate against the injured and 
much-wronged Adhcrbal?—ihou wilt murder him :—very well— 
but have [ not just baptized thee in tli^ name of the blessed triune 
Deity?—and we have promised to have no-more blood. Jugurtha, 
meihinks that thou art but a sprry king after all ;—what, deadJt— 
yes :—1 know that it tefok six days to starfc thee to death, and 1 
thank God, I hhvc not yet seen my third of starvation.’* And thus 
my senses rambled. 

I can just remember that the thought struck mo amidst my 
coming madness, that, to hesitate longer to devour the poor dog 
would have been an indirect suicide, and that 1 was fumbling for 
the knife of the prostrate bladft, when I fell* off into utter un¬ 
consciousness. 

The next morning, when the sun was two hours old, I awoke, 
or, perhaps, 1 should rather say, recoverejl from my long swoon, 
mad, but with a blessed, a heavenly insanity :—the memory of it 
will never leave me :—it was burnt indelibly into my scorchod- 
up brain by tfic seething sun. It must lit^f while I have life; 
perchance, after the death of mortality, it,may prove something 
more than a mania vision. 

I arose from my recumbent posture, stiff and weak, but sweetly 
tranquil in mind. 1 looked around r/ie, and it was calm. Even 
the long and measured sw^ell of the day before had gone down. 
At my feet lay the»negro and the dog. ’Puls'Sttion was going on in 
each, but they were both insensible. My aMcmpts to rouse Jugur¬ 
tha produced only a lethargic mevlid’n of .impatience, and I soon 
forbore to disturb him, Hunger, thirst, anxiety, terror, the fear 
of death, every feeling had disappeared excepting that of a deli¬ 
cious weakness; it seemed to’me as if my being had travelled back 
to its very earliest unsinful childhoor]; it was an effort too much 
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for me to stand, so 1 reclined upon one of the fore-and-aft seats 
in the stern-sheets of the boat. 

The silent stream of bliss came over my sense of existence so 
gently that my gratitude was vividly aroused, and I burst forth 
into unconscious hymiiifigs : “Glory to thee, Kverlasiing;—lam 
here I’Vi exclaimed rapturously; “dosrthou call for thy servant? 
Lo! I am'i^i^eady : on the misty beam of thy sun will I ascend, and 
kiss the footstool ol^ thy throne. Bountiful! I bless thee : my 
tongue is weak, and there are no words from my lips that are 
meet for the&. Vt ho shall measure thy’^ovc^ thou Illimitable in 
mercy? The shiningybos 9 m of thy sea is glorious in the resplen¬ 
dency of thy heavens,^but what is it? or tire orbs that wheel 
everlastingly through thy hritt^ament,—what are they? But as a 
grain of sand on the sea-shore, as a drop in the vast ocean, com¬ 
pared to the vastness oV the conception of thee, even in a worm 
like me. Unutterable! Mystprious! none can comprehend thee; 
even those about thy throne are lost in awe; we'know thee only 
as an eternal and unfathomable, illimitable principle of love. Take 
me to thee; lap me in the sihadow of thine all-embracing wings; 
teach me my song of praise,,that I may sing it, and my heart be 
glftd.” • 

I uttered rhapsodies 'like these, and my bosom dilated with un¬ 
spoken aspirations too glowing for words;—hoiir passed after 
hour, and then, when the beams of the sun came slantingly from 
the heavens, methought that, misty spii;its travelled down them 
from above as on an ctherial road, and they came walking on the 
waters, and crowding around the boat, where I lay as on my 
death-bed. I kno^ it was illusic^ all; but how vivid, how all- 
glorious did those beings appear 1 At first, I discerned them but 
faintly; 1 passed my hands over my eyes; I attepiplcd to rub out 
from them those heavenly appoaraeces, as so many spectra that 
were the vain creations of a disordered organization. 

But they would not depart; they pressed round and smiled upon 
me. Some of thes^tbeautiful shadows fanned me into coolness 
with their ambrosial }yings, raining down fragrance the While. 
Each moment, they became more palpable, more real, and then a 
symphony of many mingled voices stole gently along the surface 
of the waters, and thoiigp <he words were in a language never 
heard by me before, yet I understood them intuitively and at once, 
and the^chorus seemed to'say tp me, “Brother spirit, come to 
thy mansion above.”' 4 

And anon, the boat hap chatiged to » cloudy car, and the figure 
of Jugurihg stood afar off in vast proportions on the waves, and 
seemed like some giufit ascending into view over a far distant hill; 
and gfadually the space between the blue water and the blue 
heavens seemed to decrease, nor knew I whether the one de- 
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scended or ihe other arose. At last, they f'airly mingled together, 
and were as one; and then vast volumes of go'd 'n mists were 
slowly unfoldiiig in the centre, like the ivory doors of a glorious 
temple, and, at one sudden burst, light the most transcendant 
flashed upon my brow, and entered iniA my very heart, which 
knew it at once to be the essence of the Eternal, whilst, A om the 
four corners of the unvverse came reverberating thun^^^ of har¬ 
mony that syllabled out to my whirling bri/!n the word Adore! 
and then, stunned by this excess of light and o( melody, I fell 
down senseless even where I had stood.# * ‘ 

At that moment^ had my soul acti^lly passed away, what a 
glorious euthanasia I 


CHAPTER IX. 

1 undergo man; strange metamorphoses, and, from being the skeleton of a dried>up 
merchant, become the skeleton of a regimeiiA Jugurlha shares the hoii^m's, and 
Bounder the pleiitcousness, ^finy prAcnt esialc. 


But we must now return to the severe, to the biting realities 
of life. 

When I nex' became sensible to’exlernal objects, it was with 
a feeble, childish, and idiotic perception, but, at the same time, 
a truly comfortless one. Vagud and indistinct^visions of ship’s 
beams, of tarry effluvia, and of strange and unfriendly faces, all 
dimly seen through a kind of suffocating twilight, were the first 
things upon whicri I employe4 my thoughts, and memory began 
siowly to withdraw the dark veil from between me and the past, 
and then the scene of what 1 thought my triumphant dying pre¬ 
sented itself vivftlly, and afterwards all the occurrences of the 
foundered ship and my drowned companions marched injnourn* 
ful array before my mental vision. 

1 now began to ascertain that I was in the hold of a large ship, 
and that 1 was recumbent upon a Ma^k and tattered blanket 
spread on the coiling o'' the cables. I looked upon myself, and 
fell disgust at the jilthy rags wil|i whfch l^was covered* and 1 
shuddered when I viewed my embrowned and skinny hands, and 
the shrunken sinews of my withered'* arm, 1 knew myself, and 
was wretched. I felt extremely hungry, and yet, at«the same 
lime, an irresistible disposition to sleep, lo’which I gave way, 
and was once more buried iri oblivion. When I next awoke, I 
found myself much renovated, and, what added considerably to 
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my happiness, on the one side of me there was the watchful Ju- 
ffurtha, and, on the other, the faithful Bounder :—I embraced 
them both. 

In a short time, preceded by several men bearing lanterns, a 
party of gentlemen, accompanied by several ladies, were assisted 
into ouc dungeon, and they clustered round us with looks of as 
much c^^iseration as curiosity., The syrgeon—and who' does 
not, when ill, know ^ surgeon ihsiinctively?—approached me and 
felt my pulse,* then the beatings of my heart, after which he 
turned to thfe corftpany, and said in very excellent Castilian— 

** After all, this hideous and loathsome skdieton may live.” 

"What a lesson for ihe vanity of Ardent Trpughion, who, but 
a few weeks before, thought himself so handsome ! 

“ Let me look at him—nay, nay—withhold me not;—I am 
proof against ugliness*':—hold up the lantern to his face, my 
friend ;—1 have an interest in him. You all know, cruel men 
that you arc, that you'woul^ have abandoned titem as dead, had 
it not been for my whim ;—the light higher—^tlesus ! what ghast¬ 
liness—yet its eyes are nymstrously large and fine, as I ’ m a 
Catholic! Can it speak, or is it dumb, like the two others?” 

this was uttered by a*Spanish lady of radiant beauty, and, 
as I gazed into the sweet harmonics of he!\' countenance, I drank 
in health &nd strength, as from a fountain of life; 

** Lady! ” I replied in Spanish, “ the wretched merchant thanks 
you. Oh, give me but the air and the light of heaven :—the life 
you have preserved shall be 'devoted to you.” 

“ There,” said she, with a glorious and triumphant smile, 
“ there; when 1 picked up a riten and a sapless weed upon the 
ocean, 1 acquired a devoted—which of you all, gentlemen, Spa¬ 
niards though you boast yourselves, have made me a speech so 
gallant? By all means,. Captain M^ntez, let him have better ac¬ 
commodations.” 

“ Has he any civil or military rank?” said the commander, 
tossing up his head,** so as to give the crown oV it, against the 
low beams, a smart pdmoniiory rap. 

I answered shortly m the negative, and the proud Spaniard 
turned round abruptly and disappeared. 

My fair advocate iiexi,iuvned to a rough-looking man. “ Sure¬ 
ly, you, who being second in comnjand, have a cabin so spa¬ 
cious, ban afford rfl^om lln it,for this poor^man, and a decent 
change of raiment a'Is©.” 

But the first male did not'appear io be much pleased with this 
appeal. However, he growled out to .me as graciously as he 
could, “ Arc you a‘scaman, signor? ” 

I shook my head. 

“You see, Donna Isidopa, that my clothes would not suit him, 
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and my cabin is but just painted;—he will do very well here until 
we let (JO the anchor.” 

So he departed to perform his duties, leaving, like the Levile 
that passed by on the other side, the most important duty unful¬ 
filled. ^ . 

Donna Isidora, at these repulses, smiled somewjbat bilJjerly, and 
now seemed determined to try, in malice, how far inhospi¬ 
table spirit would be carried; so’ she turned to a v6ry effeminate 
and elaborately-dressed man, with two watches, or rather a 
watch-chain and appendages hanging f/om each fob, and said 
to him, “ Well, count, for the honour^of die ancient Iberian hos- 
pilality, you ought to take him into that after-cabin of your’s 
which you have fitted out so luxuriously, and of which you are so 
proud.” 

“ Is he noble?—is he an hidalgo ?—has he never ridden upon 
an ass?” , 

“ I think I heard him say that he was*a merchant;” but, be¬ 
fore the lady had finished her compassionate speech, the man 
with the old escutcheon was hobblii.^ up the after-hatchway. 

The three ladies who had accomp^ied Donna Isidora began to 
litter, and to show signs of iieing nmch amused. My ch’awpion 
now looked round with an amialile perplexity, in \vhich there 
was, I couid not help thinking, a great deal of malice, when she 
suddenly exclaimed— 

“The Virjiin be praised! hero wmes the padre. Take care, 
holy father, for this place is rather of the darkest—mind how you 
step—beiiedicite!—now you arg safe, so you rieed hold and press 
my hand no longer. In good season have you come, holy father. 
My stray drift of the ocean turns out to be a Spaniard—Spanish, 
are you not, sigtjor? You see, he assents—a Spanish merchant, 
who has already devoted his+ife to me.”* « 

The ecclesiastic snuffled out a sigh that might have been con¬ 
strued by tho^e around either as the plethoric or the amorous 
—fo< the priest was very fat, and, for a cftlebale, very inflam¬ 
mable. •• * 

“ And, in order to make the offering of some value to me,” she 
continued, “ you must assist to prolong it, by yielding up to him 
a pan of your excellent berth, and procuring him some sort of 
decent habiliments.” 

“ beautiflil daughter, if*you would, sometimes step into 

my humble cell, and watcli the ameijdmenf of your protege—for 
you know that I am vowed lo works of bi'otherly love and charity 
—if you w ould step in*-” 

“ Of course—of course.” . 

“ I have some excellent conserves—the nuns of Santa Margue- 
riita are illustrious confectioners—day purgatory be short to 
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jhpni!—and there’s some noyeau from Martinique—than which 
only one thing is moie delicious that can meet the lips,” and he 
moistened his own most significantly. “ Yes, daughter bella, 
charity—but I have said fine things about charity after mass—we 
will take the poor publiqpin in unto my cell. Son,” said he, ad- 
dressing^e through his nose, ‘‘doubtless thou art a child of the 
holy mo\hiShchurch, ^nd a devo.utCaiholio?” 

“ No, holy fajher,’' 1 replied, firmly, yet respectfully. ^‘1 am 
not. I was bred & Protestant. 

This indiscreet avowd! had a sensible effect^on all around, and 
even the tender-hearte|| ladies, with the generous Isidora, recoiled 
a step from iny miserable lair. The priest affected to be hor- 
rorstruck, lifted up his hands," and commenced muttering some¬ 
thing in Latin, in which the words, “de hereticos—damnati sunt 
—in'saeculis saeculorum,” were very audible. 

He then turned to the ladr, and this imitaior^of the good Sa¬ 
maritan continued thus": “ You see, my daughter, how impossible 
is this thing. The wretch—the horror—the "thing abhorred, is 
chained to Satan to all eternr.y. It would be sacrilegious to touch 
him—an impiety, a sin agaiust Heaven to relieve him:'’ 

«"l1niess he repent,” saitTtay gentle patroness. 

“ Unless^ he repent, and be converted—-but till then—” 

“ Till then, he must be fed, and clothed, and tenderly admi¬ 
nistered to, to enable him to live, and do that same good work of 
repentance and conversion.” , 

“I gainsay it not, my daughter; but ill would it become me, 
to take, as it were, into my bosom a heretic, and a contemner of 
truth. Now, lady, this poor dumb negro, who never heard, pro¬ 
bably, of the name of the Saviour, is ten millions of times a su¬ 
perior being to this Lutheran monster—he is no,Protestant, and I 
may therefore assist him.” * 

“ I beg your pardon, reverend sir, he is also a Pro'esfant, for 
I baptized him mysrlf, after the ritual of the reforini d church, as 
well as 1 could remember it, when I thought him dying in the boat 
in whiclfyou found us.” 

At this bold disclosure, the priest actually fled as fast as his 
weight would permit, crying out with horror, that I believe was 
unfeigned, “ Blasphemy*! 'blasphemy 1 a sin against the Holy 
(jhost. ^ « * 

During all this t|jere w'as ati eager spectator of this curious 
scene. It was the sid’geon,^ a sallow and a dark-browed man, 
who seemed to hold his thouglfts in bonds, and that looked with 
contempt diternaiely^upon both the priest and myself. However, 
whilst the divine was preaching charity, the silent surgeon was 
himself nourishing me with sago. 

When I had finished thisrecruiting preparation, 1 thanked him 
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warmly, and then added, “Compassionate signor, though, as yet, 
you have not spoken to me, and your looks have not encouraged 
me, it is from you only that 1 have received substantial benefit; 
all that I ask from the hospitality of this ship is the plainest food, 
fresh air, and a sail upon the half-deck; and when 1 reach my 
h«me at Barcelona, for this trifling succour every party o-sneerned 
shall be amply repaidji’ ' , , ^ 

“God forbid,” said Donna Isidore, “ihjii you^should think so 
meanly of usl Speak, Julien,” said she, turning to a very young 
and a very handsome ^Jian, upon whoso^ arm she was leaning, 
“speak to your unfortunate Christian#cot^ntryman, and let your 
own fiobleness and Castilian honour supply you with words.” 

The youth repaid her for this confiding speech with a look elo¬ 
quent in affection, and then, turning to me, said, with a slight 
trcmulousness in his tone, that proved *his heart was touched, 
“Stranger, and my friend—I welcome you to my board, to my 
wardrobe—to all I possess—tell me not wlio you are till you part 
with me in health a*nd in peace—I will, till then, recognize in you 
only the dignity of misfortune.” • 

“And your own own,” said I, gasping his extended hand. 
“But, noble Spaniard, the wretch that thus lies dcgradgtMrero 
before you, will presume to make terms with you, and, without a 
compliance wiili them, he cannot avail himself of your generosity. 
From these associates,” pointing to the negro and the dog, “I 
have vowed never to depart—foreknow, illustrious signor, we 
were three days together starving in the midst of the ocean, and 
did not eat each other.” , 

“Do you hear, Isidora,” said .Tulien, “they did not eat each 
other? The reason is good.” 

“Oh ! ” said s^je smiling, “the plea is unanswerable.” 

“We shall be somewhat crowded, signor, certainly; but as you 
did not eat each other, why, we must make room. U Isidora!” 
said he, as he was retiring with the lady, “do not smile at the 
poor merchant s plea. It was something—4{»was much—that, in 
a situation so horrible, the white man sparad the black; but, that 
both should have spared the dog—by heavens; it was magnani¬ 
mous ! That merchant shall be my friend.” 

Sweetly did those words fall upon^nt^ crushed spirit. I was 
rewarded, yea, more thap indemnified, for all my past suffer¬ 
ings. • ’ 

In a very short space of time we three Were removed into the 
ample and airy cabin of Julien, ^iCour wants attended to, and 
nothing left undone th;*t, under the circumstances, could add to 
our comforts. In fact, the wjiole berth was given up to-us, the 
proprietor sleeping elsewhere. He visited me continually, and 
the lady isidora looked in most gracioijsly sometimes. One thing, 
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however, puzzled me a little; each visit that they paid me caused 
them to gaze with increasing astonishment upon me; but their 
astonishment was mingled with symptoms of genuine pleasure 
and triumph. , 

After I had been the inmate of this cabin for about a fortnight, 
during wl^h I and my suite had oaten enormously, Julien and 
Isidore ga^nie the i^attering infelfigence, «ihat myself and com¬ 
panions seemed, to be totally forgotten by almost every one in 
the ship, and^ they,begged me for. the present to deny myself the 
pleasure of walking the Geeks, at least du^ng ^he day-light, stat¬ 
ing, as one of the prin^ip.ai reasons for their wish of my adopt* 
ing this line of conduct, that we might avoid flie enmity o*f the 
ecclesiastic. 

Of course, to benefactors such as these, I could deny nothing. 
So rbecame, in some sort, a willing prisoner in my cabin. At 
this interview, I gained the'intelligence that tho ship in which 
I was had formerly been a Spanish sixiy-four, that she was 
now armed en fluie, and, though not regularly commissioned, 
was commanded by a capiSin of the royal navy of Spain; the 
other officers and crew beii»g similar to those empitfyed in the 
me^fffi^t service. It had come from IJr^a, and had on board 
of her many passengers, and a con.sideral)le qiianiiiy of troops of 
the line. She was also richly laden, ami 1 understood that there 
was no small degree of apprehension on board as to her riiccimg 
either with French or Knglish cruizers. Indeed, at that lime, 
every Spaniard was liable to bo ai costed in the bombast of an¬ 
cient Pistol, “Uns'er which king, lieiizonian—speak, or die?’' 
For, at this crisis, Joseph was reigning ai'Madrid, and Ferdinand, 
though in France, together with the English, was reigning over 
most of the provinces. Don Mantez, the commapder, had, there¬ 
fore, till he reached Cadiz, resolved to be all things to all men. 
However, he had not much occasion to make use of his diplo¬ 
macy, as the English cruizers alone w'ere upon the seas, and to 
these only had he Kf^give an account of himself. 

Don Jtilien had learned incidentally from my conversation, that 
1 had come from England, and, when the ship met with the first 
British man-of-war, he was considerate enough to ask me if J 
wished to communicate with her. As my intentions were to get 
to Spain, and to Barcelona with all despatch, I declined the offer. 
Whether this proceeiTing made » favourable impression upon him 
or not, at that lime I chiild not tell. 

At length we arrived olf Gadik ; and heaving to, several boats, 
containing*various military and naval officers, came on board, 
and, for several hours, the decks, |^oth above and below, were 
crowded with persons in brilliant uniforms, for an arrival like 
our’s^was an affair of somefSingularity, and of consequence to the 
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Spaniards. Just at this time, Don Mantez, the eaptain conde- 
scendod lo remember that he had taken my miserable self, and 
my as miserable suite, on board. Consequently, he sent fur Ju~ 
lien, as he afterwards informed me, and addressed him thus. 

“Don Julien de Aranjuez, I understand -that you have been 
harbouring in your cabin that miserable, beggarly, and heretic 
Spaniard ihal we pickfd up al'segi with the black andL^e dog. I 
have nothing to say to it. Your cabin for the voyage is your pri¬ 
vate properly—you .certainly have paid for it handsomely—but it 
is my duty to put^on <horc these miserable infidclfe; from their 
appearance, they must be the lowesi,/of the low—let the black¬ 
guards depart.” • ^ 

“ Don Mantez, none such are noV on board. I certainly have 
tVo friends in my cabin, and to whom, with your permission, I 
shall {>ivc a p.^ssage lo Barcelona.” * 

“Don Julien, you are heartily 'vclcome. Will you and your 
friends dine with us to-day? As we shatl not sail eastward until 
seven this evening, his excellency, the governor and suite, will 
do my poor board the honour of lhair presence. And so you rid 
yourself as soon as you could fron^ your mendicant pensioners. 
Truly you were wise.^ We sliall see you at three o’clock'.*^** 
Julien, accompanied by his blooming Uousin Isidora, now en¬ 
tered their cabin, their countenances radiant with mirth and self- 
satisfaction. After a few compliments between my lady preserver 
and myself, Julien rather rudely j)ushed her out of the cabin, 
and then, immediately opening one of his large iron-bound 
chests, produced a magnificent costume of q colonel of hussar 
cavalry. 

“Here my friend, quick, dress yourself in some of these, ray 
vanities,—leave^noihing ; I order it. And here, my black merry 
face, whip mo on this emUroidered jai^kc^—now the Turkish 
trousers and red boots; put this muslin turban on a little on one 
side. He’ll do—he’ll do. Here Sambo, look at your manifold 
beauties in this glass! Holy mother! bui* be seems born to it! ” 
When Jugurlha beheld himself in the m^ror, ho pranced about 
with delight, and much to our confusion in the confined space of 
the berth, whilst the mutilated remains of this tongue made a 
shrill, vibratory sound, not unlike tlie^lashing of cymbals. 

When I had finished toilet, Julien walked round and round 
me with pride and satisfaction. , “ Ighati(7l but you arfe superb. 
Three weeks have done the wonders of jieafrs. 1 hardly dare let 
Isidora see you ! My life for ity»y(/u are,a gentleman—and you’ll 
be an excellent Gaihqiic soon, for ’twere a pity thatman with 
so noble, so distinguished an air, should be* a heretic. Now, my 
dear sir, it is the only confidence 1 will require of you till we se¬ 
parate. What is your lordship’s appellation! ” 
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"No lord, good Julieii—in soolh, but a simple gentleman— 
by name, Ardent Troughlon.” 

"Ardent Troiig—Trool—Trotoon—it is dangerous to the 
teeth—it will never do—the name is positively impossible—at 
least to the mouth of.an/ thing but a Saxon. Do me the singular 
favour torepeat.il.” 

" ArderN^Voiighton.” ^ • • . 

" Ah ! it is downright barbarous, and should be English; but 
by your air — your complexion—your speech—English you 
cannot be.” ' ' « 

"No,” said I, " I am n?^ive-born of Spain.’^ 

"It rejoices mo to'.tear it. Rut we must make your flame 
more Spanish. ^ What think yoil of Don Ardentizabello deTrompe 
Hilla! Will you remember it—Don Ardentizabello de Trompe 
Ililla.?” 

" I Svill try.” * 

"And you have Iatcl5 arrived at Cadiz from a secret mission 
to the court of Persia, with your mute; and you are now desirous 
of visiting, before you rctuiju to finish your negociations, your 
chftlcau near Barcelona.” ^ «- 

his excellency the ambassador’s lupgage.” 

"1 have taken care of that in my cabin. Now, steal out, and 
mingle witif the crowd of poking fools in uniforms a'nd canonicals, 


that arc thrusting themselves in every corner of the between decks, 
and lake care to come on the ^nai icr-deck with the largest bevy 
of them that you can. I’ll go beiore to receive you.” 

" Juguriha,” said I, as I left the cabin, " stick close to me, and 
when I speak, do y6u salaam me,*as in your own country.” 

The negro grinned a willing assent from ear to ear. 

land Jugurtha soon, in the imperfect lighiofih^, between decks, 
mingled unnoticed with,the crowd ^f curious visitors, and my 
accoutrements jingling harmoniously, I a^cended to the quarter¬ 
deck. No sooner had I gained footing upon it, than Don Julien 
stepped forward, an^jj, taking me very respectfully'by the hand, 
led me up first to the governor, and then to the captain, intro¬ 
ducing me as "llis Excellency Don Ardentizabello de Trompe 
Ililla, lately from the court of Persia.” 

We bowed to each othgp diplomatically, arms were presented 
by the guard, and the band struck up with the constitutional air. 

I was then led to the lddies,,and bland smiles and honeyed 
words met me from afll quarters. When presented to the Donna 
Isidora, she drily remarked, " thatsha had seen somebody very 
like me befqro, and that she thought my cq.mplexion had been a 
lilile spoiled by exposure to the sun.” 

No one recognized us, and Jugurtha and I were the admiration 
of every body. The captain o^nly was a little annoyed that 1 should 
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have come on board without beintj perceived. The day passed 
merrily. All was gaiety, and courtesy, and gallantry—we dined 
under an awning of flags on the quarter-deck, and Jugurlha 
waned assiduously, and with tolerable expertness, behind my 
chair. About six the party broke up, ih^ visitors went on shore, 
and sail was made upon the vessel. 

When every thing was put to rights, sail shprtenerl axJ trimmed 
for the night, the passengers, the military office/s, and myself, 
retired with the captain into the state cabin. Father Xavier, the 
priest, was most attentive to me, indeed ;^e divided his discourse 
between the Donna Isidora and myself / We then had some very 
good‘music, and singing that would haver done honour to any 
amateur party. * 

Taking advantage of a pause in our amusements, the captain 
approached to where Isidora, the padre, and myself, were s^ed, 
and, after several compliments andiapolopes, begged to be in¬ 
formed in what manner it had escaped his notice when I came on 
board. 

“Indeed, Don, Tve no recollection of the matter : it has quite 
escaped my notice, too. Rut I suppose,” said I, with all the 
nonchalance of a supgjrior, ** that some of your people WSRWled 
mo up the side.” 

“ I am sure of it,” said the lady archly. 

“ But truly grieved am I, that I was not at the gangway to re¬ 
ceive you.” <, 

“ But I do not think that you were so remiss. However, I did 
not much mark my reception. ,Was the gallant captain present 
when I first made my appearance on board, lady?” 

“Most certainly; and in a detestable humour. He swore 
awfully. It was^ happy thing that you did not hear him. I 
would not have answered for »he consequencejs.” 

Don Mantez began to twirl his muslachios and look pugnacious, 
as well as my.^tified, when his tormentor^ perceiving that she 
might carry her banter too far, said, “ Do n;9t, captain, suppose 
for one moment that when the Don came on board, you Ibst sight 
of your natural character; you acted up to itthe gentleman, 
for reasons that I dare say he can explain, came on board under 
an impenetrable disguise, and from a*v9ry humble conveyance.’’ 

“ Consequently,” said thf captain, ** I am pardoned for any 
unintentional neglect,” bowing very low. 

“ Completely,” said I, with a pairpnizin^ air, and the conver¬ 
sation dropped. • • . 

It may be well supposed that I enjoyed the jiberty and the fresh 
breezes now at my command,find, instead of retiring to our cots, 
Julien, Isidora, and myself, grouped ourselves apart upon the 
poop, and conversed till long past nidnight. I then prevailed 
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upon my kind host to forego his scruples, founded upon his chi¬ 
valrous notions of hospitality, and to listen to every particular of 
my life. He did so with an attention the most absorbed, and parts 
of my narrative beguiled his beautiful betrothed of many tears. 
When I had finished, they both extended to me the hand of friend¬ 
ship, and^ere profuse in their offers of assistance. Alas! they 
little knew now mucli^tbemselve^ stood in ivaed of it. 

They were bqth descendants from the same noble Catalonian 
family, possessing^large estates in South America. The cry of 
independence, accompanied by all the ferocities of a civil and 
exterminating war, haj|J long been raised in tiie American pos¬ 
sessions of Spain. Don'Juiien had commanded n cavalry regiment 
—had fought,—and now that the stru{;gle seemed all but hopeless, 
was bringing his bcautifuj cousin, and much of their mutual wealth 
in spe^Je, to their native country. After their espousals and the 
placing of his wife in a situation of safety, it was hit!; intention either 
to join the struggle for Spanish independence at home, or again 
to go to America, and discover what might yet be saved of the 
paternal estates. They haden their infancy resided in the vicinity 
of Barcelona, but though whey could remember the names of 
sev^FaT of the families in the city, they had,no recollection of that 
of my fath,er. 

The disguise that Juiien had compelled me to assume was still 
persevered in—none were in the secret but ourselves and the 
fitilhful domestic of the cousips, who had supplied all our wants 
whilst we were confined to the cabin ; and it was generally thought 
throughout the slvp that the twy wretches that had been picked 
up at sea had stolen away in a shoreboat at Cadiz, for some very 
good reasons best known to themselves, but not over-honourable 
to the parties. As to Bounder, he, fattened as well as his 
companions, had the whole run of the vessel, and became a general 
favourite. Indeed, Captain Mantez had expressed his intention of 
keeping the fine animal, against which I vehemeijtly entered my 
silent protest. * 

After'a short and prosperous voyage, w0 cast anchor outside 
of the harbour of Barcelona. 
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CHAPTER X. 

• ' 

I find Ihe usual disadTantages of duplicity, ^inc feathers r'.ay make fin'dliirds, but they 
suiiietitnes make foolish men. I ruffie mine at tny departure, ao|l arrivCi at length, in 
no very amicable teinper,^n my native land. 

x- 

Behold me looking from the decks cif the ship upon the moun¬ 
tains of my native S^iain, and the lovvers andfhe spires of my paternal 
city; my heart, my feelings, all my associations, entirely English^ 
There stood Troughlon, formerly known by the lamb-like epithet 
of Quiet, flaunting in a red-hot and gaudy military uniform, fend¬ 
ed by a still more gaudily apparelcfJ mute^ health throbbing with 
all its tumultuous wishes and aspirations through his veins, whilst 
a latent fierceness of temperament was gradually and surely bra¬ 
cing up his heart to that rigidity that makes the will zealously obey 
the passioi^, and woik out sternly all their wild decrees. 

Though my positiogi was* at this period, a little awkWifTfl, I 
did not, at first, find it unpleasing—it was romantic enough, and, 
to others, I might make it as mysterious as I chose. The apparent 
colonel of cavalry, and the announced (though not by myself) 
envoy extraordinary, returned from the court of Persia, was, it is 
true, no more than the supercargo of a vessel and its lading, both 
of which were, no doubt, held in pquilibrio, far, down in the bosom 
of the fathomless sea; penniless, and without vouchers as to my 
identity, 1 felt some reluctance to present myself in my father’s 
mansion. For v^hai had 1 to bring him in lieu of all his expected 
wealth? Nothing but a hornble story of shipwreck, sufferings, 
and death. * 

As I reflected, this loathing to seek his mansion and his blessing 
came upon me so strongly, that 1 grew first alarmed, and then 
very melancholy, accusing myself of wanting those sweet and 
natural affections, which make the substratum of almost all the 
happiness of this world. My thoughts grew bitter, as I was pen- 
si\ely leaning over the taffrail; and, bev doubt, the expression of 
mV countenance reflected »Jicm accurately, for 1 was roused from 
niy sad reverie by the genile pressure oKheTiand of Donna Isidora 
on my shoulder, who, with her gallant dnd gay young lover, I 
found was standing by my •side. • 

“ When,” said she,.smiling, “ will his Excellency Don Arden- 
tizabello dc Trompe Uilia choose to cast tHe cloud from off his 
brow; and condescend to permit the Barcelonians to sun them¬ 
selves in his presence ? ” 
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“ Ah ! when indeed ?” said Julien. “ We have been some time 
endeavouring to rally our energies before dared approach your 
excellency. What hosts were you destroying in your imagina¬ 
tion? or whom were you condemning to death, in the black 
tribunal of vour thoughts! You were looking both fierce and 
frightful.” 

“ FiercS^but not frightful,” §aid the la(fy; “ but it is my will 
that you do not Jook fierce. I have some rights in you—you are 
my waif—mine by the right of what the English call flolsom and 
jetsom—for none tut mjtself would have- picked such a withered 
weed out of the water.” ^ 

“Isidora!” 

“ True, Julien; but you arc nobody. You know very well that, 
notwithstanding your proud look, Captain Mantez would not, do 
ail tlHii you could, at your intercession, have had these poor folks 
brought on board.” *> t 

“ Why?” said I, sharply, for the first lime breaking silence. 

“Because,” said she, hesitatingly, as if ashamed that one who 
might call himself her countryman should bo so inhuman—“ be¬ 
cause he thought, by the coostruciion of the coffin-'-(a boat I 
thinirfr)u call it, which contained you)—th^t you were English.” 

“Ah ! did he indeed? May Heaven forget me, if I remember 
not this!” 

“Ardent Troughton,” said my monitress mildly, but empha¬ 
tically, “I fear me that your thoughts are evil—I never saw you 
so disturbed before. My friend, reflect upon the awful fate of 
that brave James G^ivel, over wl^om you have so lately made me 
weep. I did not wish, by my jesting, to call upon your brow a 
S|)ot so large and so red. If you will not permit me to claim you 
wholly as my bondsman, still I have my right of salvage in you— 
an eighth, I beliovu—so I shall select my share and take your 
face—so unruffle it, you please.” 

“0! not the face,” said I, vehemently, “but the arm ; and in 
all honourable and l».’otherly service, the hcr«rtalso.” 

As 1 thus spoke, Julien shook me cordially by the hand, and 
the almond-shaped and large dark eyes of Isidora swam in a 
brilliant moisture, through which a strange and lambent fire seem¬ 
ed struggling. I did not vndcrsiand it. 

“Well,” said Julien, la,ughing, “ npw that wo have finished 
our heroics, will your excellency*condescend to embark? Captain 
Mantez waits to take loAve of you in his cabin. The first cutter is 
manned for you alongside, and jfour suite is already in the boat.’’ 

“ And the dog ? ijo inconsiderable member of what you are 
pleased to call my suite.” 

“0! the captain has taken that fine animal into especial favour 
—he intends to keep him.” , 
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“Then, Don Juliei^he shall keep me—wo go together. But, 
really, in all sincerity,*nd indeed in all sorrow, 1 am truly grieved 
that I over assumed this disguise, and am eager to throw it off. 
Had 1 known your intentions in thus tricking out me and poor 
dumb Juguriha in these false colours, I could never have lent 
myself to the generous deception. You know that you introduced 
me as the Persian envoy before^ I was aware of yo^r purpose, 
and I could not compromise you. My heart, to its very core, 
thanks you for your ^?enevolent motives—and l 9 ves you for them, 
too, my dear Julien—liittlet me rid myse'f of this disguise at once, 
if it be possible.” * / 

“ It is not possible.” - 

“ Then am I truly sorry for it. *You are an hidalgo—noble by 
birth, and of high rank in your country’s military service—1 am 
nothing but a merchant—not yet even that—for my father-may 
choose to continue me, for some tine, in his counting-house.” 

“You a clerk in a counting-house, wilH that lofty and haughty 
air!—that very military look!--the thing is absurd; but really. 
Ardent, you are unkind thus to force upon me your self-dispa¬ 
ragements.* lhave taken youasmy fripnd—we are equal. I confess 
to you that this masquerading has become a little awkwarTfjHbut 
we must still persevere in it, till we havifgol you on shore; you 
may then shake off my despised finery, the envoy will vanish on 
a secret mission, and Signor Troughton may disclaim for ever, in 
a sober suit of black, all acquaintance with Don Ardentizabello de 
Trompe Hilla; but, for my sake, leave the ship in full honours.” 
“For your sake, any thing.” , 

Julien thanked me by a pressure of the hand, and Isidora, still 
more eloquently, by a glance of those beautiful eyes, that might 
madden the wise, and make the mad tame, so benignly soft was 
their expression. « , 

At this moment the valet of our thrice-puissant captain came on 
another embassy, to invite us to a farewell collation in the cabin. 
Conquering, for the sake of my noble friends, the great dislike 
I had taken to this commander, I entered Iqs cabin, received with 
a dignified suavity the place of honour, drank the necessary toasts, 
and made the customary speeches. 

But there was one below that welcomed me with heart-cor¬ 
diality, and that was poor Bounder, the Newfoundland dog, who 
was, much to his displeasure, chained up in one corner of the 
cabin. His expressions of delight at seeing the were frantic; and 
when I was about to depart, they became, by their violence, in¬ 
commodious to the copipany. Indeed, the priest, Xavier, had 
cursed him through all the fo^ms of the Catflolic church, for, in 
going the length of his chain. Bounder had, in his evolutions to 
apprdheh me, twisted it round the rjght leg of the ecclesiastic, 
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fairly wrenched him from his chair, and flwg him prostrate upon 
the deck beneath the table. * 

“That dog seems strangely attached to you,” said Manlez, as 
we were rising. 

“ He was more stran*gely attached this moment to the worthy 
padre,” I replied. 

“ May the brute be macerated,into ten thousand pieces of undy¬ 
ing agony!” said the Christian priest : “the abomination has 
rasped o f the skin from my shin, from the knee to the instep— 
see how the'blooi is oozing through my-worsted s'oekings—1 
must to the surgeon’s, curse upon the beast, and upon—all 
those who laugh at thi sufferings of the churoh of Christ.”' 

“ You see, .Don Mantez,” iSaid 1, “ that the poor animal has 
been anathematized by the very patient and apostolic father—no 
good|can now come upon his devoted head—he will bring mis¬ 
fortune to all, wherever he may be. So, with your permission, 
1 will even take him on shore with me.” 

“Not so, your excellency—I have takena'fancy to the dog, 
and cannot part with him.” t Then, looking sternly at the padre, 
he continued—for the captaip was a bit of a Tartar, ‘^if the good 
fatherhas cursed the dog, he shall icncurse him—if he has placed 
a ban upon his head, fdr his own pleasure, he shall take itotffor 
mine—an^ for whatever fees the church may reasonably demand. 
No, no, we will keep the dog; and when the fine fellow gets a 
little more tame and used to, us, let me see the man who will 
dare, then, to excommunicate and damn him to hell. In any thing 
else I should be naost happy to oblige your excellency.” * 

“But the dog is' mine.” 

“Your’s!” 

“ Yes—I-” ^ 

But here I was yery seasonably interrupted by Isidora placing 
her hand playfully on my lips, and exclaiming, “ Don Trompe 
Hilla, when 1 get on shore to my uncle’s, I will indemnify you for 
the failure of your request, by giving you two pugs and a poodle 
—the latter as well inimmed as our gallant ca|itain’s whiskers.” 

“Ah, seftora! you may say any thing,” said the captain. 

“I have said too much,” thought I; “and yet cannot give up 
my noble friend, upon wh6so back I rested in the wild sea, when 
I was struggling hard wit|i death.” r 

“Will you sell the'dog?’’ said 1, forgetting that I was not pos¬ 
sessed of a single farthing. The captain looked seriously offended. 

“ When I sell my honour, nbt till'then,” was the laconic reply. 

I could do nothing more without betraying the rme of Juhen, 
which might have oeen attended with unpleasant consequences 
to my generous friends; so Mantez and I bowed to each other 
Stiffly enough, and each wishing the other the moderate wish that 
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he ini{;ht live a thousand years, we all repaired to the deck pre¬ 
viously to our fjOing in the boats. 

But, as I ascended the quarter-deck ladder, the piteous, the 
almost human howl of the deserted animal, went through my 
bosom like the cry of a drowning brcnher. I hurried into my 
boat with Don Julien de Aranjiicz and Donna Isidora, and there 1 
found Jugurlha waitipg for me. Before we shoved jff, Captain 
Mantez was also seated in his \>arge, the dog howling all this 
time, so as to be distinctly hoard, and my choler rising rapidly. 

I looked forward, ftnd there 1 saw my mute, in his oriental 
costume, fumbling with the poniard I’fat he carried in his vest, 
and looking with jnore than a demon’s hr :e at the captain. 1 had 
seen before, but had not much remarked upon, similar looks that 
the negro had bestowed upon Mantez. But now. sitting as he 
was, directly facing me, he made me shtidder, by the more-than 
infernal spite that contorted every feature. 

Now, Spanish seamen are not very expert in the management 
of their boats. Ifwas blowing rather fresh, with a little ruffling 
sea, and the two boats did not free themselves immediately from 
each otheff, but were dropping together astern, and 1 was all 
this lime agonized by the htwvling of the dog. In spile ofaB my 
endeavours to keep down my passion, nhe black drop of blood 
in my heart was fast expanding itself, and driving me into fury. 
At one howl, more piteous than any I had yet heard, forgetting 
the risk that I ran, and my two noble-hearted preservers, 
between whom I was sitting, I started upon my feet in the stern- 
sheets of the boats, and lifting my hands in a menacing attitude, 
J shouted, “Mantez, by li—d 1 must and will have that dog I 
Men, pull on board.” 

The boats, at this moment, wore almost clear of each other, 
when Jugurlha, the moment | spoke, with a spvage shriek of joy, 
reached over, and seized hold of the gunnel of that in which was 
the commander. Mantez also started up in an ungovernable rage, 
and, as well as he could, from the multipUcjjy of his oaths, or¬ 
dered the men in our boat to put us on shore immediately. 

This, however, could not be done by the crew whilst the negro 
grappled so firmly with the bow of Mantez’s own boat. The con¬ 
fusion in both boats was very great. , Isidora leaned back in a 
stale almost of insensibility, and Julien was vainly employed in 
attempts to make me sit down. The crews of both the barge and 
cutter, imitating their commander, began to "‘swear also, and then 
was the contention of voic'^s, the splashing of oars, and the vo¬ 
ciferating of contradictory orders by every one. Jugurlha, how¬ 
ever, held on, and thus both boats drifted dstern, directly under 
the windows of the cabin, the boat that contained myself and 
friends still being the outermost. 
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Mantez must have been dreadfully enraged indeed, for he ac¬ 
tually look his cigar out of his mouth, in order to cnutK^le his 
curses the more emphatically. We had not thus drilled many 
yards astern of the vessel, than, remembering the uncommon 
strength of the dog, I crftd out at the top of my voice, “Bounder! 
Bounder! here,, boy I here!” 

I had hacdly finished my call, when 1 bjiheld the faithful ani¬ 
mal, like a flying griffln, with his iron chain trailing behind him, 
darting throughihe window-sashes of the cabin, the glass spin¬ 
ning in ail directions, ai^d in consequcnce/ol the height and the 
projectile force that he l^d given himself inlihe leap, he came 
into the water with a Aemendous splash, closato the quarter of 
the boat where Captain Mantel was still standing and passionately 
swearing; and before he had time to recover from the effects of 
this isudden shower-bath. Bounder was in the boat, and, over¬ 
throwing every impediment tp get at me, the captai^ was crushed 
down in the stern-sheeA, drowned with water from the saturated 
hair of the dog, and the chain dragged ruthle^ssly over his face, 
blooding his nose and blackening his eyes. With another spring, 
which he took from the face of the prostrate commander, he was 
in tbe4)oai, and at my feet, lavishyig upon me every token of 
rapture. * 

At ihis,*Jugurtha gave his shrill, metallic-sounding shriek of 
triumph, and, letting go his hold of the other boat, clapped his 
hands for very pleasure. At the sudden fall of the captain, the 
crews of both boats indulged In a prolonged shout of merriment, 
which was more than half derision, and the boats were some dis¬ 
tance asunder befdre Mantez aPose, and displayed his coun.e- 
nance, covered with blood. He spoke not. Looking at me fixedly, 
he clenched the fist of his right hand, then extending his thumb, 
he pointed it, with several jerks, significantly downwards. 

“ Ardent TrougHton,” said Julien, “ that man will assassinate 
you.” 

“ Never fear, Ju|ie!i; I will be on my guard.” * 

Just then, so please^ was I with my triumph, that I cared for 
nothing. However, no sooner did my feet again touch the Spa- 
ish soil, than more serious ideas occupied my every thought. 
Without any mutual cxplfnation, instead of endeavouring to find 
our respective homes, we went to the |!nglish hotel: and in what 
foreign towm of note Ik there nqt one that rejoices in that deno¬ 
mination? 
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Being almost purely descriptive, may only l»l glanced at by those who suppose that they 
know every thing, or those that think they already know enough; and, as these two 
classes compose the entirety of the reading public, the pages o^hls chapter will remain 

the cleanest in the work. "»*• ^ * 

• 

After Julien had seen his luggage, th^A the boat’s crew had 
brought from the boat, safely slowed away, and that Donna Isi¬ 
dore had retired to make some repairs in I^er toilette, for Bounder, 
in his joy, had welled us all thoroughly, we debated long and 
anxiously upon my future proceedings. ^What was the result of 
those deliberations^ the sequel of this auto-biography will show. 

Shortly after our arrival al the English hotel, and when I had 
just got Jugurtha and Bounder proj^rly housed—indeed I may 
say concealed—a lumbering, heavyp and gilded vehicle, drawn 
by five mules, drove up to the door, and a solemn, though kindly* 
looking, old gentleman alighted. Of course 1 was tqo wise to 
make my appearance, seeing that I was so shortly to shake off 
my dignified titles. However, I had a good view of the Don 
from the window. In about half an hour he drove away, taking 
with him Isidora and the old female cousin of many removes, 
who had attended her on ship-bpard, and ser,ved her at once as 
a companion and scandal-scarer. 

“ That old noble,” said fulien, “ who has just taken my cousin 
home with him, 4 s named Don Manuel Alvazez, and is maternal 
uncle to ns both. You knowwthat we arc orpl 4 ans. Isidora has, 
like most of the daughters of the improvident hidalgoes of this 
distracted country, no fortune whatever; whatliltle remainedofher 
father’s patrimonial estates, her two brothers have long dissipated. 
And I, Julien, excepting a few small bags ^f doubloons,* am no 
better off. I learn from my uncle, that our French King of Spain, 
Joseph, has not only seized my hereditary and only estate in old 
Castile, but has actually given it to on% of his generals. Spain 
is now no country for me.’^ , 

“ Why, dear Julien, did you not accompany your cousin to 
your uncle’s? ” • 

‘‘ What! and leave you herel 1 informed him that a friend of 
mine, a fellow passenge/, expected a cartel from Captain Mantez, 
and that, in Honour, I was bqund to see you*through the affair.” 

J could only reiterate my sense of the many obligations by 
which he had bound me to liim. W^ spent the day together at 
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the inn, and Mantez, lhou{»h tic must have known from hi^boat’s 
crew where we were, sent no challenge. 

As the evening approached, I enirealed Julien to leave me, 
asking hiqa only to tend me the most quiet suit of plain clothes 
that he possessed. 1 well knew that he was languishing f(>r the 
company of his beautiful cousin, and I pointed out to him that 
1 could not long support the, fictitious character that he had 
caused me, so unintentionally on my part, to assume. 

“ You know, .julien,” 1 continued, “ thaj I will not go to my 
father’s, unul I can proi c to him that 1 father’s son.” 

“ Well, Ardent,” was'^his kind reply, “ I know that, in all 
this, you will act with'^Jiat solidity of judgment that you possess. 
Come with me to my bed-room, that 1 may take leave of Don 
Ardentizabello de Trompe lliila.” 

1 was soon attired in a well-fitting suit of sables. The heavy 
black whiskers were shaxedcaway, the fierce ,mustachios and the 
favori disappeared, and, involving my neck in a white handker¬ 
chief, 1 was again almost disguised. In the meek civilian that 
stood before him, .lulien could no longer recognize the mi/itnire, 
bearded like the paid. 

“ r can now,” said he laughing, “ well understand why you 
were oncp called (Juiet Troughion. You appear as calm and as 
thoughtful as a stoic philosopher. J am sure, without they look 
steadily into your face, none of the crew of the ship from which 
you landed, not even Manioz, would recognize you. But we 
must furnish so respectable a person wdth pocket-money. Here, 
take this bag of .doubloons; it is a small one truly, but it will 
last you until you are recognized by your father.” 

“ We will not mar,” said I, “ the tranquillity of our perfect 
friendship by any great pecuniary obligation, I will lake ten 
only of those; it js enough—not another word—1 will give you 
an order for them on the house of Faick and Co. in Lolhbury. 
But you must allow me to antedate it—there—I assure you that 
it is negociable.” »; * 

** I lake your security. Ardent, only in order that 1 may re¬ 
lieve your mind. But it strikes me, that as you have told me 
that you have been in the habit of corresponding, at intervals, 
with your family, that might identify yourself to your father 
by means of your autoginiph, which,<,1 sec, is by no means a bad 
one, a*nd decidedly English.” . 

“ No, J cannot take this step. I cannot submit myself to the 
cross-examination that a vvary ineix^lianl might deem necessary; 
and wdien at length I had struck a balance in my favour, to use 
the language of the ledger, to bo,acknowledged doubtingly, and 
perhaps treated with caution until some person shall come, or 
circumstance transpire, to verify my ipse dixit. Now, Julien, 
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the only favour that at present 1 ask of you is, to tell the people 
in the house that the military officer, his man, and dog, have sud¬ 
denly and privately departed for Madrid, and to stay here just 
one half hour after I have taken my departure. Give me your 
address. I will not fail to acquaint you at the earliest opportunity 
of my whereabouts.” 

After this, I immediately went out, and purchased for Jugurtha 
a seaman’s jacket and trowsers, and having returneii and equipped 
him in them, wo both.went and made our adiewc to Don Julien. 
I then cautioned thpne{;i*o fully as to hisyjndnct, forbidding him, 
on any account, to rove about the struts, and to take care to 
keep, for the presefll, Rounder in-dyors wi^i him. Having waited 
till it was tolerably dark, we went forth in search of another inn. 
This we soon found; and having, with mych difficulty, procured 
two dark, private rooms, one for myself, and the other for my 
attendant, and ordering supper at niAc o’clock, I was determined 
again to change my^habdiments. 

As 1 sate at the window of the hotel where we first alighted, 
which was situated in the princqval sti eel of the town—a noble 
one, certainly, of more than a mile l«ng, broad, and handsome, 
and *orijamented with ^ rowNtf tall pofilars on cither side—as 1 
sate at this window, when towards evening the inliabiiaiits began 
to emerge from their dwellings, 1 observed many groups of 
young men in very tattered and much-|)atched long, dark cloaks, 
and large, battered cocked-hats. Tlvir appearance was decidedly 
clerical, and this was increased by their not hesitating to beg of 
the better-dressed persons whym they met^* These cloaked 
gentry, Julien had informed me, were students from the University 
of Valencia, who had begged their way from their college, to 
enjoy, during th^heats of summer, the cooler atmosphere of the 
sea-washed Barcelona. 1 hadran excellent view of many of these 
future lawyers and doctors; for, in this street, the middle of the 
road is appropriated as a lounge for foot-passengers, whilst the 
carriages passed to and fro on both sides cTc#e to the houses. 

As one of these students 1 determined* to disguise •myself. 
Sallying out from my inn, 1 had not wandered far before J came 
to a frippier’s, and was soon accommodated with a cloak and hat, 
at a very small dl.^^bursement indeed. 1 klien purchased the ample 
national cloak, and returned to the inn« su|)ped,and slept. 

The whole of the next day 1 ocoupied, dressed as a sluSent, in 
perambulating the town, looking into the various churches, 
threading its narrow, though clca*h streets, and in vainly endea¬ 
vouring to recall to my.recollection some spot that had been fa¬ 
miliar to my childhood. Oye circumstance gave me a little 
uneasiness; i made several inquiries for the abode of the English 
merchant, Signor Troughtou; but m^e either knew it, or the 
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name. Thi.s did nor, however, long proy upon my mind, though 
1 should have felt a deep satisfaction in gazing even upon the walls 
that contained my hither, my mother, and my sister Honoria; 
upon all of whom my fancy had been strangely at work. 

In these wanderings I occupied the morning, and at two o’clock 
I went and dined at the Mesa Redonda of the first hotel of the place. 
Little as Icare for these things, 1 found the dinner ample, good, 
and various, and the company very promiscuous. There I learnt 
all the rumours of the day, among which the retreat of Sir John 
Moore, and fhe asserted gdvance of another oody of French forces 
upon Catalonia. Every o»re spoke cautiously, excepting those who 
were decidedly of thth French party. They.indeed were cla¬ 
morous enough. I listened to, and treasured up, every thing I 
heard. 

In the afternoon I visited the public walk, which was crowded 
to excess; and this was the first time that I h|id a fair opportunity 
of scrutinizing the Spanish ladies, arrayed in their graceful na¬ 
tional dress. They certainly made a most pleasing impression 
upon me; and, though iheyi were all attired so nearly alike, that 
they might have been mustered into a goodly regiment, 1 asked 
for no variety to break the uniformi'y. This costume consisted, 
at that time, of a plain brack silk gown, sitt?ng tightly to the’figure, 
and wondrous and wisely short in the skirts—for the Spanish soil 
IS trod by feel, and beautified by ancles, that would adorn the 
courts of heaven—and the coquettish and aggravating mantilla, 
falling gracefully over the head, now partially veiliiij; an eye that 
would, however, still darl its fire through iho ineslios of the dark 
lace, and now setting off the pure and transparent brown of the 
throat of some, or contrasting with the delicate whiteness of the 
skin of others. When you add to this, that each lady bore in her 
small hand a fan, that seemed really^ to be the legitimate wand of 
the Graces, now languidly opened, coquetting with the zephyrs, 
now closed with a sharp report, at if awakening the allegiance of 
love to a fresh sen«e of its duty, now wa\ ing away from the pre¬ 
sence a, bore or a pmdo, now beckoning around the lov ely owner 
the modest youths, who waited only for the gracious signal to 
come and pay their adorations, in the soil utterance of their 
“ pasiega senoras.” Aj, the Spanish Icchiujinn can do any thing 
with her fan but cool hyrself, she generally employs it in the 
warming of others. 

Then the walk of &hesc semrUas! How in heaven do they 
manage it? Talk about dancii.g asibeing ihe poetry of motion 
—what poetry? Perhaps an artiste, wlu> lives on the toes and 
heels of his fellow-creatures, will,tell you that in the epic is re¬ 
presented the stalely minnei—in the ode, with its strophes and 
antistrophes, is figured ouv the quadrille, with its variations and 
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sets—that the Bacchanalian song is nothing more than a Scotch 
reel set to words—that a tender anacreontic is only a bad imita¬ 
tion of the valse—and that there is no poetry in the world that can 
adequately express the energy of an Iri^h jig, with the exception 
of the mad lyrics of some modern whiskey-drinking Pindar. Yes, 
we may grant that dancing is the poetry of motion; but the walk 
of a true Spanish !ady«is something more. Old father Earth must 
be in ecstacies at having such sweet little pit-a-{yittings soothing 
his aged bosom, when the Spanish donnas condescend to walk 
upon it. , ' *• t 

I looked upon my countrywomen, and grew proud. 

But this monotdny of costume djd notyxtend to the male por¬ 
tion of the promenaders. There was ime stout aad tall Catalo¬ 
nian, with his gay and variously-ornamented jacket, with his law¬ 
less gait, and his mountaineer look : his wide and loose trqwsers 
bound to his waist with his red s.ish, from which emerged the 
haft of his cuchillo^ (dagger-knife,) to every male Spaniard as ne¬ 
cessary as the fan to the lady. Nor did the long white cap, 
hanging half-way down the back, ffuire as is the article itself, 
alter or deteriorate from his picturesque and martial appearance. 

Crossing him with ,a haughty stare, or passing him with an 
ambitious stride, appeared the swarthy* Andalusian, even more 
gay, and a great deal more refined. Not so tall, nor so broad as 
the Catalonian, his slender and graceful figure seemed formed 
only of layers of muscles. Evidently of Moorish origin, his 
bushy whiskers, black as the darkest shades in the raven’s wing, 
add a graceful terror to his darkling feature^* The Andalusian 
is, with all this ferocity of appearance, decidedly a beau. He is 
attired point device —nothing like carelessness in any part of his 
equipment. Yo^ can discover no flaw—no soil in his light and 
small jacket, not a particle o&grcase or dust ia his tonish-looking 
figured hat; whilst his breeches and gaiters, wrought all over 
with curious figures, seem, so closely do they fit him, as nothing 
more than an outside and elegantly-tattooed skin. 

But this superfluity of gaiety, and lavish expenditure of\:olours, 
were strongly contrasted by the primitive simplicity of the Valen- 
tian peasant, that actually, snns culottes, passed, unconscious of a 
blush, among the brilliant knots of Barcclonian fashion. The 
honest man wore nothing jDut a single findjsimplc white garment, 
by no means so neatly finished^ or so tastefully worked, as a 
Kentish smock-frock, which, lashqd roifhd his waist, reaching 
nearly to his knees, left hiS sun-'burnt, mahogany-coloured legs 
bare, his feet bearing syndics of the rudest construction. He also 
wore a white cap, but neithev was it full or pendulous, like the 
flowing vanity of the Catalonian. 

The scene was also diversified by *he various uniforms of the 
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military, the wide-spreading hats of the canonigos, and here and 
there, by the beggarly garments of the Carmelite monk, the rope- 
cinctured grey vest of the Cordelier, and the rosy gills of the 
jolly^ Benedictine. But, at this period, monachism was in ill 
odour, and the brcthri'n mo\cd through the crowd stealthily, 
casting around .them such looks of alarm, as plainly proved that 
they were not yet ripe for martyrdom. Tbe beggars were bold, 
vociferous, aiid elaborately disgusting. 

As 1 looked m silence on tins scene, which had all the variety 
and 6barrc "appearanceof a masquerade; my joy in my native 
country, which the sight\tf the females had inspired, was mate¬ 
rially diminished; so (strolled forth from this peacock-pacing 
crowd, who were thus,\o full-blown vanity, displaying their fine 
and their nasty feathers, beyond the lines that surround Barce¬ 
lona, that I might satiate my gaze upon the noble range of moun¬ 
tains that rose behind the tov^'U, and which, extending from north 
to south, as far as eye can reach, are covered with verdure to 
their very summits. ' 

There was peace, and eyen exaltation, in the contemplation. 
Musing on the singularity of piy position, and generally disrejjard- 
ing the hearlspoken salutations of die country people whom I 
met, the sun had nearly’hidden himself beliind the hills before I 
thought ol turning my face homewards ; the consequence of which 
was, that the evening, with its misty and purpled twilight, had 
gathered round me, when I found myself under the high pro¬ 
montory, on which the extensive fortifications frown, that com¬ 
mand the harbour and awe the city. 

When I was fairry within ihesiiadow of this cannon-clad hill, it 
had become so dark, that it was hard to recognize even an ac¬ 
quaintance, and 1 found, what wanderers are generally apt to do, 
that I had lost my way. Luckily, I discovered a person enveloped 
in the usual cloak, and, touching my cocked-hai respectfully, I 
advanced towards him, in order that I might receive directions 
how to gain the newest gate. 

“Yoqare welcome. Sir Student,” said the gentleman, **in 
the name of St. Luke, and the other holy evangelists,” thrusting 
a Spanish dollar into my hand. “ Now leave me, kind sir, for I 
would be alone.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

My piety is awakened; but I go to the wrong church. My devotions are less satisfactory 
to me than I anticipated. Cathedrals were built more for sinters than for saints. 

By the voice of hy accoster, mentio;ied in the last chapter, I 
immediately knew*thc speaker to be my benevolent young friend 
Juliet), and mutual explanations and cui^ralulations ensued. He 
had but a melancholy talc to tell me, ^or his aflairs were in a 
much more desperate condition than lift had supposed, and he 
had chosen the solitary spot in whi^h 1 had found him, in-order 
to ruminate upon them without intorrupfion. Our conversation 
became serious, Smd when we entered the town, we had left 
worldly, and were discoursing uponjmmortal, subjects. 

Instead of seeking our respective^abodes, we paced to and fro 
tillniearly midnight, under .the shade of the old cathedral. In 
this conversation we faid bare our very hearts; and, as the im¬ 
pression it made upon me had great results upon my iffter-fate, I 
shall give a short abstract of it. After we had mutually acknow¬ 
ledged the fathomless love, and the unbounded beneficence of the 
Creator, and produced some very fine hypotheses upon the exis¬ 
tence of evil, which served only to entangle our senses as in a net, 
Julien, leaning a little more heavily on my arih, to make what he 
said sufficiently impressive, said— 

“Ardent, a ^ale of perfect, unalloyed, and eternal happiness, 
is inconceivable to the huipan sense. Bliss, the most ecstatic, 
the most pure, must, to be appreciated, have something with 
which to contrast itself. Nothing can measure itself by itself; so, 
contrary to wliat many divines have prorflu]gated, I am inclined 
to think that, in the blissful state of our afrer-hfe, the m^emory of 
the woes and tribulations of this miseraLle world will be per¬ 
mitted to us; consequently, I he good man who has suffered most 
here, must necessarily have a greater ooriion of hap|)incss here¬ 
after—but I have not at^vanced this^ j roughton, as a dogma of 
faith, but merely to introduce a subject tlTat has many times given 
me much pain, and of which you, my^lear friend, arc the un¬ 
conscious inflictcr.” . • * , 

“ I! Tell me whaj you mean immediately.” 

“Through the horrors,of that dreadffll shipwreck that you 
have described to me so vividly, you must, in mind and body, 
have endured the greatest pangs of which humanity is capable; 
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that these pangs were such, that state of exhaustion in which you 
were found sufficiently proves. When you were taken on board 
our vessel, when your bones had recovered their flesh, your 
cheek the glow of health, and your mind its serenity, 1 did expect 
a greater show of gratitude.” 

I ungrateful! 0 Julien, you crush me to the earth! you an¬ 
nihilate me I Rather than you should think so, I would kneel at 
your feet, and beg you to slay me.” 

“Not to me—yot to me, my Ardent! You owe me nothing. 
Look up to your heavenjy Protector! Could,any thing that the 
mind of man can conceive be more like the contrast of immortal 
happiness and mortal it'isery, than this represrentation of it that 
you suffered and enjoydiMn itfesea, and in the ship, below? and 
yet you never acknowledged this great mercy in conversation, in 
public prayer, or, I fear’me, in private devotion.” 

“ With shame 1 confess I did not—you scai^ch my heart cruelly.” 

“Not cruelly—but most kindly—most lovingly—most brother¬ 
ly. Isidore and I did not look for this hardness of heart.” 

“Julien, I am debased before you—to-night, in the solitude of 
my chamber-” 

“ It will not suffice—do it—yet it will not suffice. Do you'see 
this noble fane ?—obserVe how heavenward its time-worn pin¬ 
nacles aspire. See the glorious moon rising above them, in 
transcendent purity, like a justified soul, that has just thrown off 
the trammels of the grave, fs there not a holiness shed round 
this spot—does it notenter your heart?” 

“ It does—but the difference of our faiths?” 

“What of that*/—are there two faiths in gratitude? If the 
varieties of faith be varieties of errors of man—if God be truly 
sought, he will pardon them for the sake of the love he bears 
him, that made him sacrifice his own Son for man’s salvation. 
Come to him with an honest thirst for trutli, and in purity of 
spirit; and though your intercessions may rise from the foot of 
the altar of a Roman V^atholic church, depend upon it, that they 
will be acceptable." " 

“0, Julien ! surely you do not wish to convert mo?” 

“God forbid ! If we Catholics are sinners in our multiplied 
rites and ceremonies, I a,sk you, a sinner yourself, to come to¬ 
morrow and kneel among&', us. The |‘umes of superstition that 
you think do, and that 1 candidly confess may surround the 
prayers that we utter, iiest assured, that if these prayers come in 
a contrite spirit from th/3 heaVt,»ere they reach the roof of that 
holy building, in the eye of the All-merciful, they will be purified. 
This noble pile is dedicated to God,first, and next especially to 
Nostra Sefiora de la Mar. To-morrow, at noon, there will be 
a grand procession to her honour, All sea-faring men, who 
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have made vows in the hour of danger, will come and bring 
their offerings to the Virgin. Ardent Troughton, for the sake 
of your friend—for the sake of your immortal soul, enter with 
these devout men; for who has been more miraculously pre¬ 
served than yourself?” 

“1 will.” 

“ And smile not, AMent, at the many absurdities you will see. 
They are not of the spirit, yet they assist a sluggish soul to awake 
to a sense of piety. The tinsel, and the banners, and the frank¬ 
incense, and the jelics—look upon them as types* or as vain 
things—it matters not, only be there.” 

“I will.” 

**And do not despise the humble ^erings of. the weather¬ 
beaten seaman.” 

“I will be there, Julien; and will also bring my offering—a 
repentant and a subdued heart.” • 

Each of us werg moved; we bade God mutually to bless us, 
and sought our homes. 

That fatal promise! Better had I*perished with James Gavel, 
in the sea,\han I had made it—better had I died that night, when 
I had recommended myself td Heaven, than to have kept it. Fool 
that I was to listen to the well-meant sbphisiries of my friend! 
What had Ito do with this popish masquerading? \^ith wilful 
blindness J rushed upon my fate. 

The next morning, when the flush of enthusiasm had subsided, 
bitterly did I repent having made the promise to go and worship 
in a Romish church. I remembered me of almost the last words 
that the good old merchant Falck had spoken to me at parting. 
Still I held my promise to be sacred. I resolved so much to ab¬ 
stract myself in prayer and pious contemplation that the passing 
pageantry around should be^Jost upon me. • 

Having written a full account of all my adventures to my late 
principal, my, father’s agent, Mr. Falck, and detailing to him 
exactly my present position, and requiring li'm either to send out 
one of his sons to arrange matters, or su^i vouchers as would 
fully identify me with my father, and enable him to recover the 
insurance upon the lost brig Jane and her cargo, about noon I 
repaired to the church of Nostra Seftoaa de la Mar. 

On my way thither, I parsed by the (Iroi^ssion, but I studiously 
avoided looking at it, and entered the church, where I'was al¬ 
most alone. I knelt before the superb ffltar-piece, and I trust 
that, for what I ihere did,* my Protestant friends will not con¬ 
demn me. Thus, having kept faith with Julien, though the illi¬ 
beral may think lliai 1 endangered my own,* J was about to de¬ 
part, when the clangor of musical instruments and the loud 
braying of trumpets arrested my sie[is. 
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The wide doorway of the church was immediately filled up 
with a dense and {^orf^cotis procession, of which it would be idle 
to describe all the details : siillicc it to say, that it was a mix¬ 
ture of {jrandetir and absurdity. Various saints, both male and 
female, rudely carved, lii;;hly rouj^cd, and dressed after the most 
recent fashion, were borne in cars on men’s shoulders : there 
were relics and there were banners in profutiion. Towering above 
the rest was a colossal figure fourteen feet high, meant. Heaven 
only knows by \\hat association of ideas, for St. Joseph, for it 
was dressed m a vivid ami light green coat, breeches of the most 
eye-irritating crimson, and jellow Hessian bools, whilst upon his 
head he carried the Due S['auish hat, adoilied by a splendid 
white plume. -The skill\f the sculptor in wood not being at all 
equal to his piety, the whole (i;;ur(> was misshapen and the coun¬ 
tenance ludicrously U{;ly. However, as this worthy saint carried 
his face so high above the Ut'ads of all ihf' others, the devout 
spectators bowed their s down the more low ly to him. Among 
other vanities, I noiici'd ili.it ilime was, in the centre of the pa¬ 
geant, a highly-decorated and lofiy but uulenanled car. 

But there was one part of I'os pioressioii that had iiiita touch¬ 
ing interest, and that was some ikiriy honest-looking sailors, 
who advanced, in the nbdsi of this mummiuy, up the aisle, to 
lay their offerings at the leei of our Ladv of the Sea. Stern and 
rough as w'crc their feaiiirc';, ihi'ie was not a dry eye among 
them. I'hey were grateful; a,nd graiiiudi' is a prayer and an in¬ 
cense that the Omnipotent w ill always acei'pl. It is true, that they 
thought more eum'irn’ly to projuiiaU' that awful Being by offering 
at the shrine of llie N'lrgm Moiher w.ix candles of various sizes, 
little waxen and taw'drily-aiiiied saints, and, what the pious pa¬ 
dres valued much more, sundry small canvass bvgs of silver coin. 
Still, in this part of llii' ceremony, and in the deportment of the 
mariners, there was soinelhiiij; inqiosiiii;. Not one of them who 
had not lieen snatched by the hand of Ibovidi'jice into safely 
from the gaping dc#^), or the horrible death of tiic wave-lashed 
rock. ' 

Though this honest crew were Hanked on each side by some 
bushels of decay-i'aten bones, u'] {>ifK'(l wiUi the power of miracle 
working, and were surii'uinded by a band of brawny fellows, 
each carryinj} an immense^wax candleien feet high and of a pro- 
portiona'le thickness, t*lic unlit ufid of each of those candles being 
fixed in a socket on th¥iknee of the bearer, and belted, for more 
security, round his waist; llidugh si ihousand other fooleries 
equally grotesque and ridiculous accompanied this exhibition, 
I felt no inclination fo mock, no disposilion to deride. 

The offerinjjsof these worthy fellows were received on an im¬ 
mense octagon-shaped sHv/;r plateau, earned by eight priests. 
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in snow-white vestments. When each votary had deposited his 
tribute^ I thought that the show was over, and again rose from 
my knees to depart. Would that I had gone! Would that I had 
thenknown I stood upon the crisis of mj fate ! 

A sudden and triumphant peal of the organ fixed me to the 
spot. The lofty and carved gothic roof shook to Jhe harmonious 
echoes, and the grouiSd vibrated, under my feet as if it partook 
of the divine melody. Then rose the choral hymn to the Virgin 
Mother—the young, the beautiful, the blessed As the spirit of 
purified love they jaluted her—with endearing, familiar, house¬ 
hold expressions, they called upon her for her intercessions. 
They intreated that her beneficence migh- breathe over the sea, 
and that, as she herself had been mortal^he would still remember 
them in her beatified immortality. True it is that this exulting 
hymn was chaunted forth in rhyming monkish Latin; but it ex- 
pres.sed the sentiments clearly, fort^ibly^ and tenderly, arid the 
music was sublime, and the choir excellent. 

At each verse, the eight priests ascended one of the marble 
steps of the high altar, bearing with them the plateau of offerings; 
and on every step, as they gained ity they bent on one knee, lift- 
ing*up their eyes with looks of devout supplication towards the 
altar-piece, which represented the Virgih with the halo of beauty 
and innocence around her. • 

My eyes were directed towards her countenance, which was 
exquisite; and I almost deemed that such an ineffable expression 
of graciousnoss deserved the idolatry that was paid to it. In the 
mean time, the acolytes surrouqided the altar^.and the officiating 
ministers with the fragrant smoke of frankincense, which, gra¬ 
dually spreading over the whole building, ascended in gracelul 
volumes amonf^ the rich carved work of the roof, and finally 
threw a haze of sublimity about the procession, that deprived it at 
once of incongruity. 

The scene (jegan to make upon me a gainful impression : I 
trembled—my heart fluttered—the tears wera in my eyes I was 
strongly tempted to relieve the op])ressiv^fapturc that oa’crpow- 
ered me by a wild shout; when, as the priests had gained the 
highest step, and they, with the picture, were almost lost in a 
glorious cloud of fragrance, organ and^hoir rang out in reverbe¬ 
rating peals of tuneful thunder —Ave hallelujah! ^ 

A strong light burst forth from behind the altar-piece, and a 
living, a breathing divinity seemed descend and bless the offer- 
ings. 

It was jugglery—it was enchantment. ^ 

All the congregation were prostrate in an instant 1 fell on my 
kness, but I bowed not my head. 1 was fascinated. Every fa¬ 
culty of my being had rallied to my#yes. There smiled before 
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me the impersonation of faultless beauty; but it was a beauty that 
seemed to have been created with my own soul from the begin¬ 
ning of all time, and, now first ushered into mortal life, demanded 
the long-withheld sympathy, the adoration and the love of the 
slave that was called with it into being to serve it. 

How this prodigy of excelling loveliness was attired, I knew 
not; by what trick she was conveyed through the opening canvass 
of the altarpiec^, or in what manner, after receiving and blessing 
the offerings, she was borne to the triumphal car in the midst of 
the processfon, near as. 1 was, I nevei* sought to discover 5 all 
that I know is, that, whCT she was paraded round the church, I 
kept as close to her aa possible, with my eyes fixed upon her 
radiant countenance, o^rturning in my progress every body who 
stood before me, without my seeing them when on their legs, or 
noticing them as I strode over them when prostrated on the 
marble pavement. 1 * 

Three times did she make the circuit of the church, gracefully 
actioning out blessings to the crowd around her. Regardless of 
the buffets and the blows that 1 received, 1 still kept my position 
near her. Once, as she gently turned her head, our eyes met. I 
hale to talk about basilisks—language has no words, poetry no 
numbers to express the Omnipotence of the attraction ol that gaze 
—thoughtfier blue eyes were softer than the down on the youngest 
seraph's wing, they drew my soul to them with a power stronger 
than death. 1 could not take my gaze from off them ; nor could the 
young and beautiful victim remo^e her regards from mine. Nor 
do I know how loovg this fixidily ()f looking would have continued, 
had not my trampling down those near me excited so much at¬ 
tention, that 1 was instantly cast forth from the line of proces¬ 
sion by a couple of stout huissiers. 

Rut there was no'hing tender, nothing consolatory, in the gaze 
of this imitation of divinity. I could read nothing in her eyes but 
an awful and deep speculation, a feeling of wonder and of terror- 
awakened curiosiiy/;j Kre [ had regained my position near her, 
the exuUing hymn broke forth once more, the fumes of the frank¬ 
incense again arose, the altar-piece was veiled in clouds, and, 
borne through the accumulating mists, the representation of the 
Virgin Mother disappeared. 

My strained cyc-baIN wfltched her to the last; and, when the 
folding canvass, which I could just perceive through the smoke, 
closed upon her, I knt lt down near the rails of the altar, and, 
burying my fece in my bands, rdosed my eyes, and encouraged 
iny mind to linger over every feature that bhad lately looked upon 
so rapturously. • 

The organ, in melodious tones, Sighed itself to silence; the 
procession and the crowd gradually retired ; at length, the mi- 
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mcrous priests departed one by one—yet I heeded not all this, 
nor knew that I was alone. 

Thus absorbed, and still in the same position, I bef^an to tax 
my soul for an answer—but she was bewildered. “ Can this be 
love? so suddenly ? was she really moriaWi* I know her intimately 
—I have conversed with her—I have watched her—prayed with 
her—rejoiced with he^—but where? Either,” said I to myself, 
bitterly, “ lhave two existences, or I am mad. Quiet Trough- 
ton 1 0 that I had never left my high seat in th(f dark counting- 
house in the city! This, insatiate heart can n^w newer be filled 
with content—nevdi* again know peace. Love her?—no—that is 
not the feeling. I,only know that 1 am wretched.” And I again 
sank into a painful reverie. 


CHAPTER 

' * 

Thoss who look lor advonluiTs ofton Ivid more llian ihey seek. I am introduced to the 
bosom or my r.iifiily, at the cost ol some pains. The/aimly circle, as yet, but made up 
of angles. • 

How long f remained entranced, I know not; but I was at 
length aroused by a smart slap on fhe shoulder, and, on looking 
up, I saw .lulien’s countenanco smiling above me. 

“ Ol ” said he, “ what alont? at the foot of the aliar? Cer¬ 
tainly you are the most devout man in Barcelona. Have I unin- 
tiMiiionally made a convert of you ? But, seriously, how do you 
find the ceremoitics of our church ? ” 

“ Detestable! would to G<fd that I had nevdb witnessed them! ” 
“ This is ungenerous, Trou.ghlon. Perhaps you allude the 
more particularly to the living representation of the Virgin Mary. 
The practice Is of great antiquity, and many ^e roused to devo¬ 
tion by these excitements, who olherwisc*wouId not have a re¬ 
ligious idea in their lives. The wise and the truly devout see 
no harm in these typical representations. But, as a solemn piece 
of acting, did the Senorita look the cl;^rfl*acter? ” 

“ She was too divine. * Who is she?'I and I trembled whilst 
I asked. ’ ^ 

“ The only daughter of a Spanjsl> trader, whom the good king 
.loseph has driven from Madrid, after fiaving squeezed him as 
you would a sponge.”* • 

“Spanish! her golden hai*r, her transparent complexion, her 
radiant colour, and her rounded form—how unlike is all this to 
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the graceful, but tawny and meagre beauties of Spain! She can¬ 
not be Spanish, Julien.” 

0! you don’t know your countrywomen. All the pure blood 
is squeezed out of twenty Spanish girls, to make one fair creature 
like the Sefiorila; consequently, the dark beauties are unfairly 
dark, the fair ones unfairly fair. No; she is thoroughly Spanish, 
and the ac knowlcdged beauty of Barcelona»” 

**But her name, good Julien, her name'-’” 

“ She IS calleil, the Trottoui—a very merry and devout little 
Catholic, I assure you.” 

“Yes, and you made more than an angel of her to-day. Pray, 
sir,” said I with bitterness, “docs this being,•who is all but ce¬ 
lestial, dress in the usu\! mantilla, and wear your Spanish, and 
peculiarly abbreviated perticoats?” 

“Exactly; or her beautiful ankles would have much reason to 
complain.” ^ 

“And she can wanton with her fan loo, no doubt?” 

“No woman in Barcelona manages that indispensable more 
gracefully.” « 

“ Good— very good—and Fhc is kindly-natured, too; and will, 
perhaps, condescend to light the cigar of a handsome caballero, 
and, after a few gracious puffs, hand it to his mouth.” 

“ It IS the custom of the country. Ardent. She did me that es¬ 
pecial favour last night.” 

“The devil she did ! But ! like this—it does me good—infi¬ 
nite good.” 

“Would it not do you more good to be introduced to her? 
I met her at a tertulia, after I left you last night. 1 will take you 
to her house to-night, if you will.” 

“Never! never ! I will not destroy the illusion. I have seen 
her only as she ought to be seen. Let us change the subject. I 
feel that 1 shall spend but a Short, yet weary life, in chasing an 
ignis fatuus.” 

Having resisted rJ'e^pressing instances of my friend to accom¬ 
pany him, I repaired tfo my silent lodgings, to resist, by reflection, 
the wilfulness of a too sanguine temperament, which I felt was 
fast hurrying me to misery, perhaps to insanity; but I could not 
rid myself of the vision o£ the Virgin Mary, and the torture of the 
horridly grotesque idea ofi%eeing her y^ith a lighted cigar in her 
mouth. 

The reader of course will j^crceive that I had fallen in love for 
the first time, that 1 did,not kncTw it, and that, being awkwardly 
placed, I was petulant and unreasonable. <. Who ever knew love 
to improve the character of either man or woman, excepting in 
the eyes of the beloved object? For myself, I grew impatient 
and irritable, rarely leaving my lodging until it was dark, and 
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then I usually strolled out with Juyunha and Bounder along the 
sea-beach, assuring myself that I was the most unfortunate of men, 
and doing my best to pro\e my assertion. 

A fortnight had n(>\v ola|)sed, and I was daily growing more 
morose and melancholy, <luring the w hcMe of which period 1 had 
never seen cither Jiihen or Isidora. 'I'he few inquiiies that 1 had 
made, convinced me, tiial rny lather and family were not at 
Barcelona; but my anxiety to see them had now long passed 
away. ^ 

At length, I ventured -to go ai d take a lodging for myself and 
suite, beyond the \talls of (he (own, as 1 should thus be liable to 
less molestation, ayd I might prolong my excursions with my two 
companions through the whole of the mJ;>ht, without fearing the 
annoyance of the semintd, or the suspici(<!uis of the good townsfolk 
at iny midnight raml)h^s. * 

It being now nearly the end of .Inly, the weather proved in¬ 
tensely hot, and my suluirhaii retreat Ix^ame very grateful. It 
was certainly a nnserahle cotlag.e, hut, thanks to (he cares of 
.lugurtlia, we were mm h hetiei- fed ijjan lodged. I thus lived in 
more than^retirement, I'or it was alyiost seclusion, mild the 3 rd 
of August, when my energies were once more most strangely 
brought into play. • 

The night was dark and clear, and there w'as sjireadlout above 
us one of those delicious Spanish summer skies that is fell in every 
nerve as well as seen. On (his p.iriiciilar night, we had made a 
much more extensive excursion (linn usual, .lugiirtha and myself 
were well armed, for iii Spam cm i v body arms, and as to our 
companion Bounder, it was liis cJlsloin nc\ er (U disarm. We got 
into unknown paths, and, disrc;;aMimg the law of trespass, we 
went where ilie fragrance of the dew-steeped orange-flowers was 
most tempting. ' 

At length, we suddenly frmnd ourselves (iiTse upon a long, low 
building, very unlike the villas of Spam, but resembling a good 
deal the collage urucc of England, (lood •manners bade us im¬ 
mediately retreat; but the faint sound ofmasic and soiig^iiot only 
wooed us to slay, lint to adxaiiee also. tN'ho would not rather 
be invited than coei ced ? So w e ei i'jit nearer to the mansion, and, 
as the windows, which reached the ground, were open, we had a 
tolerably distinct view of what was pa^^ing m the principal room. 
It was a domestic scone, ^ iih noliimg pitViiresqne abouuit. Wc 
were not near enough to distiirguish (!i^ features of the small 
party, which cousisici! of ;pi eldvi’y geutlomaii, a woman in the 
prime of life, and a very young lady. 

The old gentleman wore a we!!-powdore*l wig, and was very 
busy at a writing-desk, sorliiq; and docketing a variety of papers; 
the middle-aged lady was busy with a tambour frame, and the 
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young female, tvho was singing to the eternal Spanish guitar, had 
her face shaded with her mantilla, and her figure partially turned 
from the only light, which was a large and shaded lamp, burn¬ 
ing on the desk of the busy old gentleman. The apartment did 
not seem to be too welk furnished, yet there was that quiet air of 
home over the whole scene, that was exquisitely soothing to my 
feelings. 

As to the singing, though I hoard it plainly enough, I did not 
much notice it,*^or the pealing hymn which I had so lately heard 
in the churoh of'our Lady of the Sea, was continually ringing in 

my ears. ' 

Gradually approaching nearer and more pear to the French 
window, and my attendants at but a little distance from me, I did 
not pause till my right firfod actually rested upon the frame. In 
this extreme propinquity, something of romance, and the peace¬ 
ful associations of past days, were making my heart restless; and 
forced me back into the well-furnished drawing-room in Loth- 
bury, and with those (to me) lost Pleiades, although there were 
but five of them, the Misse,s Falck. 

And the voice of the young songstress—I began to note, then 
to like it, and, as some of its low aiid earnest tones, swcetcr-and 
clearer than the sweetest and clearest notes of her guitar, came 
in the richness of their melody to my brain, I began to find that 
which I had before unheeded to be exquisite. 1 longed to see the 
face of the singer that was still drooping over the guitar. It was 
not long before I was cursed with that worst of comminations—a 
gratified wish. 

A cadence peculiarly, thrillingly sweet, from the younger lady, 
aroused the elder, and she started up from her working with 
that usual Spanish, but to English ears, impious expletive of 
“Jesus! ” and ran to kiss the brow of the singer. 

I had just time to mark that the matronly lady was “ beautiful 
exceedingly,” in the shadowed richness of Moorish female volup¬ 
tuousness, a darkpesrs of beauty that comes often more sweetly 
than light to the bosom of man—I had, I say, just lime to mark 
this, when the little f)u«lle behind him caused the whiie-wigged 
gentleman to look up and round from his multifarious papers, his 
mild and faded features^beaming with tenderness. 

“My daughter!” he exv’aimed fondly. 

She immediately ardse, and, in a moment, her white arms were 
twining around his age-stooped shoulders, whilst the elder lady 
stood near and bent oyer them. It,.was one of those ebullitions 
of intense affection that bursts forth (0 how rarely!) in the soli¬ 
tude, which is not loneliness, of the domestic circle. 

But, then, what was all this to me? Nothing. At that moment 
I saw without noticing it. It was only in after years, when I 
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thought and rethought over this scene thousands and thousands 
of times, that all these precursory minutiae struck me. 

Alas! what was it to mo? For, at the moment that the young 
female had so playfully seated herself ojn her father’s knee, she 
shook aside her hair, that fell around her like’ wavy corruscations 
of golden light, which seemed to flash among the folds of her 
black mantilla, and thifs suddenly unveiled to me the all-heavenly 
loveliness of that countenance that I had so late grayed never to 
be permitted to see again, or if seen, never agtrfn to^cease to see 
—the countenance of the’mimic Sefiora de la Mar—she to whom 
I had seen crowds of adorers bend the knee—for whom I had 
heard the organ pdal forth its hallelujahs —the personification of 
the Virgin Mother. , 

Why was it that my first impulse was to assure myself that my 
dagger was still safely nestling in my bosom? to look hurriedly 
at the locks of my pistols? Did I cdntemplato death to her or to 
myself? The actitin was involuntary. I next, without any as¬ 
signable reason that ever I could discover, plucked forward Ju- 
guriha, and pointed to the group; ftic negro placed his broad 
flat nose in*contact with the glass, afld extended that already too 
extensive mouth, of which he boasted, jnto a grin of unimagin¬ 
able rapture at the scone. The dog also approached, and Joined 
the gazers. 

In this situation T had just time to ejaculate one short prayer 
that a troop of banditti would burst open the door of the apart¬ 
ment, that [ might fall upon and slay them; when the mother, 
turning her face towards us, percfsived the strange and somewhat 
hideous spectacle of the negro’s visage, that seemed glued to the 
window. 

There was a sbrieking, and a rushing, and a calling for ser¬ 
vants indoors; and I had just time to start a>fay, when we were 
suddenly surrounded by armed men, and, before I had time to 
disengage my pistols, I was forced down jjpon one knee, and 
the poniard of Don Mantez was gleaming, (Aer me. Then all 
had been lost—and long, long years of miserable struggles*spared 
me, had not the faithful Bounder been more watchful than our¬ 
selves. Before the blow could fall, he was at the assassin's 
throat, and 1 had gained time to sci^t* the uplifted and armed 
hand. In the mean time, with his heavy (Mitlass, Jugurtha began 
to bestir himself demoniacally, rfially keeping a circle of assail¬ 
ants at bay. ^ • 

However, this could not'last long; th*cy gradually closed in 
upon me and my opponent, till, at last, we ware all urged, with a 
tremendous crash, through thd window into the apartment, where 
stood the astonished old gentleman, his affrighted wife and 
daughter, and his paralyzed domestic^. 
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After wo had rolled into the room, 1 had easily possessed 
myself of the weapon that had been lifted against me, and arose. 
But Mantez was in a miserable predicament. Bounder would not 
let go his hold, and ihe black cravat of the prostrate captain alone 
saved him from instanti death. As it was, strangulation was fast 
supervening. Jugurtha had been surrounded, and his arms were 
held forcibly back by his four opponents, the strength of all of 
whom was hardly sufficient to secure him. But of these, he 
seemed almostiregardless. All his looks, his gestures, pointed 
to Mantez,,. whdse head was being be 9 .ten violently against the 
ground by the infuriated dog, while his fac'e was fast becoming 
lividly black. 

In the mean time, filliping myself personally free from all moles¬ 
tation, I placed myself w. the middle of the room, drew forth my 
pistols, cocked them, and glared suddenly round, to see whom, in 
my wrath, {should first sacrifice. But in th»s murder-searching 
circuit, iny eyes fell up-on the superb mother, and the lovely and 
now pale daughter : my hands dropped bosido me, and I ex¬ 
claimed loudly, “ No—not here—not now—not in this presence.” 

No doubt but that the ferocity had passed from my features, 
for the old gentleman walked up to me fearlessly, saying, “ Signor 
Scholar,” (for the read-'r must remember that I was dressed as 
one,) “you alone, of all these intruders, seemed not to be wholly 
possessed with the demons of murder. Gan you not relieve 
the honourable commander from the fangs of that dreadful 
animal?” 

“Why should I? the villain just now attempted to assassinate 
me. 

“You made resistance,” said the best appointed of the four, 
who had more than enough to do to restrain Jugurtha. “Know 
me—I am the head alguazil—1 come to arrest that person dis¬ 
guised as a scholar, as a spy, an impostor, and a vagabond, lately 
calling himself Don Ardentizabello de Trompe llilla, and for 
other crimes, on ths oath of the most honourabie the Comman- 
der Don Mantez; s®, sir, whatever be your name, call your dog 
off, and come directly to prison.” 

Here there was another violent struggle on the part of the 
hampered Jugurtha; and the alguazil, as well as he could for 
want of breath, said, “tSignor Trottoni, I command you, and 
your servants, in thd'name of the authorities, to abet, aid, and 
assist, in capturing tliQt impostor with the pistols.” 

“You had better not,”‘^aid 1, turning to the demanded aid. 
“The first two who advance upon me die.” 

“ In the mean tmie,” said the elder female in an agony, “the 
monster is destroying the noble captain. Generous stranger, I 
beseech you to call him off, or shoot him.” 
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“ 1 should be happy in all things,” said I, bowing to her, “ to 
oblige so august a lady, excepting in this trifling matter.” This I 
said, of course, in Spanish; but I continued bitterly in English, 
** Monster! Heaven judge which of the two is the monster! let 
him be devoured piecemeal—the coward!;^assassin.” 

“ You speak English,” said the old man, in English also, much 
agitated. “ In the name of the God of all mercies, ;who are you! 
Speak, and speak the trftth.” 

“Signor, I am no spy—no impostor—no vagabond—no cri¬ 
minal—but Ardent Troughton, a wrecked merchant.” 

“ Of the brig JanQ,?” '' * 

“The same—lately commanded by one Tomkins.” 

“Then, sir, I order you on your lilial duty to call off that dog. 
I am Troughton the elde^—your savage companion is slaying the 
affianced husband of your sister.” ^ ^ 

This was said with so much quiet dignity, that I instantly obeyed. 
In a moment the dog was crouchinjf at m^ feet. At that time I 
understood nothing—I knew nothing—I did as I was bid—I acted 
mechanically. I was stupified, and yet 1 had a dull sense of 
agony, attended by a consciousness (>f deep crime, that thrilled 
to my mari\)w—a feeling like that •of the condemned duriitg 
his fleavy and yet image-crowded sloop that will herald him. to 
execution. At that moment, had 1 been'eommanded t(\ turn the 
muzzle of my pistol to my own head, I should have done so pas¬ 
sively—shall 1 confess it?—almost eagerly. 

Jugurtha, "whose character was raade up of the most implicit 
obedience and attachment (o myself, seeing that then I no longer 
wished the destruction of Mantez,*ceased to struggle to free him¬ 
self, and then the officers freed him of their own accord; and 
they, with the assistance of my father and his servants, busied 
themselves in resuscitating the strangled captain, in which they 
did not succeed, until much time had elapsed. • 

For myself, during these operations, 1 retired to the gloomiest 
corner in the agartment, and, with my pistols still in my hands, I 
leaned back against the wall in sullen bewild:trment. The firsi 
use that the captain made of his recovered animation, was to 
exhibit the deadliness of his rage towards myself; but, as he 
could not openly assassinate me, he was compelled to restrict his 
malice to the ordering that the alguazd #hould immediately take 
me to the city Jail. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

My defence. The fatted calf is killed; and I find myself still in the land of the lirlng. 

V. 

As yet, no explanation had taken plaee in the family party so 
strangely assembled; the hurried recognition* between father and 
son having been made in a language totally usknown to the elder 
lady, and but imperfectly understood by the younger. Neither 
of them knew the relati&i that 1 bore tc^ them. My father saw 
that some elucidation lould no longer be postponed, for, with 
increasing strength, the passion of the naval commander also in¬ 
creased ; whilst my determination to sacrifice him the first moment 
violent hands were laid upon me was but too*” apparent, from the 
determined and scowling expression of my features. 

Mr. Troughton, with a grave suavity, and gently, and with 
rdhlly a graceful courtesy, forcing Don Mantez back upoir the 
sofa, said to him, “My dear Roderic, I will be answerable for 
the safe custody of that young man. You cannot harm him, and 
at the same time be »»/ friend. Grieved to my heart am I to see 
that your first meeting is amidst the wild commotiouiof evil pas¬ 
sions. Pray oblige me so far as to desire your escort of police 
to withdraw. They shall be satisfied every way. Of a truth, 
men so honest and so disinterested ought not to be taken from 
the quiet of their homes without some testimony to their virtue. 
Receive these few pieces, and depart. I will be answerable for 
him whom you would have made your prisoner—and so also will 
your illustrious employer, Don Mantez; will you not, Roderic?” 

“Upon sufficient reason,” growled forth, from his swollen 
throat, the amiablp son-in-law elect. 

“Truly, truly, upon sufficient reason.” 

The alguazils grinned, bowed, and departed. 

The old gentleman, having cleared the room of his own do¬ 
mestics, and carefully secured the doors, placed himself with con¬ 
siderable dignity in a chaif, at the head of a large table covered 
with green baize. Having mptioneti his wife and daughter to 
seats, and placing Mantez on his right hand, he carefully smoothed 
out some sheets of paper before him, re-adjusted his spectacles, 
and, taking up a pen very leisurely, mended and nibbed it. The 
whole proceeding looked very hkc^lhe commencement of a trial, 
and, 1 fear me, 1 looked not unlike a culprit, or a robber taken in 
the fact, with arms in his hands. 
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I regarded all these proceedings from my dark corner in mute 
dismay, my arms hanging listlessly down, with a loaded pistol in 
each hand. On one side of me stood Jugurtha, panting with the 
exertion of the late struggle, and making,^s he breathed heavily, 
an unnatural hissing through his teeth; and, though he stood per¬ 
fectly quiet, the ferocity of his countenance, so-hideous when 
rage-exciteJ, had not Subsided. He had folded his arms, with 
his naked cutlass crossing his open breast. On the other side of 
me was my faithful Bounder, still agitated, nowiibbing himself 
against my legs, n(Aw lasliing his own sides with his magnificent 
tail, and now looking fixedly in my eyes, eager for the signal for 
a fresh onset. Certainly we must have appeared a fearful trio. 

At the time, I was unqpnscious of the disadvantageous impres¬ 
sion that I was making. A mist was up^fn^my understanding, and 
a heaviness like that of some newly-awakened remorse upon my 
heart. During the formal, and somt;whaj tedious, preparations 
of my respectable parent, I gazed on the group before me with 
sullen stupidity. 

At length, the older Troughton hafing made all his arrange- 
m^ts, which I had not then the sense to understand were so 
mucR prolonged in order that all parties might rid themselves of 
their excitement, he addressed me, whilsta quiet and a ^ly smile 
mantled over his features, thus: 

“ Will you permit me the favour. Sir Scholar of Valenlia, to 
introduce you to my family, and to ijours? ” 

I merely bowed, for my impetuous feelings, were rallying back 
to my bosom, and the strangene^ of my situation, with ail its 
doubts and suspicions, was made manifest to me. 

“My dear Julia, and you, Ilonoria,” said my father, “you 
know how much I dislike the exhibition of all violent feelings. If 
you think that you cannot coutrol your’s, you* had better retire, 
for I have a very great suspicion that that tall young man, with 
the angry countenance, in the ragged scholar’s cloak, and doubly 
armed, is our respectable, and, as Mr. Faick lo often writes to 
us, our quiet son, Ardent Troughton.” • * 

“Let us stay,” said the ladies, with one voice. 

“ Do not agitate yourselves,” he continued. “ Mind, there are 
some questions to be asked, some double to be resolved, before 
we can receive him to our aims. We ceri^nly did not expect to 
find in our Ardent Troughton so wfid and bandit-looking a young 
person.” , * 

“St. Anthony! he is beautiful as an angel!” said the noble 
matron, springing up in tier chair, and extendyig to me her arms. 

'fhe mother’s heart spoke otit. 

“My brother! my brother!” sobbed out poor Ilonoria, hysic- 
rirallv. • 
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I was greatly, solemnly, affected. 

“This will never do,” said Mr. Troughion. “Wife and 
daughter, think you that niy heart, like your’s, does not yearn to 
embrace my son, my only son, whom for weeks we have mourned 
as dead? But how comes this person? He bursts in upon us 
like a thief in the night—his hand upon the throat of the man to 
whom I am about to give my daughter—ho comes, denounced by 
this worthy hiK^dgo as an impostor and a common cheat. Should 
the son of^Edward Troughton come thus ?” 

“ It is enough that he is come,” said the agitated mother. 

“Signora, is it he? Even now, unproticted as we are, he 
distrusts us. Even now, his fingers are on the locks of his pis¬ 
tols. Sir, will you be p?^ased to disarni?” 

“Do not torture me, Omy father 1 ” said I, gradually arousing 
myself from my stupor. Do not torture me. I have suffered 
much, very much. Pity me. Didinowobey my heart’s promptings 
—had I its dearest wish fulfilled—I would reverently kneel at your 
feet, bow down my head before you, ask your blessing, and die. For 
me, happiness is no more.-' Not many months have'passed \y 3 en 
I was proud to think that you would have been proud in *ur 
son—thpt your bosom would have swelled as you supported your¬ 
self on my young arm where men wore most assembled, and said, 
‘ Behold him!—this is he, my long-expected son.’ I left England 
with a bosom that w'as all joy—I was elate, not with hope, but 
certainty. Father, I have suffered much, and much I must con¬ 
tinue to suffer.”, , 

“Nonsense, my dear Ardent,” said Mr. Troughton, relaxing 
all at once into the father and forgetting the cautious merchant. 
“Am I nothing to you for happiness? This noble lady, this 
blooming, blushing sister, so fearful and so smiling? Are we. 
Ardent, all of us—are we nothing for happiness?” 

“Every thing to make a man blessed, who deserves such 
blessings. But l»':is our first meeting should be strictly private. 
Before I disburden myself of all that I have to relate—before 
I pour out the emotions of my soul on the domestic hearth—let 
this stranger—this man depart,” said 1, looking upon the captain 
loath ingly. i 

“Impostor, I shall stay—wretch of many disguises—you shall 
not impose upon these, my honest friends ! ” 

At this outburst <rf violence there was another commotion. 
Jugurtha and Bounder eacli Began to prepare to do what they 
thought their duty. Even my mild father appeared shocked, 
whilst the Senora and Konoria loudly reprimanded Mantez for 
his rudeness. 

When silence was agaip restored, I said, “Let him stay. It 
was in mercy to him that I entreated his absence. We will con- 
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trol before him the sacred feclinj^s that make the domestic hap¬ 
piness—that ho does not deserve to share—shall never share! ” 

I spoke this with vehemence, and turned my eyes now, for 
the first time, upon my sister, tremblingjy awaiting the effect of 
my prophecy. But my words conveyed no meaning to her—her 
swimming eyes were bent upon me, wistfully beaming with the 
holy rapture of a sistef’s love. 

This was an awful crisis. Even over the placid brow of my 
father I perceived the mantling stain of emotion I commenced 
a relation, from the, daylhat I embarked in the unfcUrtunate brig 
Jane, of all that I had undergone. 

As I proceeded hi my eventful narrative, my bosom expanded 
—my nerves thrilled—J became eloquent, impassioned. I felt a 
rapt pleasure, intense and melancholy^iq pouring out my many, 
my wonderful, sufferings. I related our hardships, our destitu¬ 
tions—the agonies of the long gale* the brutality and the death 
of Tomkins—the high-toned feelings and the insane superstitions 
of the noble Gavel—the impious murder that he committed in the 
name of religion—his remorse, and Ms heroic death. I eulogized 
hipi—I callbd him my friend—1 be\i*ailed his death like the death 
of 3 brother—I shed fond tears to his memory—and then I told 
of the madness of thirst and hunger tfiat I had enduped in the 
open boat—of how quickly we wasted away into things like shri- 
velled-up mummies—how soon, owing to our previous long- 
suffering, Jugurtha, and [, and ihc*dog, found relief in the simi¬ 
litude of death—how miraculously wc were saved, against the 
wish of the man sitting before m^, whom I withered into nothing¬ 
ness by my heart-sprung scorn as I spoke—and then 1 glowed 
again into enthusiasm, as I dwelt upon the high character of Don 
Julien and his affianced Isidora. 1 told of my doubts, my dis¬ 
tractions, after I had landed, at Barcelona—of my unwillingness, 
without proof of my identity, to present myself before my parents 
—of my haviqg seen llonoria in the church of the Lady of the Sea 
—of the means that I had taken to procure tbegiccessary vouchers 
—and, finally, I brought down my narrati/eto the very jnoment 
that found me once more in my own, my domestic circle. 

Profuse were the tears that were shed by my noble mother 
and my gentle sister during this ample^relation; and long before 
it had been concluded, J)yn Mantez h'ad gneaked forth, threaten¬ 
ing and cursing. , • 

Grave, and solemn, and long, when i had finished, was the 
blessing I received from tl)e go<fd old man—fervent was the em¬ 
brace, and very tender and heart-touching the murmuring of the 
fond love of my mother—and wild and ecstatic was the plea¬ 
sure of that too beautiful sister, who was now weeping on my 
shoulders, now kissing me with cagerjiess, now caressing Bounder, 
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and now shaking hands with tho grinning Jugurlha, who well 
understood every thing that had passed. 

For a short space the bliss of my family was complete. My 
father surveyed me with a father’s pride—already he began to 
testify for me a respect that bound my heart still more closely to 
him. I had been lost, and I was found; 1 had been mourned as 
dead, and I was restored to them, improved, chastened, in the 
glory and vigour of young manhood; a slay and protection to 
them in adversit(7^; in prosperity a being on whom to expend the 
overflowings, of tiieir affections, and reciprocate with them that 
purest of all earthly pleasures—domestic happiness. 

After the first tumult of my emotions had subsided, my father 
began to chide me gently for the morbid sensibility that 1 had be¬ 
trayed in not immediateljv^eeking him, and trusting to the im¬ 
pulse of parental love for acknowledgment; and he endeavoured, 
with a pleasant ridicule, to laugh me out of nity supposition that 
1 was henceforward to be one devoted to misery. In order the 
more powerfully to arouse me to a more healthful state of feel¬ 
ing, he told me that he had. at my ago, sudden fits of despon¬ 
dency, but they only lasted until he was threatened,with some 
real evil. He pointed out to me that the best elements of hap¬ 
piness were around me, .find that it was not only foolish, but 
impious, to foster a melancholy that would, whilst it undermined 
my own, endanger the happiness of those who deserved not mi¬ 
sery from my hands. I assented to all he said, and vowed 
mentally that such good counsel should not fall unprofitably to 
the ground. 

We parted that night a peaceful, a much-rejoiced family. 
1 resolved to be happy; I resolved to purge my bosom of the 
“perilous stuff” that I had received into it too eagerly. I re¬ 
solved—I prayed for assistance. My sister—such a mere child, 
too—scarcely fourtden—I became composed. My passionate ad¬ 
miration, my sudden love, had been bestowed upon a stranger. 

“Now,” said 1 iriumphaiilly, and 1 spoke with the conviction 
of truth, “ the strange.** is no more, and no more is now the frantic 
passion'lhat I had so madly and so involuntarily conceived.” 

I was comforted with these thoughts; I felt myself forgiven; J 
grew calm;—I had now a holier feeling to cherish, and I vowed 
to cherish it;—an innoceift, a beautiful, a young, a very young 
sister to watch over :—1 swore to periorm the duty in all since¬ 
rity, in all conscience, in all sanctity : and yet the thought of her 
marriage with Mentez was to mg as w^ormwood, as a consuming 
and burning coal upon my vitals. 

I need not relate how, the next day, the fatted calf was killed. 
Friends poured in upon us with their congratulations, among the 
most conspicuous of whom were Don Julicn and Isidora. Don 
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Mantez was again with us, with his brow smoothed into courtesy : 
his professions were the warmest, his apologies to me the most 
profuse, his offers of friendship unbounded, and he himself laughed 
more heartily than any one else on the mystification that had been 
put upon him by my friend. But still 1 hftied the man thoroughly, 
unboundedly. God pardon me the great wickedness! but this 
passion of hate seeme^ to be another and a stronger vital prin¬ 
ciple. I cherished it with an ardour with which the poet cherishes 
his first young love. y 

Well, if we live in this world, we must also smile ia it; gnd thus 
this assassin and 1 mocked each other daily, and often all day 
long, with hypocritical grinnings. Much had he the advantage 
of me. I could not always control the covert sarcasm of allud¬ 
ing to the bravo’s stHetto—all which only made* him smile the 
more blandly. Seldom, after our apparent reconciliation, did he 
permit a muscle of his yellow countenance to betray for me aught 
but respect the most profound. Oh, he*had a great mind; when 
he perceived, and he perceived it at once, that any allusion to his 
future affinity with me caused me ^o wince, he refrained from 
speaking of it altogether, at least before me. Many and sharp 
wore the tortures that the smooth villain thus spared me. 


CHAPTER XV. 

A description of family arrangenienls. liy dint of severe thinking, I act most thought- 
Ic&sly; and, for waul of proper religious principles, intend to devote myself wholly to 
religion—as a monk. 

4 

But wc must, for a time, take leave of these workings of the evil 
passions, and*turn to the dry details of business. Mr.Troughton 
formally took me into partnership with hiim *We signed long and 
word-tortured deeds together, and sealed fhem, and duplicates and 
triplicates also, as if we were not father and son, but Jew and 
Christian striving to overreach each other. I found his substance 
to be much greater than 1 supposed? tut it was precariously si¬ 
tuated. He had been plundered mercilessly by both tire parties 
who were then striving for the pre-cmiijpnce in Spain. True it 
is, that each, when they took his* wealth, ga\^e him bonds and 
acknowledgments that promised restitution in more peaceful and 
prosperous times; but, wer^ these times ever to return, he was 
sure to lose half, oven were the conquering party to prove honest; 
of course, the reduced faction, which would then become the re- 
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bellious one, Instead of pnyinfj the debts that they had incurred, 
would be themselves plundered to the uttermost. 

Taking this state of things into consideration, my father very 
wisely intended to wind pp his concerns, realize all the property 
that he could, and seek greater security in America, having al¬ 
ready, as a preliminary, purchased a very large estate in Loui¬ 
siana. 

He had, for some years, professed himself a Catholic, and 
translated his hoV.est English name of Troughton into Trottoni. 
Indeed,“he was sedulous every where to pass, for a native Spa¬ 
niard ; and as such he was esteemed by all who did not know him 
very intimately. Ho was a shrewd and careful man, with warm 
affections, and' a high notion of the dignity of the character of a 
merchant. He loved weall’j, certainly, and he loved to amass it; 
ho had an indomitable perseverance, well figured out by the 
spider, the web of which, destroy as often as you will, so often 
will the indefatigable mathematician reconstrupt his lines. Such 
was the case with my father, and many times had the half, even 
the greater part, of the fruiis of hijs toils been swept away; but 
he never desponded, but assiduously recommenced with greater 
zeal his labours. 

Nothing was more foreign to his purpose than the intention of 
retiring from business. He wished to have a safe location, a 
shelter from oppression, and the protection of a stable govern¬ 
ment, from whence to radiate his commerce over the face of the 
globe : he thought that he had found such in the place in the one 
to which ho intended to remove.., 

My mother was a fine specimen of a noble Spanish lady. She 
was well descended, but of a poor liranch of tlie noble house to 
which she belonged. She possessed high feelings, and was tho¬ 
roughly Spanish. She was much attached to her religion, pas¬ 
sionately fond of its processions, and completely governed, though 
she knew it not, by a htile and very old monk, her confessor, 
who, in his turn, nkis goverm'd by an inordinate gluttony. As 
Mr. Troughton still, iiiosome measure, kept up his English habits 
of four substantial meals pcriltcin, and of liaving a well-plenished 
larder, the good padre was piouslv attached to our house and all 
it cqptained. Under no eilior roof in Barcelona was there such 
feeding.. 

My sister had been educated,'but not secluded, in convents, 
sometimes at one, place, some,times at another, wherever the fa¬ 
mily might happen to be, her father dhvays having her home at 
least once a week, generally on the Sundays. At this period she 
had just attained her fourieeulh year,’and, according to the custom 
of the country, it had beim arranged, she neither consenting nor 
dissenting, that when she wcj sixteen she was to be married to 
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Don Mantez. Till that period she was to continue her education 
in such religious houses as might be most convenient by tho 
nearness of their situation. 

My father, having only waited for ■^ny .arrival to depart for 
America, had been greatly disturbed in his arrangements by my 
non-appearance. Rvery thing was now again put in progress; 
the very ship that brought me to Barcelona, the Santa Anna, was 
chartered for our passage and our merchan^e, and the hated 
Mantez was again to oommand her for the voyage/)ut and home. 

Don Julien and his lovely cousin, now our constant visiters, 
having realized what they were able from their shattered for¬ 
tunes, had also determined to go out with us, establish their 
household gods neat us, and ado^t America for their future 
country. We fully expected, belJerethey embarked, that they 
would marry, but, owing to reasons which we could not under¬ 
stand, and occurrences of which we wdlre ignorant, though their 
love seemed in n'othing to abate, they were evidently in no hurry 
to bind themselves indissolubly. • 

Mantez, also, was our constant»visiter, lavishing his petits soins 
on Honoria, who seemed to receive them as a matter of course, 
and really ordered him to do her various biddings as if he were 
her menial. It was fully evident to me that the well-springs of 
her tenderness had not yet been opened, and that she knew not 
the nature of any love beyond thpt of her family. 

Having now detailed my position, and the outward circum¬ 
stances by which, at this peno^, 1 was surrounded, I must con¬ 
tinue the history of my feelings. I had struggled hard, and had 
persuaded myself that T had conquered. I had conquered. I 
looked back upon my past conduct, and discovered how much 1 
had erred, had sinned. I began to perceive, for the first time, 
the beauty and the rock-like firmness of trust there is in a rigid 
moral conduct—that it is our duty to watch against the least in¬ 
clination that may lead us to swerve fron^ rectitude, either by 
warming with passion or listening to the whisper of, pride. I 
found that, with me, pride had been my first temptation: instead 
of shrinking at appearing before my father in the humility of 
my poverty and in the uncertainty o| ray identity, had I sought 
his roof at once, even^had I beeii suspiciously received, what 
miseries should I have avoidei^l 

But I took a false pride for my guiiie, which directly led me 
into the arms of passion, and thifs had^ nearY wrecked my peace 
for ever. *‘But,” I exclaimed, as sadly and alone I paced my 
apartment, “ it was but a gmall offence. “Must I then, through, 
perhaps, a long life, weary myself with a never-failing watchful¬ 
ness, lest I make one false step? Am I, with this wild bosom 
glowing with delicious aspirations, to pause, and ponder, ant^in- 
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Tite into it the icy coldness of age, ere I dare the fruition of a 
single joy ? Must I examine every pleasure that is offered me 
until my scrutiny make it loathsome? Must I walk through the 
world as if my path were beset with pitfalls and bristling with 
thorns? Must I confine the free breathings of youth with the 
steel and the compressing breastplate of caution? Must 1 always 
act upon reason, and never upon impulse'? Must I make life 
such a continued and painful trial, that death shall be the less fear¬ 
ful? And when,Vjas! I have done all this, what shall be my 
reward ?—the greatest happiness possible to man here. But this 
continued state of struggle is not happiness;—true—but there is 
an hereafter, that, at least, is worth struggling for—live for that.” 

And so I determined. I watched my thoughts even before 
they had fairly sprung into b'rth. I chastised my spirit into hu¬ 
mility : I was obedient—careful—seeking to ^^do all manner of 
good, mild of speech, wrathful never, often in prayer, crushing 
every rebellious inclination, most assiduous in my duties;—the 
man with the pistols, the fierce dog and armed negro, were for¬ 
gotten. I was again called qiiiet Troughion—all commended me; 
every one said that 1 was an honour to my father and a blessing 
to my family; parents wished for such a son, and mothers such a 
husband for their daughters. 

But all this time peace came not to my bosom —I was miserable; 
a settled gloom spread its horrors over my soul—I began to cry 
out in my anguish, impiously to cry out, “There is no joy in 
rectitude of conduct! ” and thus rectitude was no longer mine. 

“Where and what is my disorder?” 1 exclaimed, one evening 
fiercely. “ I have subdued myself, and yet my own heart is in 
rebellion against me.” 

I will not trace out how gradually darkness gathered upon dark¬ 
ness within me—how my father mourned, and my mother and 
sister —that shter, mourned over my declining health. 

At length, the conviction came strongly upon me, that my na¬ 
ture was so utterly sinful, that it was a duty that I owed to society 
to immui;c myself in eternal solitudes; so, impressed with this 
idea, one morning, a few days before that on which we had ap¬ 
pointed to embark, I told my father that I felt myself quite unfit 
for the world, that 1 inteaded to change my religion, take the 
cowl, and commence my noviciate as monk immediately. 

We were at breakfast when I made this irrational resolution 
public. Of course, evei^ one .was surprised, but the announce¬ 
ment was received with very different feelings by the parties as¬ 
sembled. Such was the bigotry of the country concerning reli¬ 
gion, that though they were warring to the knife for political 
freedom, they hugged their priestly chains more closely, and 
wore them proudly too, as th'>ir best ornaments. 
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My father’s chagrin was great, yet he dared not give vent to it, 
with the full torrent of the indignation that I saw was rising to 
his throat. My mother, therefore, took up the discourse, and 
gently persuaded me to pause, before I made any determination 
so very rash, though she could not but express her pleasure at 
my seeing the errors of my former heresy. The little monk 
found time, betweer^ the huge mouthfuls with which he was 
comforting himself, to applaud my resolution, and my sister wept. 

The reader can well understand that my mojAes for swerving 
from the Protestant faith, of which, by-the-bye, 1 understood not 
accurately the distinctions that separated it from that of the church 
of Rome, were not religious, but misanthropical. Indeed, that 
form of faith could not be very repugnant to me, .which I saw so 
heartily embraced by all those that w^ most dear to me. Mere¬ 
ly wishing, as 1 did, to fly from<(TOyself, it was little matter 
where 1 found the refuge. Moreowr, a dark suspicion began to 
bewilder me, that I was doomed for the profanation with which 
my wild passions had inslilted the Catholic procession, and the 
celestial representation of its principal ornament, the Virgin, to 
all the expiatory penances of the very church that I had invariably 
slwnned or scorned. To my father’s cautious remonstrances I 
replied thus :— • , 

“ Which of the two is the nobler character, he who, distrust¬ 
ing his spiritual strength, in flying from temptation, flies from the 
wrath to come—or he who boldlyjneets it, struggles, and con¬ 
quers, or failing, draws upon his head the fearful and everlasting 
curse of his temerity, I will not piyctcnd to determine. But fervent, 
piteous, and soul-touching is the ejaculation put into our mouths 
by the intercessor, ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ As God only 
can know the wctakness of man, he knew it. I have been lately 
acting the warrior against thp bewitchingness/)f sin. Dreadfully, 
O very dreadfully, my father, am I suffering in the contest. I 
will presumptuously play the hero no longer. 1 confess my 
weakness, but* I will not be made captive—I will fly.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


I dispense with my religious call, anil seek the boatswain’s. We all commence a new 
life, and embark for the new world. 1 have a dreadful suspicion verified. 

» 

“Really, Ardent,’’ said the considerate old gentleman, “you 
speak exaltedly : from what sin, fro^n what temptation, are you 
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to fly? are you not here, in the bosom of a virtuous family, loved, 
almost idolized—here, at least, nor crime, nor shame, will ever 
enter. What do you suspect?—who is plotting against your 
peace? Come, come if you must fly from the follies of a world, 
to which, after all, we arg much obliged, take refuge, Ardent, in 
our abounding love.” 

I shuddered. My stately and my kind mother had, during this 
short conversation, sate with the perplexed'look of a diplomatist, 
who has just been counter-checked by a head a little more wily 
than his own, wheh suddenly her eyes glistened, and a light like 
sunshine broke over her brow, and she exclaimed, with the joy 
of a successful solver of a problem, “Holy St. Sylvester! how 
stupid we have all been—the boy is in love! ” * 

“He is in love,” said Honoria, starting up, and giving me a 
most frank and sisterly ki^‘. “ I am so glad! dear, dear Ar¬ 
dent I” ' . 

“I deny it utterly,” said i, with energy and solemnity—“I 
deny it, Honoria, you know, or at least, by my conduct, you 
ought to have known, that I am a very reserved person : I am 
your brother—your older blather; and thus I stand in the place 
of your second father. I do” not like these freedoms—they are 
very distasteful to me. I beg of you not to repeat them.” 

The poo" child burst into tears. She did but shed the bitter 
waters of an insulted affection, whilst it seemed to me that my 
heart was weeping blood. 

“I must confess,” said my'^father, addressing himself to me, 
“that I think your conduct harsh—indeed, you have bestowed 
but little attention on your sister; you, who used to write to her 
so playfully and so lovingly withal—your’s. Ardent, and 1 am 
sorry to say it, is the only heart upon which her affectionate na¬ 
ture has failed to make an impression, for she is a good, a blessed 
child;” and genuin^' triumph shone m his eyes. “Come to my 
arms, Honoria ; ” and she flung herself into them, and there she 
sobbed away her little griefs. 

Father Gorbellaz'j, having now satisfied his not easily-appeased 
appetite, and having cleared his throat with an ample glass of 
rich old canary, crossed himself and commenced. 

“Brethren, 1 have a great duty to perform—a stray sheep is 
crying outside of the fold v-a soul is to be saved—a heretic to be 
converted. My son Ardent, your intentions are holy, and the 
saints will bless them. You will wake a goodly monk; but let me 
now examine you parenthetici^illy upon your opinions of our seven 
sacraments.” * 

“ 0,” said I, carelessly, “ I was not thinking about the dogmas 
of your faith—it is the holy seclusion that it affords that I covet. 
What signifies a sacrament, more or less, provided the heart be 
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regenerated ? They do very well in England with two. I assure 
you, that there are very good folks in England.” 

The monk crossed himself, and muttered low a Latin prayer— 
my mother crossed herself, and looked frightened—my sister 
crossed herself, and looked upon me aflk^ctionately. DonMantez 
crossed himself, and clapping his hand to the hilt of his sword— 
the only single instance of hostility with which ! had been for 
some time honoured—for he always went about cn mi/i/aire, and 
looked upon me fiercely, as if I had put on him a personal insult 
—but, amidst all these crpssings, my good fatherfookqd only cross. 

After all these ceremonies, the religious man rose up to curse 
England, and all the heretics therein : very unctuous and fervent 
was that curse. After having done this, to the much contentment 
of his heart, he became wondrous (tlacid; and when my father, to 
whom all this scene was particularl^nrtoying, wished me to go 
forth with him to the counting-housJT, he, the priest, commanded, 
actually commanded me to stay—in order to undergo the process 
of conversion. • 

•My father retired, but my moihei ^ocmed much edified, so she 
ordered Ilonoria to bring her wor||^, and hear the exposition of 
her faith; and, as my sister stayed, the gallant lover remained of 
course. Well, we had a long poleniicil argument, and the very 
tenets that I was just before going to abandon, 1 found myself 
defending with asperity; and, at len{;tli, when the smooth Mantez, 
in order to encourage Avliat he considiTi'd to be my desire to apos¬ 
tatize, said, in his softest accents, tliat by the lime that! had per¬ 
formed my noviciate, and had worn the lonlUreforayear, it would 
be the very period when ! should bless him, by blessing and of¬ 
ficiating at his union with my sister, 1 became more Protestant 
than ever, and my faith became as firm as the granite rock that is 
embedded in the earth’s centre. Never more did 1 entertain the 
idea of becoming a monk. * 

But the dire conflict with my own soul was not to take place in 
Spain. After*my controversy with the monl|^, my mind became 
better regulated. I do not like to speak (ff these things, but I 
sought the quiet of my own chamber, and, calling in the aid of 
prayer, I communed long and vijjorously with my own soul. I was 
comforted—1 felt myself no longet ani^utcast—L flattered myself 
my involuntary sin had been for{{iven me. 1 then determined to 
seek occupation, and 1 found mqre than enough. 

At this epoch, the French arms were tciumphing in Spain, the 
factious in Barcelona became dmly’morg bold,* and the French 
troops were fast concentrating round the city. Our situation was 
becoming critical. We had gmeh mercham^ze to embark, and a 
vast quantity of household goods. There was no time to be lost 
—and Don Mantez was equally activ^ with my father and m^el& 
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He had to man a large vessel of nearly a thousand tons, at a time 
and on a spot when there was a great consumption of the human 
race. They were used up rapidly, to speak in the language of a 
gallant general. Seamei^ were carried off, per force, to become 
soldiers, and soldiers were entrapped to be turned into seamen. 
Vagrants, malefactors—none came amiss, so long as they had 
tolerable health and bodily strength. Go'nsequonily, we at last 
got a creyv of one hundred and fifty-nine persons, not including 
the captain, mad^up of all nations, and professing among them¬ 
selves all manner of trades. ... 

The ship, the St. Anna, the same which brought me to Barcelona, 
and which was to bear us and our fortunes to the new world, as 
I have before-Slated, had been a Spanish man-of-war of two 
decks, and then mounted SCxty-four guns. She was a very stout 
vessel, but rather old; and Short for her sizej* She had a large 
poop that came well forward on the quarterdeck, which afforded 
a lofty and a very commodious cabin. There was also a fine cabin 
on the main-deck, and very good accommodations in the gun¬ 
room ; that is, on the deck 6n which she used to carry her lower 
tier of guns. These guns wen- now removed, and all the port-holes 
well caulked in. Her lower masts were stout and taut, but the 
topmasts, and all the topgear, were disproportionately small. 
When fully equipped for sea, she had a huge and lubberly look. 
I must also mention, that her bowsprit was exceedingly large— 
large even looking upon the vessel as a man-of-war—the gibboom, 
and ail beyond, insigr^ficantly diminutive. 

Owing to what 1 had undergom in my voyage out, I could now 
look upon her with the eye of a sailor; and 1 augured that she 
would work badly, and, if she fell in with an awkward sea, roll 
heavily. She was painted outside gauddy, but in a slovenly 
manner. In board she was in a filthy.slate, with the exception of 
the cabins appropriated to the passengers. The cleanliness of these 
I myself looked after. When laden and ready to ftart, she was 
brought down benerth her bearing. Woe to her in the gale I 

1 am thus minute in describing this ship, for many and fearful 
were the scenes acted upon her deck, and in her cavernous depths. 
We—for I may now use that consequential plurality, as I was co¬ 
partner with my father—h^d purchased five-eighths of the vesseli. 
an excellent bargain, as my father thought; the other three-eighths 
were the property of Don Mantez.^ The number of dollars that we 
paid for our shares of -her certainly did not seem very conside¬ 
rable, when her tonnage was regarded. Indeed, had we not 
stepped in, the ship would have been broken up, and thus, for a 
space, DonMantez would have seen his “ occupation gone;” for 
she was much too large for the then crippled state of Spanish 
commerce. 
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We have made our adieus, shaken hands and embraced, and 
done all that was proper to those we were fated to see no more. 
The St. Anna having been plentifully spargified with holy water, 
and a little waxen imago of the A'^irgin placed in a small shrine, 
with a lamp burning before it, amid the ^umps on the lower dock, 
she was warped out of the harbour, and early next morning we em¬ 
barked. There is son^ething solemn and freezing to the soul in the 
first act of expatriation : my father had adopted Spain as hiscountry. 

As the boat conveyed us to the ship, I observed him narrowly ; 
there was a sad nisolve Jipou his countenance; his wig was a little 
awry, a wonderfuf thing in a man of his punctilious habits; and, 
though he only needed them when he read and wrote, he wore his 
spectacles. I think it was to conceal his tears. His wife was al¬ 
most helpless with grief, and llonoria^dividcd between crying and 
praying, sometimes performing bot^Joghther. 

The only beings who seemed tq^ enjoy this embarking,' were 
Juguriha and Bounder, both of whom lhave loo long neglected, 
but others did nof. The dog was the pet, the playfellow, and 
often the wrestler with llonoria ; fyr hours they Avould disport 
together. Never was strength oxciipd more gently on the part of 
llu' brute—never did gentleness appear more strong thiin on the 
pan of the lady. Her least look was a law to the animal. Very 
great is the power of suavilx. 

The negro had been well led and clothed, and served me as 
my general attendant : he also had^become a universal favourite. 
The fellow’s good-humour was not to be shaken ; though, it must 
be confessed, he was prodigious^ ugly, even to those with whom 
ugliness is a beauty, he was liked by all his fellow-servants, and 
the females were not the most backward in this display of atlach- 
inont. 1 do believe thaJt he might have married the handsomest 
among them. However, both he and the dog snuffed up the 
marine air with undisguised delight. At length we placed our 
feet upon the planks of the fatal vessel. 

As we asceflded to the quarter-deck of thi^ Santa Anna, Cap¬ 
tain Mantez received us with a courtesy thjft w-as strongly tinged 
by arrogance; and wiien he perceived llonoria standing with her 
small hand buried in the clustering hair of the dog Bounder, who, 
as if conscious of the honour, sjpod Jiridling up, and looking 
majestic, under her caress, as the ydung lion of the forest, he 
could not help saying, wifh some bitterness, “that it was against 
all maritime custom to take dogs on boa^d.” 

“Captain Manicz,” said ^py faUief, quietly, “Ve have charter¬ 
ed this vessel, to say nothing of our ownership.” 

“Signor Troiloni, I spok^ on this subject onl^s a matter of 
discipline. That useless live lumber, loo, the dumb black, is, 1 
suppose, also to be a part of the ca^o? ” 
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“They, both'man and dog, are under my protection,” said 
my father. 

“They are my favourites,” said my sister. 

“They are my friends,” said I, looking indignantly at the com¬ 
mander. ' 

“Come, conve,” said Mantez, feigning a complacency that be¬ 
lied the tumult in his bosom, * ‘ let us not embitter the first moments 
that you are under my care by altercation. Will you permit me 
to escort you inta the cabin, whilst I proceed to get the anchor 
up?” And‘offering his arm to the ladies, and followed by my 
father, he disappeared with his company under the poop. 

The quarter-deck being now left perfectly-clear to my dark 
companion and myself, I thus addressed him: “Jugurtha, you 
area good man. Do you understand meV You are my friend; 
but this captain is not your\jvend, nor my fripnd. He is a wicked 
man. Do you know, good iJugurtha, what 1 mean by a wicked 
man ? ” 

As I uttered these last words, a fiendish expression of intel¬ 
ligence mantled over the night of his countenance; he stood erect 
—he seemed to grow more 4ofty in stature—he looked around 
him with a dignity not at all incompatible with the ferocity of liis 
then excited features; and, finally, taking and opening the large 
clasp knife which he always, after the manner of seamen, wore 
suspended by a lanyard round his neck, he made the action of 
cutting out the tongue by the roots, and at the same time showing 
me his mutilated organ of speech. I shuddered. I dared not 
understand him. J was willing .*o believe that he would impress 
upon me generally that those who excised the tongues of their 
fellow-creatures were wicked men. 

The thought that the future husband oi my beautiful sister was 
one such, I repelled-with all my energy. I turned from the negro, 
and paced the quarter-deck for a space, but I could not away 
with the thought; my anxiety was intense, and, r.e-approaching 
Jugurtha, 1 said t*i him solemnly, “The man whom I call my 
friend must not say ilia thing that is not—must tell no lie. Say, 
good Jugurtha—when we were starving, when the hot sun was 
drying us up in the boat, did I not take you for my brother?— 
tell me, then, tell me, did he-^did that captain do it.?” 

The poor fellow clasped his hands, jind turned his eyes reve¬ 
rently towards heaven; then, looking me fully and wistfully in 
my face, he rolled abo&t the/emnant of his tongue with the most 
agonized attempts to speak; biA his great efforts being only at¬ 
tended with a sharp, short, hissing sound, he burst into tears, 
and bowed doim his head before n>e. 

Had the word “yes” come borne on the wings of thunder, I 
could not have understood it more distinctly. But I yet strove to 
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deceive myself. The next moment, Jugurtha, v^ith a proud dis¬ 
dain, had dashed the tears from his eyes, and was again stand- 
ing in the usual apathy or philosophy of his nature. 

“Jugurtha,” 1 continued, “I fear me that I understand you; 
but yet 1 tremble to believe it. Give nv some plainer sign—if it 
be true that this man was the wretch, lift tip your right hand to 
heaven.” , 

He did so instantly, and there was a glistening blade in it that 
he had plucked front his waist, and that now, for^an instant, flashed 
brightly in the sun. Ere he returned the weapon tg its conceal¬ 
ment, he placed it to his lips, as if he were caressing the instru¬ 
ment that was to avenge his horrible wrongs. “ How?—when? 
—where? Poor Juguriha, who is this Mantez? What crimes 
may he have committed? My Honoria's husband !—I would slay 
him first. Put, softly, here he cof^s, with all the pride of com¬ 
mand upon his brow. Jugurtha, t^u love me—do as I bid you : 
our time will come. He is my enemy and your’s ; but no murder, 
Jugurtha—remember the Jane. Wow go, and attend upon your 
young mistress.” 


CnAPTEI\ XVH. 

I turn to advantage iny nautical api)rcntice|hip Aniier James Gavel. We commence our 
voyage lu conrusioii, and 1 take the command of the sliip, having run away with the 
captain and the crew. 


Jt was now about noon, and there was blowing a stiff top-gal¬ 
lant breeze from the castTvard, and just enough sea where we 
were riding at single anchor to make the motion of the vessel felt. 
The piers arTd the lines of the fortifications at Barcelona were 
crowded with spectators, who had assembled to see the Santa 
Anna take her departure. 

With the heterogeneous crew that we had on board, and doubt¬ 
ing the presence of mind of thejcommander, I was particularly 
anxious to observe in what manner the operation of getting under 
weigh would be perforrfled, so^ I descended to the main-#eck. 
Now our vessel having boon a raan-of-w^r, instead of a windlass 
she was furnished with a i;a])sta« tfti the^quartdh-deck ; and hav¬ 
ing, as yet, seen the anchor hove up only by a windlass, I was 
somewhat curious to witncsij, and fully understand, the manoeu¬ 
vre that was about to be performed. The messenger had been 
already brought to the cable on the main-deck, and fastened to it 
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with nippers, and the half-tnrn of the cable thrown off the bits, 
so that, in fact, the ship ^^as ridin{{ by the messenger only. 

All this 1 comprehended in a moment; and, ns 1 had all on 
board who were dear to me, 1 looked upon it as a duty to watch 
the proceedings. I saw*^ that this hawser, called a messenger, 
was a revolving conducier that was wound round the base of 
the capstan, and attached to the cable on^y so far as the main 
hatchway, where the lashings of the nippers were thrown off, 
and the cable descended to the hold; this messenger returning 
in the mean time, past the other side of the vessel, again met, 
and was fastened to a fresh portion of the cable near the hawse- 
hole. Though the messenger is wound round the capstan on the 
main, the capstan itself is worked on the quarter-deck by measis 
of radiating bars, against which the men push with the hands and 
shoulders, and trot or strive/ound according jto the degree of re¬ 
sistance, like so many horses mi a mill. 

I have been thus particular that the ladies may a little under¬ 
stand what ensued at the very outset of our \oyag('. 

Don Mantez, after pluming himself a little, and calling his ofli- 
cers about him, took his sjiyglass, and surveyed the town. The 
view was satisfactory. lie then ordered the capstan to be rigged, 
and, taking his speaking-tr'.!mpet, he bellowed out, “ All hands, 
up anchor.” 

“ So far good,” thought I; “ the man has at least a very maj;- 
nificent voice.” 

I then passed into the cabin, and invited its occupants to the 
poop to see the mana'uvre, and jtake a last leave of the city that 
had so long afforded them a home. They consented mournfully. 
I here found Don Julion and Isidura, both labouring under a 
great depression of spirits. I also observed a priest among 
them, but he was neither my good mother’s confessor, nor the 
ecclesiastic who had formerly belonged to the ship. Wo took, 
with the exception of the reverend genileman, our stations on 
the poop, just as ihe capstan-bars were manned and the com¬ 
mand was given to “ heave away.” 

To my mother and sister the scene that was acting beneath us 
on the quarter-deck was perfectly new, and it was almost a no¬ 
velty to my father, for it was then ihree-and-twcnly years since lie 
had.trusted himself to the proverbial faiihlcssiiess of the sea. 
Th^iew was not very flattering, for really the gentlemen who 
were doing the horse work at the ca|)siaii-bars were as ragged 
and as ill-favoured a se{ of Sinners its could have been picked 
out among the workmen of Babel, just before the confusion of 
tongues. As they vw-nt round, the,wind got up, and, >vhen the 
topsails were loosened, sheeted homo and hoisted up, and the 
anchor a short stay a*peak, they could scarcely move against the 
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Strain on tlie capstan; and had it not been for the pauls, they 
would have boon forced to have given backwards. 

From the very beginning there had been great noise, and now 
there was great confusion. Every body who had a mouth to 
open had an order to give ; now orde*rs certainly are necessary 
and very good things; but, as one order obeyed is worth ten 
thousand that are ohly given, the duly went on but in a very 
small ratio as to the number of commands. 

( saw immediately that our captain did not Vant seamanship, 
but he sadly wantge^ teibper, and that coolness and determination 
of which, on the seas, Englishmen seem to have made a mono¬ 
poly. 1 longed for James Gavel, even with his handspike. 

Well, the hcad-yarj|s were braced so as to cast, the ship’s head 
to seaward, and, at length, the anchor was up and down. The 
wind came snorting like a troop wild horses along the deck 
liom stem to hiern, the draperies'*of the ladies took a thousand 
fantastical forms, and streamed in folds behind the wearers, as if 
seeking protection from the blast; my respectable father, spec¬ 
tacle on nose, stretching out his n#rk, and peering forward his 
head exactly in the centre of the pot^p, was endeavouring to gather 
information from all that he saw, when, of a sudden, with a tre¬ 
mendous jerk, they wrenched the anctior from the gropnd, and in 
the course of a couple of minutes the men at the capstan ran it 
up high enough to be hooked by the cat-block. The vessel then 
slowly paid round, and turned her huge carcass to the wind. 

Amidst a great deal of bustle, sail was made, but the anchor 
still hung to the bows. We turned our eyesjo the city, and saw 
there a fenv white handkerchiefs waving to us a long adieu. 

Well, Ardent,” said the old gentleman to me, taking off his 
glasses, and wiping aw^ty the moisture that the wind or some other 
cause had brought into his^eyes; “ Ardent,^what do you think?” 

“ Of what, father? ” 

Of the ship, and all that is doing in the ship? ” 

‘‘ That it is most fortunate that there is a Providence watching 
over us.” 

“ Yes, yes, Ardent; good lad, certainly, to think about Pro¬ 
vidence. I have a great respect for Providence; but it is to our 
friend Mantez and bis crew that4 iyivto pay so many thousand 
dollars to see me and qjine safely to New Orleans.” 

“ I wish they had our dollars, and wc our safety.” 

“Humph, Ardent, you will make thowomen hear you; don’t 
you think we have got, what tffe sailors call under weigh, nicely 
indeed.” 

“ Lubberly in the extreme.” * 

“Well, well, son, but it is surely no fault of our gallant captain. 
Did you hear how he shouted? djjd you sec how he laboured? 
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1 declare the poor man is now in a state of profuse perspiration.’* 

I shook my head, and thought of poor James Gavel. 

“And,” continued my father, rubbing his hands with an en¬ 
forced glee, “only see how pleasantly and how fast we are going 
now. A fair Avind, iny boy, and all secure. But why do you 
appear so moody?” ^ 

“ I cannot help it. 1 see more bad omens than threatened the 
brig Jane. I draw my auspices not from rais, but men.” 

At this mopient. Captain Mantez, full of importance, skipped 
upon the poop, and bowing to the ladies, actually asked them for 
their gratulations, on the occasion that he had so gallantly and so 
skilfully put them in the way to their destination. 

“There are yet some bars to our felicilf.lions,” said I, in Eng¬ 
lish, pointing to the capstaiksiill rigged. 

“ It .blows but coldly here'] said my father’l ” I wish that you 
would order your people to take those poles out of the capstan, 
so that we might descend to walk on the quarter-deck.” 

“Immediately,” and he >ycnt down and gave the necessary 
orders. 

At this time here was a bustle forward, and I supposed th;»t 
they were going to what is technically called, fish the anchor; that 
is, to haul the flukes up to the bows to stow it for a long voyage. 
At Maniez’s orders, seven or eight men were unshipping the 
capstan bars, when a heavy plunging was heard about the bows 
of the vessel, the capstan flew round with the rapidity of the 
barrel of a watch, the preventer spring of which is broken, and 
the bars were hurlod in all dirdctions. One of them struck the 
commander to the deck, and every one within their focus was laid 
prostrate. 

The ladies first shrieked, and then stood in mute and horrified 
amazement. The whirling of the capstan and bars ceased. The 
few nippers that had slightly held the cable to the messenger were 
torn away in succession at the hawse-hole, and the anchor soon 
caught the ground, in about twenty-five fathoms. The cable 
rushed out over the smoking bits. No one of the crew had pre¬ 
sence of mind enough either to attempt to stopper it, or clog up 
the hawsehole, by throwing hammocks, or any other lumber, by 
way of impediment; the consequence was that the cable thun¬ 
dered out to Its length, until broii{>hv up sharp by the clinch 
round the main-mast in ilie hold. The shock of this sudden in¬ 
terruption to ihenhip’s way was^so violent, that it threw us, who 
were upon the poop, probe upon our faces. The impetus was too 
powerful for the jerk,, and the cable parted as easily as a filament 
of burnt flax, but not before the ship, with all her sails set, had 
turjfed her head to the wind. 

The riot and confusion beiow, and upon the decks, were hor- 
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rible. Though there was as yet no imminent danger, the fear 
was general. The sails were now flat aback, and the vessel 
gathered stern way rapidly. The water began to gurgle and foam 
round the cabin windows, and already some ambitious waves had 
forced the frail barriers, and burst intd the cabins on the main 
deck. 

I have before said that she was deeply laden, and our predi¬ 
cament was becoming every moment more alarming. And whore 
was the captain?—bruised and bleeding on the deck, and most 
of his officers werp^in a similar situation. Contradictory orders 
were given, and two parties of nearly equal strength were at 
the same time pulling on the larboard and starboard head- 
braces ; the consequence was, that the head-yardsi. remained per¬ 
fectly square. 

Jugurtha stood near me, with ^.s arms folded, at his ease, 
grinning with delight. My father was struck speechless with con¬ 
sternation, and the rest of the party on the poop, good Catholics 
all, were making the best of their time, endeavouring to propitiate 
each his favourite saint. 1 must confess to so much badness of 
heart, as to own that 1 enjoyed all ihis turbulence, as it tended to 
show the value of the high vauntings of Don Mantez, and 1 wished 
in every way possible to degrade him in the estimation of my 
sister and the rest of the family. 

‘Mugnrtha,” said I, “oblige me by leaving off grinning. Pick 
up my father, and place him comfortably on the hen-coop. You 
need not mind the signora’s scapulary; and 1 declare that the string 
of Honoria’s beads is broken, svnd the deck is absolutely strewed 
with mementoes of aves and paternosters. Never mind them, 
Jugurtha—never mind them, I say—this is not exactly the time 
to look after our religibus duties. Merrily, merrily we are going 
astern! Mark you, my brgve Jugurtha, ho^ the masts groan and 
the yards bend; and I’ll warrant you now the stays fore and aft 
are stretched,more tightly than ever were Honoria’s harp-strings, 
and the blast is playing blithely upon them, ^ fitting accompani¬ 
ment for the barbarian and brutish hubbub below. Is not all 
this, my Jugurtha, exceeding pleasant? But don’t grin, my 
friend, enjoy it in the dark chambers of your heart, as I do.” 
And thus, for a space, 1 vented* my feelings, for I was carried 
away by a malicious, yet joyous spirit of mockery. 

As I was thus venting my soorn, an English brig swept close 
by us, with her studding-sails graqefully-extended alow and aloft 
by those winds that seemed hurrying us on to destruction. 
Beyond comparison smaller than ourselves, she appeared like a 
swan, proudly sailing past a huge lump of* wood. Directly that 
she was abeam of us, a little fiery-faced, red-headed westccftin- 
iryman, her master, jumped upon quarter-deck bulwark, and 
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hailed us through his huge trumpet in the following congratula¬ 
tory manner. 

“ Ship, hoa, hoiey! V(*r Spanish lubbers, are ycr going to h—11 
starn foremost—ha ycr never a man a board as is a man? Spa¬ 
niards go for nothing; ”^and he and his gallant little craft passed 
by, rejoicing in .the breeze. This taunt slung me to the quick. 

“ Jiirurtha,” I exclaimed, “his time is uot vet come. Show 
A on islander, there are men on board.” 

At this instant the stupid Mantez was dragging himself up the 
poop ladder. I snatched the trumpet he still hpld from his hand, 
and pushing him indignantly aside, sprang to the break of the 
poop, and putting the instrument to my mouth, roared out in a 
voice, the loud resonance of which surprised even myself, “Si¬ 
lence, fore and aft! forward, Jugurtha, and see my orders obey¬ 
ed. Take that handspike, ynd knock doA\n^the first man that 
hesitates.” 

The clamour subsided in a moment. 

“The carpenter and his crew to the cabin, and ship the dead 
lights—helm hard a-port—man the starboard-head braces—round 
with the head-yards. Vast there, haul over the Jib-sheet to wind¬ 
ward—a pnll on the larboard main brace—so—so—keep the main 
and mizen^topsails shiverin^,. Jugurtha, knock that lazy Dane into 
the waist;—round she goes cheerly—let draw the head-sheets 
—man the larboard-head braces—let go, and haul—right the 
helm!” 

And thus, in less than two minutes, the ship was again before 
the wind, and making her righ|,course. It was a curious spec¬ 
tacle, that of the awe-struck crcAv, mutely obeying a commander 
who seemed to have sprung up as if by enchantment from the deck, 
and of the active and strong-armed Jugurtha, bounding here 
and there among them, pushing this man, striking that, and shov¬ 
ing a rope into the fist of a third ; he was every where at the 
same time. 

Nor did I pause »ill I saw every sail well trimmed, and every 
rope hauled taut, the decks carefully swept, and the ropes coiled 
down in a seaman-like manner. During all this, Don Mantez stood 
transfixed with astonishment, applying his handkerchief to his 
bleeding features. , 

When I had arranged every thing to my satisfaction, I walked 
up to the discomfited commander, and saluting him with my best 
bow, I returned to him his speaking-trumpet, saying, “ Captain 
Mantez, your ship being, again under control, 1 resign to you the 
command that the necessity of the preservation of us all compel¬ 
led me to take for so short a time.” , 

The man uttered an oath, in the Spanish language of course, as 
most of our conversation was now in that tongue, too terrible u* 
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be either translated or recorded, which ended with a threat, and 
the word mutiny, and then he slowly moved away to his private 
cabin. 

"‘My brave boy! ” said my father, shaking my hands heartily, 
“ you are our safely.” 

“My glorious son!” said my mother. “May the blessed 
Virgin convert him lo*the true faith! ” 

“My noble brother! ” said Honoria, timidly, placing her arm 
about my waist. “ How much I glory in—how much I love you! 
Why, dearest Arde/xf, afe you so cold, so repulsive tbwards me? 
What fault have I committed against you ? We are not, you will 
not even permit us to befriends—and yet my longing heart craves 
for a brother’s love. , Ardent, is not my right as strong as my 
desire?” , 

“Honoria, believe me that 1 l(>ie you deeply, profoundly; 
before [ had ever .seen you F nesilefl tlu^idea F had of you in the 
holiest corner of my heart. F doated on your pretty letters—F 
burned with impatience to see you;—but we will talk of this no 
more—there has been a great, an att^ful mistake—my temper is 
oi'tcn infirm to the very verge of insanity; but see, our friends, 
Don .Fulien, and his sweet cousin, are waiting to spoil me, by 
making me the hero of the minute.” 'And, indeed, with praises 
that they thought I deserved, they “ fooled me up to the top of 
my bent.” 

After F had listened attentively 6o all that they had to say, I 
replied shortly and emphatically, that “F trusted the scene that 
they had just witnessed would make upon the^n all the right im¬ 
pression.” 

These words they fully understood, and F was rejoiced to find 
that they made my fath^ thoughtful, and my sister shudder. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.,, 


I fancy that I have become good—a too common and a too dangerous infatuation* 
lecture n.y friend, talk uiiiiiteUigibly, and imagine that 1 am metaphysical. 


For some weeks nothin{j of moment occurred. The many- 
naiioned ship's company bejjan to amaljravnatc into a more easily- 
governed whole, anti iho rlnty went on without many mistakes, 
and WMth no accidents. Itnr in our floating microcosm, our minds 
were not idle. Every ty we grew more and more cool towards 
Manlez, till, at length, he totally withdrew himself from our tabic 
and our society. This estrangement was what I ardently desired, 
and had laboured with atf my energies to effect. A loathing 
towards him began to be manifested by Honoria ; even my quiet 
and dignified mother, who was formerly so much possessed in 
his favour, began to regard him with feelings but little short of 
contempt. This current of affairs at first distressed my father 
exceedingly. He had pledged his word to the marriage, and had 
even signed some papers that were referential to the anticipated 
contract. When we met the self-styled don on the quarter-deck, 
he was either punctiliously arid ridiculously formal, or sternly 
and silently arrogant to all our parly ; and, when we had just got 
into the warmer latitudes, there was as much hate, suspicion, and 
all manner of evil feelings in the after-part of the ship, without 
reckoning the weight of the commai’.der’s displeasure, that might 
well bring us down by the slorn in more senses than one. 

During ail these transaclions, my mind had recovered its moral 
health. I had sclibqlcd my heart to love my sister in all purity. 
I had (liseniaiigled the glorious and unknown being to whom I 
had vowed profane love in the cathedral from the identity of my 
beautiful Honoria. Indeed, the remembrance of this scene was 
daily growing more faini. I grew domestic with my family, en¬ 
tered into all their In lie cares and pleasures, consulted with my 
father upon our prospective es*tal)lishmcnt at New Orleans, in¬ 
structed my sist'ir in the English lan|;uagc, and confirmed her in 
her detestation of Mairicz; and in order to make my dear and 
venerated mother happy, I permitted her and the priest to work 
at converting me one hour regulariy before supper. To say that 
I grew with all a favourite would be employing language much too 
feeble. I was idolized •, and my black man and my noble dog 
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had their full share of these feelings that were gradually making 
me so happy. 

It would seem that I have neglected the accomplished pair, 
who, like us, had cast ihcir bread upon tlje waters. They drew 
into the felicitous bonds of our family circle; but they were far 
fjpom happy.* The mutual confidence between them seemed, if 
possible, on the increase, but in their bearing towards each other 
they were no longer impassioned—scarcely lender. Their’s wits 
a heavy lot: the wealth that they could both command^ and which 
was all embarked wkh them, was totally inadequate to procure 
them the accessories to the rank to which they were born, and 
the chance of Don Julien recovering his South American posses¬ 
sions seemed remote. But this was not the whole of the sources 
of their state of discomfort. They had Iwed together too fami¬ 
liarly as relations, and, at least, on the part of Isidora, her .pro¬ 
pinquity to her lover began to excite, in iier, religious scruples, 
—a proof conclusive that she had ceased to love. I had observed 
their mutual deportment, but dreamt not of its cause until the 
light of the truth was let in upon me suddenly by the following 
di^ourse. 

It was on one of those delicious nights that are common to the 
latitudes of the trades, and which succeeds a day of hot Sunshine. 
The ship was running full before the wind, whilst the moderate 
breeze distended every stitch of canvass. The impetus was so 
uniform that the bellying sails were &1I motionless—there was no 
fluttering among them. Every thing was so still, that the ship 
seemed walking in her sleep, whilift the stars abeve us, from their 
apparent size and brilliancy, appeared as if they had approached 
nearer the ocean to gaze jn joy upon the tranquil scene. It was a 
religious night,—a night that lifts up the soul from earthly things, 
and makes it exercise its immortal prerogativ*e of attempting to 
scan the ways of the Eternal, to worship, and to adore. 

As on this nfght I was leaning over the hammock rails of the 
waisi-nciiing, in that deep abstraction that twrils melancholy into 
enjoyment, now watching the phosphorcs'cent-lighted waves as 
they eddied past, now marking the glistening reflection of some 
monarch-star, as it was shivered into a thousand flashings in the 
water, and now speculating in the a\ffJl depths upon which we 
were so lightly borne, 1 fhlt some one near me, but the slight 
contact was not sufficient torouse*me from my selfish and solitary 
enjoyment; and it was not^uniil ^i deep^ sigh mede mo turn and 
look up; and then by the melancholy starlight I saw that my 
friend, Don Julien, was affected almost to teirs. It was evident 
that he wished to converse with me, and quite as evident that he 
was embarrassed as to the manner in which he should commence 
the subject that was overburdening ftis heart. In order to fe- ^ 
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lieve him, 1 commenced in thefjentlcst voice that I could assume 
—and who in such a scene could have spoken harshly?—by ask¬ 
ing him, as it was now nearly midnight, why he had deserted, 
or not yet visited, his cot. 

“My dear Ardent,” was the mournful reply, “I might, in lieu 
of an answer,, repeat your own question.” 

“ I will answer it at once, and thus so'i you an example, that 
I did not think needful, of confidence. To say nothing about our 
cabins being something confined, and our hourly approach to 
that zone that is so emphatically termed torrid making such con¬ 
finement a little too overpowering, I found that my thoughts 
were assuming those terrific shapes that too generally herald in 
real misfortunes—and so—and so—I c«\me to consult with the 
stars.” j. 

“ Did you, indeed? ” said my friend, a little excited; “ and 
what did ihef say to ypu ? 

“ They have spoken peace to me.” 

“ Ah well! ” said he, decidedly a little disappointed; “ 1 thought 
you might have gathered some conclusion from their aspects; 
but 1 know it is all fanfarane" 

“ There is one conclusion that all but a fool or a philosopher 
can jump at—the stupendous, the unutiorable—unutterable, did f 
say ?—the utterly incomprehensible magnificence of their Creator .* 
—but this, my dear .lulien, is common-place.” 

“ Granted; but a common-place that is made but too little 
common;—but why magnificence? ” 

“ It is the onl]^appropriate vord. It not only conveys all that 
the human mind can conceive of power, but of splendour, of 
glory, also; and these attributes always involve those of benefi¬ 
cence and goodness.” 

“ How does th?t follow. Ardent’ ” 

“ Such an awful Power, so far removed from the sentient 
beings that he has called into existence, might have caused those 
beings to contemplate his power under the most hideous impres¬ 
sions of soul-harrowing terror. But see how his Almighty band 
has clothed his creation in beauty,—kindly and paternally,—in 
beauty that increases as the mind grows capable of appreciating 
it. Look up, and behHd- When you gaze upon these, in the 
trembling thrill that reaches your hegrt, though it partakes of a 
holy fear, there is not pain, bat joy.” 

“ Yes, it is ^ glorious dqrk sapphire arch, studded with living 
gems, under which wo are sailing ;-^or do we move at all? The 
ship is stationary, and it is the blue ripple that is stealing past us.” 

“ A type, my dear friend, of time : we, too, seem stationary 
—we mark notour progress towards eternity, whilst hours, days, 
years, events, and catastrophes, seem to fly by ns; whilst, on 
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the contrary, it is they that have been embedded', as it were, in 
our marble-paved path, and it is wc who hurry past them to our 
{{raves.” 

“ What mean you?—arc you a fatalist? ” 

“ In some slight degree.” 

“How?” 

“ Do you not think ihat the sun will rise on the anniversary 
of to-morrow twenty years hence ?—or, if on that day it should 
be the pleasure of the Supreme to extinguish it, my argument 
would bo still the same; but, whichever way the fact will be, the 
fact ivQuld be, whetfidr I wore living to witness it or not.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Then you may understand in how far I am a fatalist. In the 
government of the worlB the Almighty has ordained the courses 
t)f all events. In the government of oui'selvos, as we use them 
profitably or unprofiiably, so do weilcserve, and were it not for 
his unbounded mercy, so shall we find "reward or punishment 
at his hands.” 

“ ! think J comprehend you : but is it an event of God’s or¬ 
daining, or of my own producing, that I shall marry, or that I 
sh»ll not marry, Isidora, my vcrij near rdaiion? ” 

“ Ah ! is ihal thought festering ? The opportunity, the event, 
seems in your power; use it to God’s honour and the tranquil¬ 
lity of your own conscience. The question, 0 my friend, has 
opened up an almost healed wound in my bo.som.” 

‘‘ I would not comprehend you if I could : and yet Isidora, 
mij Isidora, has sighed forth some terrible yet dark hiols—yei, ’ 
and he grasped niy arm suddenly and compressed it even unto 
[lain :—“ she shall marry me.” 

“ Who doubts it? ” • 

“ I do—she docs—the priest-” 

“ Ah ! these priests! lUf not tell me what the priest says. 
What says your own heart? ” 

“ My heart will not be appealed to; the matter has been fear¬ 
fully brought before the tribunal of my own*ju^gment. Do you 
believe in the doctrine of future rew'ards and punishments? ” 

“ Most fi.xedly :—none but those who dread the punishment 
affect to deny the doctrine.” ^ 

“ And yet, do not despi^nie; for, relillY, till I examined my 
own deceitful heart, I considered that I was more religious than 
yourself. I was scrupulous as to observances, prayed often, and 
confessed regularly; but a faqt, a liitle fact that came to my know¬ 
ledge only during our short slay at Barcelona, has shaken my re¬ 
liance on the Divine justice.” 

“lam profoundly sorry to hear it: what is the fact? 

“ You may never have heard of the good father Jerome. That 
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man was a saint on earth; sinless, reproachless, humble before 
God, and meek before man; he was proud only before the op¬ 
pressor, stern only to the unrepenting sinner. This man. Ar¬ 
dent, preached the gospel ; but he preached more in deeds than 
in words ; of him it m'ght be truly said, that if you demanded 
his coat, he gave you his cloak likewise. There was no guile in 
him : and his outward man seemed modelled upon the angelic 
beauty of his soul. Mind you. Ardent, he was no monk : he 
was the parish priest—no, ihe cowled fraternity avoided, and, 1 
believe, hated him. lie was in the.prime of life—now don’t 
laugh, Troughlon, at the homeliness of the horror—but the 
alarm was given in his village that an animal in a rabid stale—1 
might, to make my anecdote the more imposing, call it a wolf— 
but it was nothing more than a mongrjl but powerful mastiff, 
had scoured the place, and was at that mpmont in the middle 
of the schoolroom of the djjtrict, ready to deal round inevitable 
death on the little innocents. He met men, strong men, men 
who had been soldiers, flying from the spot for arms. Frantic 
mothers, on the contrary, were clustering and shrieking round 
the doorway. .Terome waited not, hesitated not, his arms were 
always with him—magnanimity and righteousness—he h'Tst 
through the doorway. The little children clapped their hands, 
and shobted out with joy, * We are safe!—here is our father!’ 
and they were saved—all, all; for, at the moment that the animal 
was springing at the throat of one of his infant flock, the good 
shepherd, the apostle, thrust his arm down the poisoned and 
blistered throat of the destroyer, and strangled him. Uis arm 
was terribly lacerated; the wounds were excised; to please his 
beloved parishioners, they were even touched with the most sacred 
relics, but, in spite of all—I cannot proceed, for he was my friend 

-” And Julien paused, and he concealed his forehead in his 

hands, and stooped over the hammock-netting. 

“ I know it,” said 1, using purposely the strongest terms that 
occurred to me, “ he died miserably, horribly mid; but death is 
common to us afi, rnd the agonies of his dying hour sanctified to 
sublime rightcousne-is his heroic act. Every throb of pain, as it 
ran like fire along his quivering nerves, was a merit—he was pu¬ 
rifying himself for glory. was an opportunity vouchsafed to 
him in paternal kindne.ss,‘ which 1 ftow was so valued by the 
suffering Jerome, that, in the worst iTioments of his torments, he 
would not have exchanged his feelings for the highest degree of 
mere sublunanj bliss. In all thjs I see nothing like divine injustice.” 

“ No, no,” said he, a little discontentedly, “ it was not that: 
there is not much difficulty in understanding that even no lesson of 
magnanimity can be learned without great sacrifices and great suf¬ 
ferings; but this is whatj^uzzles me, my dear Ardent—had the 
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good Jerome died by some easy death before he was bitten by 
this dog, would he not as assuredly have inherited eternal bliss, 
as after undergoing all that is worst in apprehension and most 
dire in agony? You pause: then, surely, those sufferings were 
a work of supererogation, and, pardon me the impiety of the 
thought, but, in this instance, has not the balance of Eternal Jus¬ 
tice trembled?” 

“No; but we will, for the present, pass this by, and, assuming 
that your hypothesis be true, what thence do you infer?” 

“That man, to secure his temporal happiness, may sometimes 
commit a little wrong.” 

“Indeed : but if the moment that the wrong be committed, 
the man should die, what then does he secure?” 

*‘Jf he died in sin, damnation, li is an awful experiment I 
always contemplated repentance.” 

Who does not?—at least, who ^Jliat believes in the doctrine 
of future retribution? But to what poirk would you lead me?” 

Don Julien was silent for some time, and at last, rousing himself 
as if by an effort, he exclaimed, “ Do you not believe that the 
laws of morality, like those of the cc^-tain sciences, are fixed and 
unalterable?” 

“ As a rule of human conduct, no. We have no other rule of 
governance but the law of God, and the law of man founded in 
accordance with the divine law, and these, yon well know, vary 
with circumstances. 'J’herc was no guilt, no immorality, in the 
anticipated murder by Abraham of his beloved son under the 
Jewish dispensation; then it was an act of the most pious devo¬ 
tion. I could accumulate upon you instances of this sort.” 

“Ardent, you have knocked from und<T me the only hope on 
which I rested. The in^piediate descendants of our first parents 
must have intermarried.” 

“Why this to me?” said I, suspiciou.sly, and, I fear me, an¬ 
grily. 

For some tithe Don Julien made no reply. At last, trembling 
with emotion, and placing his hand heavily <in my shoulders, he 
seemed to “scan my face as if he were about to draw it: ” there 
was a strange medley in his countenance of fear, and sorrow, and 
anxiety, and yet even’ all this did not jirepare me for the strange 
and sudden question that he put to me—“'G'ot/W ijnu love hklora ? ” 
■“Could I stab my friemt'whilst he slept?” 

Unconsciously we both turned from the spot where we had so 
long stood, and began pacing the,,dirk side by «ide, in silence. 
For myself, I seemed to stagger under the oppression of many 
thoughts; but the most miserable idea, tlw one that lay the 
heaviest upon my soul, was, iHat my former folly was suspected, 
perhaps discovered, commented upon. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


1 iiad our situation onboard the Santa Anna not wbuUy.'o be envied. 1 endeavour to 
make friends, and unmask enctnics. 1 wateb the mate ol the watcli. 


Whilst I ”.vas thus chewing the cud, not of sweet, but of “ bitter 
fancies,” we were joined by a very intelligent, grave, but silent 
companion. The cabin in which I slept was the foremost lar¬ 
board one, directly under the break of the poop and opposite the 
wheel. 1 had left the door ajar, and faithful Bounder, who 
generally took his nightly repose under my eot, thought proper 
to leave his lair, and pace t^?e deck with Don Julien and myself. 
This he did with the irue'/juarter-dock step, but, instead of turning, 
upon his heel, as we did, he made, at the end of each course of 
the quarter-deck, a half circle round us, so that, walking aft, he 
was beside mo, walking forward beside my friend. 

At length, after several of these perambulations, the sensible 
gravity of the dog arouseii niy friend from his reverie, and even 
called up a smile upon his features. 

“ Did Bounder ever before keep the first watch with you in this 
officer-hke manner?” 

“ Never; and 1 am rather surprised at it.” 

“ What omen is it ? Tell me, you who served an apprenticeship 
so severe in a sigi?-perseculed ship.” 

Before I had time for my reply, the officer of the watch, who 
was the third mate, came over to our s*de of the deck, and re¬ 
spectfully, and very hesitatingly, endeavoured to make me under¬ 
stand, in bad Spanish, that it was \he captain’s positive orders 
that the dog should be excluded from the quarter-deck. Instead 
of replying to tins monition, I turned to (he Don, and said to 
him, “1 have observed more bad omens attached to this vessel 
than ever terrified my‘poor friend (lavel, whose history you have 
so often made me repeat. Our friend here, with the tarpaulin 
hat, has just given us a very ^significant one.” Then, addressing 
him in English, I continued :—“You speak the Spanish very 
badly, and 1 perceive, by your accent, that you are an Englishman. 
What is your name ? ” 

Upon hearinf^f himself addressed in his native language, his 
features glowed up, in spite of their swarthy hue, into an expres¬ 
sion of smiling and intense pleasure. “ David Drinkwaier, at 
your honour’s service,” said he, taking off his hat, and twirling 
it round over his knees with both his hands. 
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And what situation, berth 1 should say, have you got in this 
hooker?" 

“Third mate, for want of abetter, sir.” 

“ I want no belter, David. Do you know, David, that I am the 
son of an Englishman, and English to the backbone—that this 
ship is my father’s and mine, all but three-eighth^ and that for 
this voyage she isour’»entirely? " 

“ 1 have circumstanced as much, sir; and now that your honour 
says so, I am sure of it." 

“Then, David, is it-not hard that I may not have room 
enough on my own ’quarter-deck for my dog to walk beside 
me?" 

“Deuced hard it seems, indeed, sir! but ordprs must be 
obeyed; and I take it, According to the custom of the sea service, 
the captain has a right to make what regula*tions he likes, although, 
if so be he ben’t the owner; ihougli, for sartain, I have served 
on board as taut a nwn-of-war as everl-igged a grating, and I 
have seen dogs upon her quarter-deck, though they were always 
the skipper’s own." • 

“ Then you really think that, in vivtuc of his office, the captain 
iS^warranted in forbidding this fine animal from walking by my 
side?” . ^ 

“ 1 know nothing about the vartue of the captain; but I do 
think he has a right to bar the dog from the quarter-deck, though 

all things considered, it is a d-despiteful and shabby act, that 

I will say, as long as my name’s David." 

Having briefly explained the pufport of this dictum to Don .Tu- 
lien, whose English was yet only in its bud* without making 
another remark, I led Bounder to my cabin, ordered him to lie 
down, and closed the door. When 1 returned to join my com¬ 
panion, I said to him, “ This Mantez will soon be in open hosti¬ 
lity against us. You know, 3s well as myself, Tiow completely he 
has estranged himself from the society of his passengers ; so 
much so, that *even IJonoria has no longer i|je power to draw 
him rnto our cabin. Yet he will not resign his pretensions to her 
hand. That he should hate me, is but natural; for too much of 
insult and injury has passed belweei^ us to permit us to keep up 
even the semblance of cordiality. why he should include my 
father, and you, and Isidora, in his almost ostentatious enmity, f 
am at a loss to know. CaYi you surmise his ulterior intentions, 
or do you know who he is?” , 

“He is the betrothed of your sister, fqr whicifl could joyfully 
cut his throat." 

“Ah ! say you so?—give m^e your hand upon that. We will 

not cut his throat-but—but I will suffer mine to be severed 

to the backbone, before he shall marry Honoria; and yet—” I 

• 8 
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continued, sterAly filing my eye upon my friend, would not 
have you for her lover.” 

“So said Isidora; you would have, nor Afautez—^nor myself— 
nor any other person living.” 

1 turned suddenly upftn my companion, my brow flushed with 
shame and anger; but, before the words of wrath had passed my 
lips, his quiet and unconscious countenance at once recalled me 
to a right sense of the dignity of my own innocence; but he had 
jarred upon the too recently knit-up string—so, taking his hand 
affectionately, 1 commended him to the protection of his saints, 
wished him good-night, and retired to my cabin. 

1 slept that night as the remorseful sleep; and I arose the next 
day with the. determination of devoting more of my time to Isi¬ 
dore, and less to my sister. 1 resolved to make it a day of ob¬ 
servation, to scan to the uttermost the actions and the deportment 
of those around me, and tcius endeavour to enter into the mo¬ 
tives of their conduct, and penetrate their ultimate designs. I 
began, Nke a dutiful son, with my father. He, good, easy, candid 
man, was soon read. He passed most of his mornings in settling 
his books, arranging his future plans of operation, and in visiting 
the stronghold in the spirit-room, where his heavy and iron- 
bound boxes of doubloons and dollars were secured by a double 
door. He looked upon his voyage as an every-day occurrence, 
that would be speedily achieved; and, as to breaking the en¬ 
gagement with Mantez, he was perfectly ready to pay the penalty 
when demanded, rather than cause the least shadow of uneasiness 
to a daughter he loved so much. This, also, he looked upon 
merely as a mercantile contract, the penalty for the infraction of 
which he was well able, and equally willing, to pay. He saw no¬ 
thing to give him uneasiness but the slow progress of the vessel; 
and in the altered demeanour of Mantez, than that disappointed 
lovers have a righl to give themselves a few airs. 

My good and stately mother was only anxious. about three 
things—the getting through the weary and listless day—the not 
being thrown into any attitude or accident, especially when on 
deck, by the evolutions of the ship, unbecoming the dignity of a 
Spanish matron—and my conversion from the paths of heresy. 
Honoria, the playful and^ene beautiful, was never one moment 
unoccupied, or one moment unhappy. Her music, her singing, 
her English lessons, teaching Jugurtha to talk with his fingers, 
teazing me, and quizzing her former lover, who pretended to 
love her still, -employed her«the livelong day. She repeatedly 
assured me that, now she had my affection, she was completely 
happy. She saw no cloud on the horizon of her fate; and truly 
she deserved to be overshadowed by none. When she walked 
the deck, she seemed to i»ing blessings to the crew^-^ough 
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none dared address her, yet all came to fjaze upon her. It was 
as if she were the pledge of their safety; they prophesied fhiM 
neither storm nor accident would assail them whilst she remained 
on board : and, if one of them, by any pretence, could pass so 
near her as to be distinguished by oneeof her heavenly smiles, 
and she had a smile for all, the man would feel his. bosom lighter, 
and his brow would be carried more loftily for'the rest of the 
day. Some of the more enthusiastic seamen of the south had burnt 
in her name with gunpowder on their arms, and were in the habit 
of strengthening their asseverations, swearing by the beauty of 
Honoria. Had slfe* known her power, she might have been 
omnipotent, and have carried the vessel into any port of the 
world—that had water enough. 

And Jugurlha—the 'dark amiability had all of’ happiness of 
which his nature was capable. He was'our personal attendant, 
and Honoria’s especial favourite. <^]is mouth had been always 
extensive; but his continual grin of pleasure bad still more ex¬ 
panded that remarkable orifice, so that there was nothing left 
between its corners and his ears but r^)om for one curved wrinkle, 
that expressed mirth in the plainest,short-hand imaginable. At 
the same time, his teeth grew whiter, and seemed larger—his 
eyes became smaller and more twinkling, and the jet of his com¬ 
plexion more glossy. He was a man so much altered, that even 
Mante/. could sometimes pass him without exciting his demoniac 
scowl. Uis constant attendance in the cabin left him but little 
time to cultivate acquaintance among the crew; but, as far as ho 
was known to them, he was generally liked. 

Though the contemplation of the state of nfy own family was 
so satisfactory, the deportment of Mantez, and his increased fa¬ 
miliarity with his first ^d second mate, gave me much uneasi¬ 
ness. These two unworthies were, one Gomez Alfaruche, an 
hirsute and bandit-looking Spaniard, who acted as the chief ofi- 


ficer, and a gaunt, (Juixolic, hungry looking Norman, who strutted 
under the appellations, at once euphonious and empruniees, of 
Auguste Epaminondas Montmorenci, both tf whom had a pecu- 
' liar manner of construing the laws that regdlate private property, 
and which assert the right of putting offenders to death. Of 
course, with these men, neither I no^!|^y family held the slightest 
.communication; though, 1 must do tnem the justice to confess, 
-that it was not for want bf many overtures to a better under¬ 
standing on the part of these illustrious personages. 

The third mate or officci\ I h^ve alreaSy sai#, was a rough, 
and I hoped an honest, Englishman, who chose to be called 
David Drinkwater, a name that, 1 shrewdly suspect, was about as 
genuine as it was appropriate! However, 1 was much pleased to 
find that he was not admitted into the confidence or the familisvity 
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of the captain and tiie two superior mates; 1 therefore immedi¬ 
ately began to study how to conciliate him. I soon found that the 
task was not difficult. 1 had only to prove how much his name 
libelled him. 

Now, whenever he badthe night-watch on deck, I always made 
it a point to converse with him, and to show him those blunt 
and frank attentions that so much win the '■sailor’s heart. 1 en¬ 
couraged him to speak of himself and of* ^ prospects, which he 
did unreservedly enough; but there Wds evidently a foul turn in 
the coil of his history, with which he did not wish me to be 
acquainted, and 1 was too generous to endeavour to extract the 
truth by cross-examination. As T wanted his confidence, I showed 
him plainly that 1 gave him mine, and I succeeded in obtaining 
all from him hut this little mysterious affair. 

A few nights after the startling conver^tion that 1 had had 
with Julien, Bavid, having wdntched the commander to his cabin 
for the night, passed over to the side of the deck on which I was 
walking, and, after some awkward preliminaries at conversation, 
abruptly said: 

“Do you know, Master Trpugliton, what course we are steer¬ 
ing?” 

“To New Orleans.” 

“Perhaps: but how is the ship’s head now?” 

“How! why I’ll go and see.” 

“Do.” 

So I went and looked at the binnacle, and found we were steer¬ 
ing south and by west half west, and told my comrade the result 
of my observation^ 

“ Very well. And do you know we are making a mighty deal 
too much southing ? and also, for the last week, that Captain 
Mantez has told me plainly, that 1 need not trouble myself by 
taking any more solar observations.” - 

“Indeed! and have you?” 

“Yes, every day on the forecastle; and we are already ten 
degrees and a-haif nearer the line tiian there is any occasion 
to be.” 

“'fhis, David, must be looked to. Who navigates the ship?” 

“Captain, principally; buti«nat long ghost of a Frenchman has 
as much to do with it as tne^oiher.” 

“But the captain may be ignorant, afid the Frenchman also.” 

“No doubt, no doubt; but ihby know well enough where they 
are taking the bwky to.” 

“Do you know?’’ 

“Upon my soul, Idon’t!” said he, clenching the asseveration 
by slapping the right hand forcibly into the left. 

“Not to New Orleans?” 
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“I should guess not.” 

“ David, you alarm me. You know that every being whom 1 
value is on board this unlucky craft. Tell me if you have seen 
any more signs of foul play." 

“I’ve seen some curious goings on, surely ; there was a meet¬ 
ing two nights ago in the boatswain’s cabin of almost all the offi¬ 
cers—yes, all but rnyfelf—captain among the squad." 

“Was there, indeed? And the magnificent Don there, too. 
Now, David, for the English blood that flt»ws in our veins; you 
must stand by us. , you' will not see us run away with, in our 
own ship, and drowned, like a litter of young whelps, the first 
opportunity? " 

“ Not if 1 can help i^; but there may be no wrong meant, after 
all. Only a little yawing about to lengtb|!n the passage, and give 
officers and men some odd twenty^or thirty days’ more wages, 
but come what come may, for the Kindry?ss you have shown me, 
and for the sake of that blessed being, your sister, one life is at 
your service—and that is Do-no-good David Drinkwater’s—thero's 
ray hand upon it.” * 

“I take the pledge as a friend. 1/oiioria also shall thank you. 
\Vhy, man, she will sleep the more peacefully and sweetly when 
she knows that she sleeps under the protection, not of Do*no-good, 
but of Doughty David. Ay, we’ll slay this hectoring Goliath yet 
David.’’ 

“With a sling—at the yard-arm*—the dog deserves it." 

At this moment the captain’s bell rang, and in went David to 
receive his commands; and out shortly came David, looking, to 
his own expression, as black as thundpr. Putting on an official 
look, and pulling off his hat, he thus addressed me : —“ Don 
Mantez de FlusterhellovT, or some such outlandish name, presents 
his humilities to Signor TroDoni, and would take it as an especial 
favour if he would pass his evenings otherwise than in distracting 
the attention Cif the officer of the watch, and tampering with his 
Royalty.” • 

This message, which the honest feliow«had endeavoured to 
f id render word for word, was delivered in very vile, but empha¬ 
tic Spanish. 

“Well done, David," was my tejJly# “you improve in your 
jpnguage rapidly. But ihj^ is only adding one other item to the 
score." . 

“Ay," said David, with a most orlhodoR oath* “To suppose 
1 could be tampered with, Or bribed, tO'lift my hand against my 
officer. I’ll cut his throat in his hammock! ’^and he then stalked 
indignantly over on the starboard side of the quarter-deck, and 
walked out the rest of his watch in silence. 

My bosom now became a prey to a thousand of the most direful 
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apprehensions; and, though 1 retired to my cot during the rest of 
the night, I did not find the least disposition for sleep. I rallied 
all my powers to meet the dangers that I thought threatened us, 
and, at the same time, I^had determined not, till the last moment, 
to alarm any of the ladies, or my good father. 


CHAPTER XX. 


The longest chapter in the book,'^8 it ought to he, for it crisates a chapter of knights, and 
an order of knighthood. This order pot to be despised, although its grand master was 
only a third mate. ^ 

No sooner was it broad daylight than 1 roused Julien, and con¬ 
fided to him all my suspicions. He, at once, saw the slate of 
aHairsin the same light that J did myself ; we immediately agreeft 
to collect privately all the arms we could, pistols, with the neces¬ 
sary ammunition, more especially, in our cabins and the state¬ 
room on the maindeck, which was, with us little apartments on 
each side, solely occupied by the ladies and their female atten¬ 
dants. My father’s cot was slung immediately outside of the bulwark 
on the one side of the deck, the priest’s on the other, both of 
which were screened off by canvass. I have already said that I 
slept in a small cabin immediately under the break of the poop 
on the starboard side, whilst Julien occupied the one exactly op¬ 
posite. The poop-cabin was cnlirely devoted to the convenience 
of Mantez : here hw always slept and sate, and, since our implied 
rupture with him, took his meals. Indeed, it was now nearly 
three weeks since he had shown himself at all in the state-room. 
The mates of the' shjp had their hammocks slung somewhere aP 
on the main-deck, the other potty officers were located as is usual 
in large vessels. A prudent general will always, if he can, make 
a survey of the ballle-field,hefore the strife. 

I had resolved, howeviu-, to take things as quietly as possible, 
and, by affecting to think every ihingiwas going on rightly, to 
shame the conspirators into acting so. As it was very necessary 
to lull suspicionv Oon’Maniez commenced governing himself that 
very day upon the same principles. In the forenoon, about seven 
bells, he came up tq me on the poop, and made me a very con¬ 
ciliatory bow. I returned it with a feint effort at a smile. Upon 
this encouragement he spoke. 

“Signor Trottoni,” said he, benevolently, “ I trust that the 
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third mate did not convey my message of last night discoarteously 
to you.” 

“ Why, Captain Mantez,” said I, affecting to banter him, “ is 
it possible to carry a burning coal in our hands coolly, or a charge 
of tampering with one of your subordinates like a new-year’s 
compliment?” 

“0, pardon me, sfgnor, the man mistook mehe is a fool in 
his own language, and something more foolish in a foreign one. 
You were talking very loud, you may remember, and really 1 
wanted rest—a mistake‘altogether. It certainly was rude of me 
to request you to moderate your tone—I ask your pardon for it 
—am I forgiven ? ” 

“Don't say another word, Don. I entertain precisely those 
feelings towards you Is you do towards me—rest assured of it- 
But it is nearly noon. Is it not lime to fake the observation?” 

“ Yes, we will send for the officdrs.” 

So Mantez, with his sextant, and the fwo mates with their qua¬ 
drants, began to ascertain the sun’s altitude. 

“But where,” said I, “is the Englishman? Men of his nation 
are generally good seamen.” 

“An exception, signor; an exception—a mere bungler.” 

“ I am sorry to hear that; take my compliments,” ^said I to a 
man standing by, “and request the favour of Mr. Drinkwater to 
lend me his quadrant. I wish to see, captain, if 1 have forgotten 
how to shoot the sun. I had a g^od schooling at this work on 
board the brig in which I was wrecked.” 

The quadrant was soon handed to me. I brought the sun’s 
lower limb to the horizon, and shortly after rtie sun dipped. 

“ Twelve o’clock 1 ” said Mantez, strike the bell! ” 

In the mean time 1 took out my pencil, and calculated the lati¬ 
tude; then, affecting an extremity of astonishment that I by no 
means felt, 1 exclaimed with a suitable ejaculation, “Tendegrees, 
thirteen minutes, north latitude ! How is this? By what strange 
miracle haveVe got here ? ” 

The three for one moment looked confuun^ed ; it was but for 
a moment; at least, on the part of the caf»tain. 

“Oh,” said he, “signor, no doubt but that Drinkwater’s qua¬ 
drant is as much out of order as^h»v?iself.” 

“ No, no,” said I, “ that cannot be,*’ taking up Mantez’s sex¬ 
tant, which he had cardfcssly placed upon the skylight over the 
cabin, “ for I read the same number of degrees and minutes, 
within a mere trifle, marked by your index. And your quadrant, 
I see, monsieur, also corroborates minc^ How, in the name of all 
that is fair, open, and honourable, have \ue got to the souUi of 
all the Caribean islands?” 

“lam as surprised as you are,” said Mantez, after a consider- 
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able pause. “Signor MoTiimorcnci, I hope that you have not 
deceived me; however, let us all adjourn to my cabin, consult 
the charts, and rectify our course. Indeed, 1 am perfectly will¬ 
ing to resign the navigation wholly to Signor Trottoni, if he sup¬ 
poses himself a better nayigator than we are.” 

“No; I am sorry to say that I know but too little about it; 
only I think the chances are mightily agaiiifl our making a place, 
in the southern hemisphere, that happens to have more than 
thirty degrees of north latitude.” 

To the cabin we went: the charts were displayed, and 1 soon 
had the end of my forefinger upon the line of latitude which we 
were then crossing. “Now, gentlemen,” said I, “what westing 
have we made?” But the gentlemen knew, or affected to know, 
nothing about the matter. The chronometers were out of order ; 
the dead reckoning was 'worse than useless; and a lunar observa¬ 
tion had not been taken since^We had lost sight of land. Then, 
for the first time, it struck me that, being on a most unfrequented 
part of that highroad of notions, the ocean, we had not spoken 
with a single vessel. Were we then, and purposely, out of the 
usual track of shipping? The conviction that we were came like 
a shock of galvanism over my frame. I no longer doubted but 
that we were betrayed. However, I still mastered the expression 
of my countenance, and said, with all the suavity 1 could assume, 
“ You see, gentlemen, that, like the innocent babes in the wood, 
we have lost ourselves. These islanders, the English, take to the 
water as naturally as seals; and I verily believe, that many of 
them know where they are, place them in what part of the ocean 
you will, merely by instinct. Let us send for Drinkwater; we 
may either reject or receivfc his advice, as it may seem good to 
us; but it is a chance that we ought not to throw away, as we 
have done ourselves.” 

“Tell the Englislf dog, Drinkwator;'to come aft,” said the com¬ 
mander haughtily, to the servant who was in waiting. He came 
aft, looking humbly enough; yet there was a sullfenness lurking 
beneath this hiimif/ty^ that seemed to me an earnest of the man’s 
singleness of heart. * 

“We have sent for you, Mr. Drinkwater,” said I, with much 
respect in my manner, “in OiWer that you may give us your opi¬ 
nion whereabout we may^be'.”' 

“Blessed if I know; —somewhere, I Take it, on the Atlantic.” 

“A wide guess, and a safe ode. 1 suppose you know our la¬ 
titude.” * 

“ Not far off the linejT calculate, by the up and down of the 
sun at noon, the pitch sweltering out of the seams, and the in- 
farnal impudence of the cock-roaches.” 

“That is our exact latitude,” said I, pointing to the chart; 
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“ now, upon a broad guess, what ihiiili you is our longitude ?” 

“ Why,” said he, “ if 1 must speak, 1 should say about there 
—not far of! the island of St. Paul’s. We have not made more 
than thirty degrees westing, call me lubber if we have. We are 
just in the out-of-the-way track that alk the slaveys on the sly 
used to take when the English made it piracy.” 

“ But how know yoii all this ? ’’ 

“ Bless your two good-looking eyes. Master Troughton, though 
I say it who should not say it, and more shame for me, I served 
in a slaver myself. Know the .sea-drift that we are^mong now 
as well as the butfef-cups and daisies that grow in the meadow 
behind father’s house; (with a deep sigh) wish 1 was there now 
—but this is neither here nor there—I have said my say—now do 
your do.” * 

“Do our do, David—not our do shaM be done—what do you 
recommend us to do?—speak out ilae word boldly, and I swear 
by St. George of England it shall be yoar do that is done.” 

“You certainly do not mean to alter the ship’s course without 
my sanction?” said Manie/, but witf^no exasperation of manner. 

“ 1 most certainly shall.” 

“ You shall not, for, in this instance, 1 shall sanction whatever 
you purpose.” , ^ 

“David, you hear—now, what would you have me do?” 

“Why, if I had the ship in hand. I’d down with the larboard- 
studding-sails before a monkey could crack a cocoa-nut, round 
in the larboard braces, bring ihc wind right a-beam, and lay the 
ship's head due north-west. We’ll make some of the Virgin 
islands, please the piper, and I know every omf of them by sight, 
as well as i do my own brothers and Sisters.” 

_“Now, Captain Mai^cz,” said I, bowing to him very low, 
“ will you do me the singular favour to follow these suggestions?” 

“ Oh, Signor Troitoni,” Said the commanddr, bowing still more 
profoundly, “you are only too good. Perhaps you would lay 
me under the \3verlasiing obligation to see them put in practice 
yourself. The thing is so reasonable, thai 1* should resign the 
command of this vessel at the first beck of!t very young man, my 
passenger, and a buyer and seller of cottons and molasses, that 1 
'entreat of you to take my trumpet^ t.nd see every thing done that 
seems good to you.” * 

• “ With the most unfeigned pleasure in the world,” said I, tak¬ 
ing the proffered trumpet from Iho astonished man; and, going 
out upon the quarter-deck, I beljowed immediately through the 
instrument, “ Turn the hands up—trim'sails.” And, in a very 
short time, we had the vessel careening with»increased speed,'the 
weather-topmast studding saifs drawing admirably, in the course 
recommended. 
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The sound of my voice giving the necessary orders brought 
my family, and Isidora and Julien, on deck immediately. It was 
a great delight to Honoria to see her brother playing captain 
again, and she told me so with all the buoyancy of a youthful glee. 
Indeed, the act carried lifiih it its own drollery; for no sooner did 
1 commence acting commander, than,Tugurtha considered himself 
called upon, ex to act as my lieulcdiant; and his eagerness 

to have my orders punctually and expeditiously performed, and 
his amazing activity, gave you no bad idea, as he leaped here 
and there, "of a large black bean bouncing pbout in a fryingpan 
amongst a parcel of parching peas. On the occasion of any one 
else giving the orders, I do not think that he would have put his 
hand to a rope to save the ship from sinking—always supposing 
that our safety was not^endarigered. 

After the operation was ctmipleted, as I returned the trumpet 
to Mantez, he received it \Oih an ironical smile, but he showed 
no other symptoms of"displeasure at the liberty I had taken. 
That day, it was his pleasure to be gracious. He made several 
overtures to our party, that looked like a wish to be placed on a 
better understanding with them. Indeed, his whole deportment 
was that of a man who has just won a very desperate stake. 
There was also a merry malignity very perceptible in the coun¬ 
tenance of the two chief officers. My heart sickened at all these 
symptoms of successful treachery. Nevertheless, it was neces¬ 
sary to cat my dinner, and I was determined to make it a memo¬ 
rable one, by inviting David Drinkwatcr to our table. 

Hitherto, we h^d drawn the line of demarcation strongly between 
ourselves and the crew, ft is certain that, for the first fortnight, 
Don Mantez had been our constant guest; but, after we had 
betrayed our evident disinclination to his intimacy, he had but 
rarely entered our state-room. 

The happiness and the honour \vas nearly too much for the 
good fellow. The heartiness of my father, the bijand courtesy of 
my mother, and ite girlish and tantalizing coquetries of Honoria, 
nearly drove him wil,d with pleasure. He sang us his best sea 
songs and told us his best sea stories, many of the latter being 
well deserving of preservation. How much good sense, sterling 
humour, and nobleness ^'f sovl, is continually to be found under 
the roughest exterior! He paid the azure of Honoria’s eyes a 
compliment, that could hardly.have been exceeded by the most 
successful poet. He begged of her not to look at him so 
earnestly, as his moihoj; had taught him that it was a sin of ido¬ 
latry to worship any other blue but that which veiled the heavens 
from his eyes. 

“But what have you been doing with our ship this forenoon. 
Ardent?" 
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“ 0 my dear father, we have been mistaken in the finger-posts, 
and taken a long sweep.” 

‘'A circumbendibus,” said David. 

Fm corrected—a circumbendibus; tp reach a point that lay 
straight before us. Merely a mistake in our dead reckoning.” 

“Carried the items ip the wrong account, I suppose, with bad 
customers. Should balance accounts every day. Make a long 
set off now, per contra creditor—heh?” 

“ .Tust so; but I think that we should mulct the cap|ain for this 
delay.” • ■» 

“ I jalouse that he’ll wipe off the chalks of his log-board, be¬ 
fore he’ll hand out a single shot,” said the sententious mate. 

“I think,” said my lather, “that I never felt th’e ship go so 
fast before. See how the waves fly pastrus!” 

“It is undoubtedly her best point;of sailing,” I replied; “and 
if she and we only get fair play, we shall soon recover the dis¬ 
tance that we have so shamefully lost.” 

“I doubt that much, sir,” observed the sagacious David. “We 
are in the latitude of calms. Six weeks or two months frying on 
a looking-glass is nothing to speak of in this part of the world.” 

“ Heaven in its mercy forbid ! ” said I, shuddering; “ my great¬ 
est sufferings were endured in a calm* at sea.” * 

“While we ran before the wind, we had a right to expect that 
it would follow us till it had blown itself out; but now that we 
are running dead across, we mustbxpect to pass through it. A 
jolly good gale shall not measure you fifty miles broad, yet shall 
be fifteen hundred long. We must look out for squalls on deck, 
I’m thinking; and calms on the face trf the sea.” 

“May you be as unprophetic, David, as when Balaam went out 
to testify.” * 

“ Ah, sir, there is a greater likeness between Balaam and me 
than you are aware of; when we were both going to prophesy, 
we wore checked by-” 

“ An angel or an ass—an angel or an a^?* said Honoria, as 
well as sl:e could for laughing. • 

“An angel, miss, for you have Just interrupted me.” 

“Now is he not,” said Honoria, “a perfect preux chevalier — 
a knight-errant of the sea—a little cotfrse but courteous—true, 
.--true-” • 

“As the sheet-anchor, miss.”* 

“Faithful as—as-” 

“The compass-” 

“Brave—brave as-” and the beautifpl quiz waited to be 

again prompted. 

“Ohl we English seamen counts that as nothing^it is always 
thrown into the bargain.” 
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‘*Nobly answered, my dear David," said I; “but to whom is 
that braveiy to bo devoted? Some fair lady is always supposed 
to be the tutelary deity of a true kniGht.” 

The tutelary deity was a puzzler to David, so he began to 
scratch his beavily-busfied head with his well-tarred fingers. 

** Mr. David is," said Honoria, in the exuberance of her spirits, 
‘‘ a perfect amphibious Bayard —sans peur it sans reproche —grace¬ 
ful as the young fawn, dohcate as the drooping lily—even now, 
with his gauiuleied hand he is fumidmg in the dark plume of his 
casque to utirivet his visor, and take off his headpiece, for what 
we sec can be nothing more than the noble knight’s manner of 
disguising himself." 

“Come, come, Honoria,” said 1, a lip^le displeased, “this is 
carrying the jest somewhat too far; could we4ay him bare to the 
heart, we should find that he is as noble and as true, and infinite¬ 
ly more disinterested than itie best knight that ever vapoured 
through Chnsiondom. And, hear me, Honoria; 1 would impress 
upon you solemnly, without wishing in the least to alarm you, 
that it is the service of such* hearts ihat we may stand in need of. 
I wish to God, that this moment you would seriously dub David 
your knight—this very moment.” 

The rei'.der knows that lhad every inducement to wind up the 
mate’s enthusiasm in our favour to the utmost, and the banter of 
my sister gave me, at once, an excellent idea of doing so effec¬ 
tually. My proposition was acceded to eagerly by all present— 
for I had taken care to explain the Spanish to the English, and 
the English to the, Spanish, when either seemed to be at a loss to 
understand what was said. We soon erected a very excellent 
throne, on which we, with due honours, installed the fair girl. 
Here a little difficulty had nearly desiro'yed the harmony of our 
proceedings, for Julien wished himself to be the first on whom 
the honour was conferred, but both myself and his cousin pro¬ 
tested loudly against thus disappoiniiiig the h inest mate; and wc 
urged that he wets entirely inadmissibh' to the projected order, 
seeing that it was to be exclusively a marine one. At length, he 
yielded to her remoiislrances, though with an excessively ill grace, 
protesting, as all young men will protest, where a very pretty girl 
is in the case. . 

There sate Honoria, in an elevated chair, decorated with ail 
manner of gorgeous flags, shqwing to our admiring gaze how 
beautifully blended sweetness and majesty may be. 

“Now, Honoria,’’ said 1, wishingI'o make the mimic pageant 
as imposing as possible, “ comport yourself, not only as a beauty, 
but as a queen. Eespect the power that God has given you, 
which is mightier than the power of force. Loc k in earoest, my 
dear, dear sister—play out this play heroically, and, as the ways 
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of the Almif[hty are inscrutable, it may prove the salvation of us 
all.” Here she started, and looked much alarmed, but I imme¬ 
diately continued, “ If, unfortunately, danger should surround us. 
Hon Julien de Aranjuez, grandee of Spain, act for the present as 
the high chamberlain and secretary of ou:^august queen, Honoria 
—please you to stand reverently by her side, on her majesty’s 
left hand. Isidore, of the same name and noble house, I appoint 
you—her—what less than first is worthy of you?—let us say her 
prime minister and friend. But we must have no kissing in court 
yet,” I exclaimed, as the-one lady stooped down, and the other 
stood on tiptoe to emllrace. “Now, Jugurtha, get thee, man, my 
father’s large gold goblet, and fill it with the best wine. There, 
kneel at our sovereign's feel—a place of honour, you ivory-tooth¬ 
ed rascal, that thousands would rut your throat to procure— 
not exactly there, Juggy—that’s a little toO close—you must leave 
room for the future knight—and iPiw, sister, take this drawn 
sword, and hold it in your hand as an instrument that you both 
trusted in and feared.” 

She took it, and surveyed it fromjhehilt to the very point, 
with a kindling eye, that seemed to flash defiance to fear, and then 
laid the shining and cold blade across her young warm bosom, 
that seemed to swell proudly to meet, and firmly to resigt it, for 
the weapon rested upon it, making no impression. 

The solemnity of the deportment of the attendants that 1 had 
placed about her, her attitude of exq^iisite dignity and grace, and 
her extreme beauty, began to shed an awe upon us, and we felt 
more and more that we were performing an important ceremonia!. 
Honest David, who had weathered a hundred sforms unmoved, 
grew a Utile pale, and looked almost fnghiened. My father and 
mother were wrapt up in admiration of the spectacle that 1 had so 
suddenly created for them, and in which their daughter played 
so brilliant a part. The go(rtl priest looked on silently and ap¬ 
provingly. After a pause of a few minutes, which we spent 
principally incoAtemplating each other, I ventured to address the 
padre. » 

“My dear sir,” said I to him, with everj token of respect in 
my manner, “ you know in what reverence I hold you, and the 
tenets of the religion that you profess so sincerely, and teach by 
your practice so piously. May we crave your blessing upon the 
little scene that we arc acting? Believe me, it is neither derogatory 
to good morals, nor to God’s honour—bi^t, as far as we can 
judge, it is to promote the caijse of Jjoth. Will yoS deign to con¬ 
secrate our act by a prayer? ” 

“ Most willingly, my good son. Whether wf arise, or lie down 
—go to the house of feasting, or the house of mourning—to con¬ 
sole the misery of another, or to rejoice in our own prosperity, 
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the deed will never be the less acceptable to the Almighty by 
begging his previous blessing upon it. Therefore, as the ceremony 
that you are about to perform is one inculcating and strengthening 
virtue, I shall beg God’s blessing on it in the following petition ; ” 
and the good man read,us, very little to our edification, but much 
to the awe of David Drinkwater, a long Latin prayer. 

When this was concluded, and afier a due pause, placing my¬ 
self in an oratorical attitude, I exclaimed, “David Drinkwater, of 
the ship St. Anna, third mate, for want of a better, stand forth. 
David, our sovereign, Lady Honoria, being minded to create an 
order of knighthood, both in accordance with her own name, and 
to promote deeds of chivalry on the seas, she wills it to be entitled 
the ‘ Order of Naval Honour.’ Now, David Drinkwater, our 
lady, who sits enthroned before you, having discriminated in you 
those sterling qualites, and high endowments, that make knighthood 
so honourable in the eyes Qf all men, is mo^t graciously pleased 
to appoint you the first knight of her newly-instituted order. Con¬ 
fined as we are, David Drinkwater, inthis floating fortalice, many 
otherwise necessary ceremonies, usual belore installation, we 
must dispense with, and some of them you may enact after the 
installation. It is usual, David, for the aspirant to this honour 
to watch his armour all nipht in some chapel;—you may, if you 
have any conscientious scruples upon this point, watch all to-mor¬ 
row night your tarpaulin hat, and your pea-jacket, together with 
your marling-spike and serving-mallet, in the mizen top—but this 
we will not exact:—we leavb it to you as a case of conscience.” 

“I’d beg to be excused, barring 1 had a bottle of rum.” 

“Discreetly arfSwered, 0 David; and you may also hear mass, 
if you like.” 

“ Presbyterian born. Master Trought^n, presbyterian born.” 

“A valid objection. Now, as to the insignia of the order. In¬ 
vention and art have exhausted themselves in magnificence: dia¬ 
monds are vulgar, gold is common place—stars have glittered over 
false and treacherous hearts, and garters have girded knees that 
knock together o(i the approach of danger. 0 David, we’ll have 
none of these; but a badge shalt thou wear more simple, and oh! 
how infinitely more beautiful 1 It shall be a lock of this golden 
hair worn round your neck,” thrusting my hand among the ring¬ 
lets of Honoria :—“attached to a blue riband, a bight of this 
decoration only appearing through one. of the button-holes of the 
vest.” 

“Not for wo.’lds,”'said Hoi^oria, starting up and covering her 
head with both her hands. 

“Oh, make me a knight, also,” said Julien, falling at her feet. 
“Give me the badge.” 

“JuUep, to your station!” said I, sternly. “Honoria, look 
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upon me steadfastly. Do I appear serious ? Do not I seem like a 
brother, jealous of your honour ? Miserably and monkishly edu¬ 
cated as you have been—” 

“ Ardent! ” said my mother, for I had been speaking in Spanish. 
^'Interrupt me not, lady. Miserably arAl monkishly as you have 
been educated, even you must have heard of the noble women 
who sacrificed their trusses to make bowstrings to repel those foes 
who would have invaded their homes and endangered their ho¬ 
nour ; even you must have heard the common saying, indicative 
of impending misfortune^ that such hangs only by a hair. Sister, 
attend tome; fearfullj^, without a metaphor, without an allegory, 
tell you, not only your own, but my fate, my life or death, and 
that of your parents and companions, may, nay do,, hang upon a 
lock of your hair, refused to one who can never be any thing to 
you but a respectful worshipper and a deliverer—or—something 
I dare not name.” 

Is that the case, dear brother ? here* then, lake it all; ” and, 
tearing away the fastening, she allowed iis beautiful profusion to 
wanton over her shoulders. “Divide,it, lock by lock, among the 
crew, rather than a hair of my parents’ heads should be hurt—a 
hair. Ardent, dear Ardent, of your’s. My God! has it come to 
this?” and then, forgetting her assuijied dignity, she j?ent from 
her high station down upon my shoulder, and wept. 

“ No,” said 1, soothingly, and in a wdiispcr, “ No, noble girl, 
it has not come to this, it is lucky ^that this honest fellow is not 
Spaniard enough to understand us. But we fear something : wc 
are here at the mercy of bad men. J wish to gain a party, and 
this man must be our instrument. I wish to awaken his enthusiasm 
—to confirm it. Do not alarm our parents—resume yourself.” 
In a moment the high-spjrited girl assumed her dignified attitude, 
and then 1 continued, speaking loudly, “ No, Honoria, wc do 
not want so great a sacrifice—one lock will be sufficient; for, 
only the first knight in your chapter, whoever he may be for the 
time being, mifst enjoy the happy privilege of being guardian of 
your lock of hair. All the other members‘of this order are to 
wear the blue riband common to all; but o*ach must wear a lock 
of hair of his own lady-love, if he can get it; and I think that 1 
have now invented as pretty an iystitution as any very modern 
establishment of this kind.” * 

■ “ But what shall we havSfor the motto?” said Honoria, cutting 
off one of her largest side-curls, and lying i| up tastefully in a bow 
with some slender blue riband. , ' 

** Oh, we must consult the future Sir i)avid, especially as he 
will immediately have to raise at least twenty companions, good 
men and true,” said 1 to him significantly. 

“ Thank ye, sir, heartily, and my service to you likewise,” 
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scratching his head as usual. “ I’ll do my best: wliat do you and 
the young lady think of' The ship that goes, the wind that blows, 
and the lass that loves a sailor ? ’ ” 

" Very good of itself, indeed; but, with all submission. Sir 
David, don’t jou think' that, as your’s is to be the order of 
‘ naval honour/ we should have some reference to our motto ? ” 

“ I see; yes,” said Sir David, still groping among his hair, 
" Honour—yes—honour—why, let it be this, ‘Our honour,like 
the ocean, can never taint.’” 

“That wiil do extremely well: now for the pgst of the ceremony. 
Be all of you attentive. Have you got the collar of knighthood 
ready ? ” * 

“ I have,”. said Honoria, displaying if; and a very tasteful 
collar it was. She had also made another out of the remnant of 
the hair of the first one.' “ That,” said she, to show you, Ar¬ 
dent, that I am influenced by no prudish affectation, I intend Kr 
give to my faithful dark squire, Jugurtha. And now, in the name 
of chivalry, proceed.” 

I then made the bashful ; spirant kneel at Honoria’s feel, and, 
placing both the palms of his huge hands together, 1 placed as 
much of them as the tiny white httle ones of my sister could cover 
between ten’s and then said to him, “ David Drinkwator, answer 
solemnly and in the spirit of truth the questions that your sovereign 
lady Will propound to you, and mind that you look your divinity 
full in the face, that she may judge of the sincerity of your replies.” 

David looked up to her, ail confusion, baslifulness, and emo¬ 
tion, whilst Julieq/ormed a fine study for the expression of intense 
jealousy, and 1 thought that Isidora seemed very much to enjoy 
his perturbation. 

All this being duly arranged, my sisto;, giving an arch look all 
round, half triumph and half waggery, and gently shaking her mag¬ 
nificent and bright hair, that hung like'golden mists of glory about 
her marble shoulders, she bent her large blue eyes internly upon 
the kneeling supp',iant, who was trembling and blushing before 
lier, and then repeated this after me. 

“ David Drinkwaier, are you solicitous, truly, duly, and nobly, 
to take upon yourself the vows and duties of knighthood, purging 
your heart, as if purged^ with, fire, of all meanness, guile, and 
cowardice?” 

“ I am.” * 

“ Will you always and instantly arm in the just cause, and'oven 
ifthatcause be unto the. death, 3uccorr the distre.sscd and oppose 
the oppressor? When the unjust and strong manlifteth his arm 
to strike the innoceht, will you yourself ward off or receive the 
blow? Will you aid the cause of the free? Will you unbind 
the fetters of the slave?” 
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In a low deep voice David groaned out, ** IwiU~l will—I will.” 

At this fervent ejaculation, Jugurtha, who was kneeling by him 
with the goblet of wine, but with his body turned in a different 
direction to David’s, so as almost to face him, putting on one of 
his widest smiles, patted him with his left*hand encouragingly on 
the head, as we pat a little boy that has just been a very good 
little boy indeed. 

“ Will you, David Drinkwater, strive with all your soul, and 
all your strength, against the robber on the high seas, the de¬ 
spoiler, and the pira|e^?”' 

I will, by G—d 1" 

‘ “ Stop, brother,” exclaimed Honoria, her countenance kindling 
into sublimity as if by sijdden inspiration, ** prompfrme no more 
—I know my part—I will perform it. pavid Drinkwater, you 
have been one of severe trials—a fitness of dreadful scenes—a 
partaker of some crimes. Confess them npt to me—you have been 
one wavering between good and evil, and have stumbled. You 
may waver again.” 

“ Never!” 

“ Look upon this as no idle ceremony, but as one binding and 
holy. I ask you, by the chastity of your sister, should you hear 
the shriek of the assaulted maiden, andHhe assaulter be powerful, 
where will you be?” 

“Where he is, with my knee upon his breast, my hand upon 
his throat, and my knife up to the haft between his ribs.” 

“By the nursing love of your mother—by the manly affection 
of your father—would you see injury done to that noble matron— 
or those honourable and grey hairs trampled on by the assassin? ” 

“ I would die first, so help me God! ” 

“ You have answered Virtuously and nobly. On you devolves 
the chivalry of the sea. 1 lyjw invest you with this collar of the 
Order of Naval Honour. As to armour, integrity is the soundest 
—it has no weak parts, no ill-plaited joints, through which the 
sword of the wicked can penetrate; and, to nw Imight, the wicked 
only can be foes. As for spurs, you shalljfi^nd the sharpest and 
the best, in occasions. Be true, be just, bo honourable, and loyal 
to me and mine. Be all this, 1 conjure you, by the memory of 
your innocent childhood—by the Iwe ofiyour absent friends—-by 
the God that is ever pres^it.” 

Then, laying the blade of the sv/ord gently upon his shoulder, 
she said v>ith much sweetness, though in a^serioi^s tone, “Rise, 
Sir David Drinkwater.” • * 

Amidst our acclamations the poor fellow rose, and staggered 
like one intoxicated, two immense globules of liquid standing in 
his eyes, that might have been called tears, had they been found 
similarly placed in a mortal loss rougl;^ and hardy. Of course all 

9 
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presciil came to him, each in his turn, and addressing him for¬ 
mally as Sir David, shook hands with, and congratulated him, he 
ail the time rubbing his forehead with his left hand with a bewil¬ 
dered air, and ever and anon exclaiming: 

“ I know it’s only play-acting, I know it’s only play-acting— 
but I'll stick to it as long as I live—I’ll slick to it.” 

“Sir David,” said Honoria, “ihc cereihony is not yetcomplete. 
You must kneel and kiss hands.” 

He knelt—we all started, thinking that a bottic of porter had 
burst; but it was only the evaporation of Sir David’s loyalty on 
Honoria’s fingers. 

“There, that will do,” said Honoria. “Ladies’ hands are not 
meant to be eaten. Now rise. Sir David. Juguriha, the wine-cup. 
Sir Knight, I pledge ye.” 

She drank, and handed it to the knight, the flower of naval 
chivalry. lie seized the choice with both hands, and, when he 
had brought the edge'of it to his mouth, he nodded across the 
circumference very kindly to his sovereign, and saying, “Marm, 
here’s towards your very .good health,” took a draught that was 
almost Alexandrine—so deep, indeed, that Juguriha was forced 
immediately to replenish the vessel. When that necessary office 
was done, the cup went round, each drinking to the health of the 
newly-made knight. I pledged him last, and in doing so, 1 said 
to him, “Remember, Sir David, you must enlist companions to 
your order. Ry this time to-morrow let me sec at least twenty 
iittle bits of blue riband, but not ostentatiously displayed, in so 
many button-holes. We must know our friends from our foes. 
You understand me. Sir Knight?” 

“ Can I box my compass, or haul out a weather earing? But, 
as I’ve got the first dog-watch, and the skipper is rather queer 
upon me, good folks, with many thanks for all favours, you must 
permit me to go. And depend upon it. Miss, joke or earnest, 
David Drinkw^atcr is true to the backbone.” 

Honoria had row descended from her mimic throne, and before 
Sir David had readied the cabin-door, she came up to him, her 
eyes filling, for the first time, with natural tears of apprehension : 
she took his horny palms within her velvet hands, and looking 
wistfully into his eyes, she s^id in a tone persuasive as that of an 
angel that prompts us to good deeds, “Oh! talk not of jesting. 
Sir David Drinkwater, will you be true to your knightly vow?” 

Our honest ally wf*s completely overcome. How shall I record 
his answer? ‘*It was not only ungentecl, it was vulgar—more 
unfit to be mentioned to ears polite than is that place, the road 
to which is so brdad, and the courts of which are so well paved 
with good intentions. But as the knight could find no other vent 
for his emotions, any more than 1 can find a periphrase for the 
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expression, for once I must run the risk of shocking my delicate 
readers, in order to satisfy my honest ones. “ Sir David Drink- 
water, will you be true to your knightly vow?” 

If I am not, bl—t me! ” said the knight, as he rushed out of 
the cabin. * * 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Cockney adventures—rather low, but very natural. 

• 

In enacting this serious farce, it was impossible not to prevent 
so much of our actual state transpijjng, as to alarm my father and 
the ladies. Truly, I did my best to iqfipress upon them that I 
had only surmised so much of danger as to make precautionary 
measures necessary; but, with my best eloquence, I could not 
dispel their gloom, and very early that evening they retired, in 
dreadfully depre.ssed spirits, to ihi ir rt'spective sleeping cabins. 

When my father, Julien, and myself, found ourselves alone in 
the stale-room, for the padre liad reiirod so soon as’lhc ladies, 
we drew our chairs together like men in jeopardy, and began to 
converse on our state. As I gradually unfolded what 1 conceived 
to be our awful predicament, and ^^ave my reasons for the con¬ 
clusions that 1 had come to, my father at once coincided with me, 
as to the imminence of our situation. » 

But the gallant old gentleman showed no fears. He was only 
anxious to be prepared before the explosion took place. As 
much depended on the ihdividual character of Maniez, 1 was most 
anxious to learn all that I,could of him. Was he of good cha¬ 
racter? received in respectable society? was he really noble? 
To all these questions both Julien and my father answered in the 
affirmative. They told me further, ihat he,}ui!l lost large posses¬ 
sions by the South American revo!uiions-*thai he was a decided 
royalist—that, till the death of his elder brother, which took 
place on board a ship in a voyage to the Guinea coast for slaves, 
Mantez had sometimes commands in fhe Spanish royal navy— 
.sometimes in the merch.'yit service. That, hitherto, my father, 
in all his transactions with him, had found him strictly honour¬ 
able; and, as his connexions, both in MadriAand Barcelona, 
were unexceptionable, anfl neither his •manners nor his per¬ 
son bad, whilst his fortune had latterly nyich improved, with 
other considerations of a political nature, had induced my parents 
to think him, until my arrival among them, a very suitable match 
for my sister. • 
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When 1 heard all lliis, I again hesitated. 1 knew the man to 
lie a villain, but also a calculating one. Would ho risk his posi¬ 
tion in society, perhaps his life, by an act of piracy—abduction, 
and perhaps murder? For a moment 1 thought not; but when 
I reflected upon our trerftmont of him and his pretensions, the va¬ 
lue of revenge to a Spaniard, and, above all, the enormous 
amount of wealth that we had on board iil' specie—for the times 
were then too troubled safely to negociate large bills of exchange 
—I was confirmed in my previous opinion. Recommending, for 
the future, my father and the priest to sleep inside the cabin doors, 
I bade him and Julicn good night, and went on the quarter-deck 
to retire to rest also. 

Hooked at'lhe compass, and found tl\at wo were steering in 
the correct course. This reassured me a little; but, as 1 got under 
the break of the poop, I heard the sounds of uproarious mirth 
issuing from the captain’s &bin ; and, as I distinguished many 
voices, and some of persons who, by their rank, hud no right to 
be there, my heart again misgave me. 

As 1 entered my little donantory, I perceived that Bounder was 
not crouched under my cot as usual, so I went down, and for¬ 
ward on the main-deck, to seek him; for, being a great favou¬ 
rite with the crew, they would often entice him to their messes. 
When I went on my excursion, it might have been half an hour 
after ten; the lights were all out, and, as I heard the sounds of 
Fnglish merriment going forwaid, I was deterinmed to enjoy as 
much of it as I could, uriperceivcd. Round about the bits on 
the starboard si4e I found my party : they consisted of all the 
English, and the American^!, about ten or twelve, ilieii on board, 
r got close to them. The dog knew me at once, but I silenced 
him by a sign; and, at length, in the nearly complete darkness, I 
squatted down on the deck among them iinnoiiced, or, if noticed 
at all, those nearest me took me for one of their own group. 

Here, as 1 expected, I heard the usual comjilaiiiis among sea¬ 
men—the capricigiisncss of the captain—the violence of the mates 
—the dirtiness and ‘skulking ol the outlandish crew, of course 
meaning every one but themselves—and then they turned to plea¬ 
santer themes. Spoke well of Sir J)avid, highly of myself, and 
enthusiastically of Hono^ia—s;wearing that she was thorough Eng¬ 
lish, without a drop of Spanish blood in her veins; and then 
they grew sentimental, and I had the pleasure of hearing the 
pathos of “ Wapping/Jld Stairs,” and “ Far, far at sea,” doled 
forth by the several sipgcrs, most mournfully. 1 thought that I 
should have fallen asleep, when a nasal-voiced vocalist, through 
all its length, gave'us Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer,” 
sang andante; but even that had an end. Of course, between 
these melodious attempts there were palavers, Jong and short, 
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but not a word csiapcd them that could lead nSe lo expect that 
any thing like a conspiracy was existing against the passengers. 
They, at least, were uncontaminated. 

I was just on the point of retiring from this conclave, when 1 
was suddenly arrested and amused by ftie strong cockney twang 
of a fellow whose face oftoursc 1 could not see, and who was 
addressed by his coAipanibns as the “ Silver Spoon,” and Bill 
Watkins, indiscriminately. 1 have lived long enough lo be proof 
against sneers, and therefore I do not hesitate to|confess that 
the “ Silver Spoor)’!j'’ ifiisplaced v) and v, his haphazard aspi¬ 
rates, and his clipped words, sounded, at the very time, most 
gratefully to me, recalling to my recollection the five beauties of 
my ancient master, Mr^Falck, and all the quiet delights of Loih- 
bury. So 1 paid every attention to Bijl’s words, and I w'as re- 
V. arded for my politeness in a very singular and in a very desirable 
manner. * 

“ And why, Bill Watkins, don’t you haul on board your jaw- 
tacks?” said a gruff voice. 

“ Cos \hy, gemK'lmen, I’so ipped*” 

“What! got bilge-water in jour spirit-ioom?—pump it out, 
man—pump il out. ” 

“ Don’t be hard upon the Silver Spoon,” said anoiher voice, 
“ he’s a divarting vagabond when he likes, and, moreover, knoAvs 
a sailor’s du.ty, he docs! ” 

“ And so I does, my lillyvhite^ but there’s no standing the 
ipps, viihout a bottle a’ cullen vater, or a female woman’s winny- 
gerrott. I’m always as low' as the fellers that/requenis the pit at 
Common Garden when 1 spec’Iates (vn Mary East.” 

“ Mary East be d-d ! ” said the vcrij gruff voice. 

“I von’t have Marjf East damned by no means by no cove 
vaisummever. If you’re pumming that ere over me, 1 shall up 
Avilh my mauleys.” 

“ Gome, Bdl, my bo, no offence meant; besides, I likes you 
best w hen you’re spooney. Mary East Av^as las fine a wench as 
ever stepped over a gangway. I’ll be bound for’t. Let’s hear 
all about her.” 

“ She vas a fine gal,” said the Silver Spoon, fetching a most 
unsophisticated sigh, “ and if I hadn’t • been a curs’d willain, she 
was the ’oman that had ^ made my fortin.” 

“ Well, my Billy bo, but though you a’n’t made a fortune, 
you’ve made a song, and we likes it; it itlmost^tumps the water 
into my eyes Avhen 1 heat* you Sing il:»—it is as melancholy as 
the last biscuit in the bread-bag, and no land in sight;—give it 
lip, my Silver Spoon, give it lip.” 

“ Well, you’ll bellow's me c’orus, 1 opes,” said Billy, and most 
dolefully dittilv he moaned forth, jtiined by the whole gang, 
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M ary Kast, O, Mary East! 

and then made a pause of an awful length, during which the most 
profound silence was maintained; which silence was duly repeated 
every time that the nfram occurred. The Spoon proceeded— 

al 

o, Mary East! O, Mai y East!, ^ 

Ah! you’ve lieen my undoing! 

For since ail kiiulness you hare ceas'd, 

I’ve taken to bine ruin : 

My logg’ry’s now a iirccious sight. 

For vipes 1 lions fingers, 

The .swell inuh all have cut me quite, ' 

Vhilsl near your door I lingers, 

Mary East, O, Mary East! 

I vonce kiss’d cooky in the square, ‘ 

And then thought no harm in’t; ^ 

But since I've lov’d iny faresl fair, 

I scorn such gre.fc’y varmint. 

Now north, auil suulh, and vestigoes, 

Since Mary vill forsake me ; 

But only in the east I knows 
Can appiness o'ertake me, 

Mary LasV, O, Mary Eastl 

I must mention that this allusion to the four points of the com¬ 
pass drew down shouts of applause, and caused its accompanying 
chorus to be dirged forth with greater unction. The Spoon then 
continued, still more dolorously— 

I minds now only about goes, 

I never cares lor vitlels, 

Thrfsveeji beats me at dominoes. 

The baker s boj=at skittles: 

1 runs my head against each post, 

I valks like duck that lame’is; 

In love I'm crost—I’m lost. I’m lost. 

And Mary Kast to blame is, 

Mary East, O, Mary East! 

Tyburn tree to Newgate’s come, 

TFc drop looks bigh and dizzy; 

Now, lo ^/ly vailing she is dumb— 

I’d swui'k there for a tizzy; 

1 fears no more the )iimp and jerk. 

Nor horful hordin-ury, 

And this IS hall your (Ireadfiil verk, 

Handsome,^.i>ir(l-li(<arled Mary. 

Mary East, O, Mary East^! 

And who, and who is Mary East ? 
t Vhtrever I am stopjiiiig. 

They axes twenty timi'i, al leaiq, 

Fioin Tol’niim-coiirt to Vupping: 

Go, loo^'„ yer fool.s, the country round 
For females that dewlne are, 

And the dewine.s-t when ye’ve found. 

Know that 1 knows a finer, 

Mary Eas , 'tis Mary East' 
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There was a short break, as was usual at this verse, on ac¬ 
count of sundry {rood judfjes pullin^r in various claims for certain 
Mollys, Sukeys, and Pep,f»ys; but, as upon cross-examination it 
was found, of the beauties of the Point at Portsmouth, and of 
Execution Dock at Wappinj;, that some, mot content with smok¬ 
ing, chewed the actual weed — that some were lame, though 
merry, and that some,' who had fine eyes, squinted, and that 
all would get drunk, not oftoner than they were able, the pre¬ 
ference was conceded to Mary East unseen. Bill was allowed to 
proceed— * ! 

she hums full forty hob a veek. 

Dresses! eyes! how she dresses! 

'I here's growiuR roses on her cheek, 

And dark's her glossy tresses J 

But where she lives I’ll never tell, 

So none can never find her; • 

For queens 1 would nut change this belle, 

Though only a shoe-bindcif 

Mary East, is Mary East I • 

she turn'd me hoff disdainful-Ic-c-c, 

Kecos that I’d hoflcndcd; 

Vith broken heart 1 vent lo sea. 

My voes are not yet licnded: 

So every danger vill I face, 

To die, and prove no skulker; 

And vhen I'm dead, dear shipmates, place 
These vords on my sea-pulk-ker, 

Mary East, O, Mary East 

And, after the last doleful echo* had subsided, there was a 
pause of some minutes, occupied principally by the supplying of 
fresh quids, and the blowing of noses with thS natural pocket- 
handkerchief, which was at length broken by the gruff voice 
saying, “ Why does the^Silver Spoon call his grave, for that 1 
take to be his meaning, a sm-pulk-ker ? ” 

“ Because we are to bury him in salt water,” answered a thin- 
voiced wiseacre. 

“Noodle, th*ere’s no sheaves in that block of yours that you 
wear for a head —how can wo write the words ‘Mary East’ on 
the waves—or fix a tombstone on the sea?*’ 

“ I’ll tell ye, my jolly boy, how to rig that craft,” said another. 
“ When the Spoon has lost the member of his mess, if so be as 
we be in soundings, let us sink his boily with a kedge-anchor, 
and make his lombstonc df wood, so that it may float above it, 
blow high, blow low, like a buoy with a ^buoy-rope—and then 
you may paint ‘Mary East’upon.it, in what coitiur you please. 
That is what I call making a sea-pulk-ker. ‘Isthatto be the fashion 
of it. Bill?” 

“ No—you hare hall has hignoranthas hasses,” said the SiUcr 
Spoon, with a wonderful waste of aspirates and indignation. 
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” ril be buried) please God, in Hornsey Churchyard—it is so 
pleasant like—only a short walk from the Meelrop’lis—and quite 
vithin sight of Primrose Hill, vhere me and Mary has often 
rambled together. Vhen she goes that vay, vith her hinnocent 
art, a anging hon the harm of hanother, she may look down upon 
me then, vhen I’m lien hin my cold grave! ” 

He pronounced these words with so mutih cockney twang, and 
so much pathos, that 1 had an equal inclination to laugh and cry. 
I conquered them both, and remained silent. 

‘*Bill,” said the gruff voice, “ I think you are a spunky fellow 
at bottom. You know a thing or two, that w^e doesn’t. A smart 
fellow ye are at the weather earing, notwithstanding your ‘ wery 
good wittals, I wow,’ I must say.” 

I’d ave yer to know, Mr. Benjamin Qobstay, that hive been 
reg’larly hedicated, as va used to say at Colk^ge ; and so no ’spa- 
ragernent to my parts of speech, I begs.” 

** None in the varsal world, Bill, only we should all like to hear 
you spin the yarn of your life—mingled one, no doubt on’i—seen 
much, heh?” , 

“ Yes, Ben, and dun it, too—too much, loo much. Why, man 
alive, I could make your ’air stand on hend, and your flesh creep 
upon your bones.” 

“ Do, do! go on, go oh!” was heard on all sides, and, nij 
imprudence so far overcame me, that my voice, though unnoticed, 
joined in the general request. 

“ There’s that Jugurtha, that poor black dumb hanimal. 1 
knows how he lost his hartic’lating member.” 

The devil ye'd do?” said I, overcome by my sudden emotion. 

There was a dead silenhe for a moment, and then whispers of 
“ Who spoke?” “ Was it you. Jack?”,—“ No.”—“ It was, you 
know.” 

At length, the small-voiced man, under the idea that there was 
a spy amongst them, proposed to break up the party, and post¬ 
pone the “ Silver Spoon’s ” story till another night, but this was 
overruled at once^' by Benjamin Bobstay telling a terrible lie, and 
himself fathering the ihysterious words. 

So Bill Watkins, very sagely remarking that none of the scabby 
Spaniards and dirty foreign beggars could understand it if they 
heard him, he thus began “"Irhe Story of the Cockney Sailor." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The Cockney’s story. 

The cockney sailor is about to be{{in his story: i)ut, before I 
repeat it, I must acquaint my friends that I do not pretend to give 
the very arbilrartf pronunciation of this denizen of the world’s 
metropolis. How the word was to be uttered depended entirely 
upon the whim of the*moment : he was an autocrat in language 
—a very tyrant over parts of speech. Sometimes, when you ex¬ 
pected that he would abbreviate bfjr syllables into two, he'would 
supply a supererogatory one, and surpNse you with five; and not 
seldom, when you expected a misplaced aspirate, he would case 
off the initiate vowel as smoothly pjt a minister makes a promise, 
and would surprise you quite as much by sometimes not con¬ 
founding the v’s with the w’s, as when the said minister should 
keep the aforesaid promise. 

Indeed, the Silver Spoon was an enthusiast in his way. Afloat, 
he carefully abstained from all nautical phraseology, on shore he 
could not talk out of it. Thus, \v;hen on board, he would call 
going aloft trotting up the hempen ladders, whilst in a house he 
would not ascend a pair of stairs without calliti" it going “ aloft.” 
At sea, ho would look sanctified, .^nd exhibit the white of his 
eyes at an oath, whilst on shore, he swore so constantly and 
horribly, that he would make every one within hearing shudder 
at his blasphemy. A queer file was Bill Watkins—a bad fellow, 
with much that was good in him—one of a middling capacity, 
ruined by the passion of attempting to distinguish himself. 

“ Well, gen’lmen,” said Wilbarn, “ it’s nothing to none o’ ye 
who was my father and mother, as I’m notbgoing to swear myself 
to none o’ ye, and so you won’t have to support me when I 
comes upon the parish. I got my hedecation with the other nobs 
and beaks at a public establishiyent, j^ut at which of the huni- 
warsiles it would be iinkimmen soft of me to say, cos I should be 
sorry to disgrace my pills, them ere nobs and beaks as I was a 
telling you of before. Well, I made such progress in my laming 
that it quite ’stonished the goxiernors and, a*s they all said it 
would be a mortal sin not to give such tallons to the world, they 
'prenticed me to a breeches-maker, in particular, but a gen’lman 
who was also a general tailor by trade. Veil, I didn’t like it. I’ll 
tell you as how \hy—I couldn’t abid^e sitting with my legs tucked 
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under me, and the smell of new buckskin warn’t afjreeable. Be¬ 
sides, it was very hoffensive to have people wastly beneath you 
insinivate instills about cabbage; and one can’t be knocking peo¬ 
ple down all day long, you know, one gets tired at last, besides 
getting a name of being t^uarrelsome; so one day 1 hauled my 
heels out from under my haunches, and gave them a much better 
employment by running away.” * ' 

I shall pass over rapidly this part of his life, which teemed with 
those adveniMres so natural to a clever, idle, metropolitan vaga¬ 
bond. He soon found his way to the treadmill, which, he ob¬ 
served, seemed invented precisely for himse/F,"as he was one of 
the first who placed their feet upon that revolving ladder of pro¬ 
motion, up which you may walk for ever without getting any 
higher. Of course, he fell into very bad c*ompany, whose ideas 
of the rights of property ^ ere all in the wrong,'and he formed a 
numerous acquaintance of cfifminals, without, as yet, actually 
committing any crime, excepting it was, now and then, vouching, 
like honest .lack Falstaff, for the honesty of his companions at 
the bar of the Old Bailey,i and, like the knight, he had his 
eighieenpence. By this association, he caught the manners and 
imbibed the principles of the swell mob, whilst, as yet, he care¬ 
fully abstained from involving himself in their continual dangers. 

At length, his good address and his activity recommended him 
to, and secured for him, the situation of head-w^aiter at a noted 
and well-frequented tavern within the rules of the Fleet. He never 
smashed, not he—but, somehow or other, he always found his 
pockets full of ba(,i silver. Ho had it, and, therefore, he must 
have taken it, and it would .have been hard to have allowed the 
loss to fall upon so poor a man; consequently, Mr. William 
Watkins distributed it very impartially and rather profusely 
among the gentlemen who had occasion to receive change, by 
all which he gained a great deal of rfioney, and a little, a very 
little suspicion: he contrived, however, to dissipate both. In this 
flourishing state o^affairs he first met Mary East. Let him again 
speak for himself. 

“My eyes! warn’t she an angel? She was so beautiful, she 
put me in mind of Madame Abingdon, the play-actress, if so be 
any body could suppose ,madamc could be cotched at prayers. 
When she tripped along the. streets, every man turned to look 
arter her, gentle and simple, from the no'o down to the chummey. 
Somehow or other, it seemed as hif she brought light with her 
wherever she went. I don’t actually .say she made the sun shine 
about her, but as I ope to be himmortally blest, when she popped 
her head into her dbor at the bottom of Simion’s Court, every 
thing immediately arter happeared four or five shades darker; 
I’ve hobserved it hoften and.hoften.” 
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can’t by no means circumstand that,” said one of the 
listeners ^ “ that’s sailing to within three points of the wind’s 
eye.” 

“Oh, it’s all nat’ral enough, my bo,” said Bill Bobstay, whom 
[ now knew by the peculiar gruffness of his voice; “she must 
have had something of the hide of a shark—fosfarrant, as the big 
wigs say; stinking fish 'will shine in the dark.” 

“Stinking fish, you liar 1” said the Silver Spoon in a rage, 
“take that;” and he hits the wrong man a tremendous blow in 
the chops in the dark, who gives it to the next, and a Very pretty 
chance-medley combat ensued, during which I crouched myself 
flat on the deck, but Bounder was up like a young and strong lion, 
and without biting any of the enraged combatants, kept pawing 
them one after another to the ground, whilst he lashed the re¬ 
mainder with his tail. The faithful brute'did this entirely to pre¬ 
serve me from harm, for [kept,convdlsed with laughter, crouched 
down in the centre, whilst ho stood over me facing about, and 
pulling down those nearest to him. 

“Vast heaving! Paul there! Astoppcr over all!” roared 
out Bobstay. “Here’s the devil to pay, and no pitch hot. I’ve 
had three licks in the figure head, and a couple of pegs between 
wind and water, whilst this dog of the young master’s nearly 
clawed my scalp off, and here we’ve been pitching it into one 
another in the dark, like so many funny devils screwed up in a 
pepper-box : if the Spoon has a quarrel with me. I’ll fight it out 
with him to-morrow in broad daylight, lashed yard-arm and 
yard-arm on a sea-chest; only I begs to say aforehand. I’d no 
idea of calling his fancy girl stinking §sh,—no. I’m too much of 
a man to ’sparage any voman. I haven’t been to sea near hand 
twenty years without lai*ning a little of good manners. I meant 
no offence to the girl, Bill ;^but, howsomdever. I’ll fight you for 
love, for all that.” 

This explanation satisfied the angered cockney; every one 
rubbed themselves where they had* been hit,«and hands were 
thrust out promiscuously in the dark, and, being shaken at 
hazard, harmony was again restored, and the Spoon’s narrative 
resumed. 

“Veil, Mary East and me kepf comfsany; and I takes her to 
the hoppera and Vitc Conduct House, and the other fashionable 
places of amusement. I ’spose none of you’ve been to Vite 
Conduct House: you must mind your eycnherc, 7 —your conduct 
must be vite there, my fine* fello'^^s,—no* blackguards admitted 
there; and not only must your conduct be ^ile, but your neck- 
handkerchief must be vite too, on ball nights^. Warn’t [ a daisy 
then? 1 vas once agoing to take Mary to All-max at Villis’s 
rooms, but I cut it, it vas so shocking^ low :—max, indeed! Mary 
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wouldn’t take a flash of lightning—port-wino nogus with nutmeg, 
that’s the go—or, perhaps, if the vcather’s \ery cold, a little rum 
and cinnamon;—yes, I knew then vot fashionable life vas. 

“Veil, I von’t tell ye a word of a lie: when wo did go out, vc 
vent out promiscus genteel, but generally Mary staid at home 
working hard at her business. She kept herself like a lady, and 
her old mother too. She was a goml girl', a very good girl was 
Mary East. She made a spooney of me. Somehow, 1 should 
have as so^m thought of swearing at church as ol rapping out a 
oath befor4 her; and slang—no—it would not do with Mary, 
not by no means. 

“Well, to make a long story short, she wouldn’t consent to 
marry me till .we got together eight hundred pounds; much to her 
credit, it is but justice to say, that she had already saved up more 
than half of it, and I could, so lucraiif was "my situation, have 
very soon got the other, bu?' I was impelivous, and, besides, 1 
feared that some of the great folks would snap her up. Many a 
tradesman, with a large house over his head and a good busi¬ 
ness, would have had her • but no, she and me was to go into 
business for ourselves as ladies’ shoemakers. Why, we should 
have had half the quality : the shoes Mary finished always fetched 
double price; but I was iinpetivous, and so kept hurrying and 
leasing the poor gal to make me an appy man—ilial’s the vay \(‘ 
goes it; but she vas as firm as the pump at Aldgate—that precious 
pump! So I fell allycholy, and I told my sorrowful siiivalion to 
some of my old pals, the swells. Veil, there was mjii .lim 
Sneezer—never knowed him by no other name—a spirited young 
chap 1 must say, though fie got lagged and scragged—that’s the 
time of day with the best tins—a rope for their cravat, and cotton 
in their ears. So Jim called me all the ninnies in the varsal world. 
But he was a devil of a fellow for being in love himself, so ho 
pitied me, and puts me up to a crack job, and he took a solemn 
hoaih over his best hat, that for that ere go I should have all the 
swag. So I consents. 

“But, Mr. Bobslay. I am going to prove to you that I’m a 
downright honest man, for what does I do, but I goes to Mary East, 
and asks her to marry meoutand out; but says she as usual, ‘ Vait, 
Villiam, til we gets the e«ght updred to buy the lease and fixtures.’ 
*My eye!’ says I; and so says I, ‘if it’s the money’s the hob- 
stacle, this is Thursday, and if I brings it hero a Monday, will 
you go straight to church?’ ‘I vill,’ says she; ‘but where is it 
to come from?’ So I, like asniveUing fool that I was, told her 
all about ray lay with Jim. Veil, 1 couldn t a believed it, if 1 
hadn’t a seen it; this gal, gen’lmen sailors—this very gal, that 
was so meek and mild, stood up and preached at me like a par¬ 
son; and she plumply told me, that if I did the job she’d inform 
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affjtinst mo; bul 1 no more believed her than I lhou{Tht 1 should, 
a {jonileman born like myself, be forced to ’sociate with such pre¬ 
cious wa{jabonds in this ere black[;uard Spanish hooker—present 
company always excepted. 

“ Veil, I don’t know exactly how we parted, I was in such a 
towerinjj passion, {join,." to risk my precious neck for love of she 
—and she {joinp, to knot the rope round it. However, I never 
ihoujjht she’d a done that; so sure onou{{h, on Fridav;following, 
we did the job, and, when we’d fenced the swag, Jim—*^n honesler 
man never breaihe'j- 3 -handed me over a clear three hundred, 
and a twenty more for jewelry for my wife. I don’t think he kept 
more than thirty for himself. Now I calls that honesty. 

“Now, the best of ihjs ere joke’s to come yet. Never ’sposing 
she had such a devil in her, I writes hey a love letter, and tells 
her what [ had done all for love/)f she, and makes a mighty 
merit of it; and tells her too, that /had taken my haffydavy on 
the biblc that I would never do the likesagain—and ‘’elp me God, 
{jen’imen, 1 ne>or did!—and tells her on next Monday I and my 
friend would be at her door in a jal vey, and that 1 had bought 
the licence, and tlial she had no time to lose to get her bridesmaid. 
And what do you think she sends in answer to my episiel ? ‘ Wretch¬ 
ed William—fly for your life. Your more wretched Mary.’ 

“So I shows this to Jim, and he says, ‘ It’s all gammon, as sure 
as there are cocksparrows in St. James’s Square: when the coach 
drives upon Monday she’ll jump into it as lively as a fresh-skinned 
eel.’ 

“hut this, you know, didn’t quite .satisfy m,*. So I called at 
Mary’s three times on Saturday, and n(.ver could clap eyes on her; 
but 1 watched my opportunity, and when a lodger went out about 
ten o’clock to buy a bit of dinner, I ’spose for Sunday, I slips 
iti, and walks ri.ght iij) to '.he second floor, where Mary lodged ; 
so 1 knocks, but the door was I'asiened, and sure enough I heard 
Mary sobbing*as if her dear little heart was a-broaking. So I 
says, ‘ Only let me in for a rnomhnt,’ wjie# I hears a female 
ooman’s voice say, ‘Will, go along now.’ » And so says I, ‘only 
say as how it’s all right.’ ‘ It’s all right,’ says she. ‘ Well then,’ 
says I, ‘the coach will be here on Monday at eleven.’ ‘All’s 
right,’ says the female voice agaifi—buf rather gruffish or so— 
and then 1 hears Mary, shriek dreadful, and down something 
tumbles, and all > os as quiet as thieves under a jeweller’s counter. 
So I listens, and I listens for a long vile, find nothing stirs; so I 
says, ‘ Is Mary ill ? for the love of'God tell* me! ’ ‘ Go along with 

ye,’ says the female oornan’s voice again. ‘Go along, and mind 
wliai you’ve got to do a Monday.’ So away I goes to Jim Sneezer, 
with my hc.irt in my mouth, and that as eavy as a Norfolk 
dumpling. ‘Trap,’says 1 , ‘Jim.’ iStuff,'says he. ‘I’ll bolt,’ 
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says I. ‘Do,’ says he; ‘rtn a personable young man myself, 
and if the young ooman has set her mind on going to church and 
being married, she won’t be baulked.’ 

“This view of the case, as a friend o’ mine said, when he 
found the fiddle stolen 'Out of it, wouldn’t do no how; and, as 
Jim told me, that no stir had been made about the robbery, and 
none of the runners had heard about it, we guessed all was right, 
as the ooman said; and so that night we gets ‘ All for Bob and 
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CHAPTER XXIll 
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Tlip Cockticy s story cutilinuetl. 

“Veil, Monday comes, and up we were betimes—varn’t we 
smart, neither? I’ll tell 'ye I'at 1 had on—the very ight of 
fashion. I had on a blue coat and yellow buttons, a vito jean 
vaistcoat over all; under the vite a pink silk, under the pink silk 
a sky blue, and under the sky blue an emerald green, but this 
ere last wasn’t much seen till I stooped. I von’l say nothing of 
the broaches 1 had in my frill, or the rings about my knuckles. 
Veil, I had a pair of vile brand new buckskin breeches, and new 
yellow top-boots, and no small nosegay in my bosom, 1 varranl 
ye. I didn’t sing small vhen I and .)im stepped into the jarvey. 

“Veil, there was a coldrcollection provided at Jim’s lodgings 
for twelve, and after Mary and I had partaken of it, the happy 
pair was to step into a poshay, and ve V’erc to drive down to the 
Stag at Barnet—quite in style, yoq, see, gen’Imen. All these 
beautiful arrangements I had made known to Mary by note, on 
Sunday, and got an answer—but not from her, bet I ’spose from 
the female ooman'^s voice, saying as how she was much indisposed 
and flurried, but that .‘All was right.’ 

“Veil, messmates. Miss East lived at the bottom of a court, 
and so the jarvey was forced to draw up at the end of it. 1 varn’t 
sorry for that, as ve shtauld have to valk all down it as fine as 
peacocks, and nobody could say it va,s pride. But vhen ve got 
there, I sees me another hack. ‘ Veil done, Mary,’ says 1, ‘that’s 
a gal of spirit., Vy, Jim, she has her friends, too, quiet as she 
is.’ ‘Devilish glad of. it,’ say^ Jim.* Veil, no sooner does our 
hack draw up, than an ill-looking chap comes to the door with 
Miss Eastesses conipliments, and bogs the gen’Imen won’t give 
themselves the trouble to alight, as she and her friends would be 
vith them in a moment, 1^ he claps his ugly fist on the turn of 
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the coach-door, and holds it fast. Jim, who sat on the hoff side, 
pops his head out, and sure enough there was another fellow 
holding the door on that ere side. So Jim just eyes him a mo¬ 
ment, then turns paler than ashes, and flings himself back in the 
coach, and the word lagged’ rattled in his throat as if he had 
swallowed a dozen hot chesnuts. 

“ At first I couldn t comprehend it at all—for I kqow’d none of 
these polite gentry who seemed so hofficious to waif upon me, 
for another fellow mount^ the box alongside the jai vey. Veil, I 
hadn’t much time to codgitale, the door opens at t»je bottom of 
the court, and the first person that steps out was Townshend the 
officer, and then throe more runners, and a gen'lman and a lady 
ve didn’t know; atween these two, there was the purfiddyvous 
Mary East, all in black, as pale as the moon when she has taken 
an emetic, and looking as thin upon it, and weeping like a thatch¬ 
ed roof in a warm thaw. A pretty marriage parly this ; so 1 
pops my head out of the coach vmdef, and says, ‘ Alary ! ’ and 
hoff she goes in a faint, and then they carries her quite gingerly 
into the other coach. Air. ’fown iiend walks up to my coach 
door with the most haffable smile on his face, and in the politest 
manner possible, and with as neat a pair of bright steel darbies in 
his hands as you'd wish to see—any where but on your own. 
‘Some mistake. Air. Townshend,’ says I, for I knew the covewell 
—‘ some mistake, my dear sir,’ putting a good face upon a bad 
business. ‘None in the world, my excellent Air. Valkins,’ says 
ho ; he was a genteel man, certainly, and always wore two more 
seals to his watch than the greatest lord in Rond Street. ‘ No 
mistake in the world—allow me to enjoy the pleasure of your 
company.’ 

“So he steps into nry bridal chariot as haffable as if he was 
agoing to be bridesman. He seemed really to have taken an af¬ 
fection for us both. Nothing could be more considerate than 
the delicate manner with which he hinwested us with the hand¬ 
cuffs, though the joke was any thirg but relirhing with which he 
said something, as he fastened Jim and I toge|||er by the wrists, 
about rings, and bands, and matrimonial chains. ‘ Vere shall we 
drive to. Air. Vatkins?’ says Air. Townshend. “Vhy,’ said I, 
‘it seems to be vare you please; but ‘*,8 you are a very purlite 
man, you won’t let the parson be a waiting at St. Anne’s, Soho.’ 
‘No,’ said he, ‘we’ll call there as ve goes along—it will be all in 
our way to Bow Street. I am, you see, too purlite. Air. Vatkins, 
to keep you and your bride asunder on the wedding-day—she is 
on before us. Ve shall hall meet comfortably before his vertship. 
But let me fell yer. Air. Vatkins, if over there's an angel on earth, 
it’s your sweetheart. Miss East. She has already given ten 
pounds to a barrister to got you hoj^f.’ 
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“ I can’t very well describe the hagonizing scene afore ihe beaks 
—Mary not daring to look at mo, going out of one faint into 
another; and when she could speak, praying to the magistrate for 
me, and appealing over and over again to the prosecutors, who 
did all they could to get mt hoff—but it wou’dn’t do. As to Jim, 
he had never a chance, and so wc wore sent to Newgate—a pre¬ 
cious wedding-day! 

“ But how did 1 feel, my jolly boys? how did I feel in that ere 
purdicament| Gallus sulky, and like a wronged man; and as they 
led me and my companion ironed, through,the streets, Mary 
followed me, in bitter tears, humbling herself before me, bidding 
me hope, pressing her money upon me, and telling me she would 
have me the moment 1 was free—that shq had been deceived by 
the gen’lman whom I had robbed, who promised her my safety; 
but, then, the devil was brooding in my bosom, so I struck her 
down with my shackled arm, and trampled her into the filth of 
the street, as 1 passed on, amidst the hootings, curses, and re- 
vilings of the mob. That, shipmates, that was the greatest crime 
that I ever committed! *' 

“I never seed her again—she fed me as sumptuously as the law 
allowed, in the prison, and hired the best hadvocates to defend 
me; but the blow I had given her was my ruin. She was too ill 
to appear as witness against me; indeed, her evidence was not 
wanted; and my conduct to her had steeled my prosecutor’s 
heart—he would not even reeommend me to mercy when 1 was 
found guilty; and so—and so, gen’lmen, they hanged poor Jim, 
and transported nre for life, for my first hoffence, s’elp me God 
and that hall and along ofdoving a vench loo well, and afore 1 
vas twenty years old too.” 

“ It seems a hard case the way you tdil it,” said Bill Bobstay, 
“ but I’m not going to overhaul you.. When I gets clear of this 
voyage, and if I ain’t robbed. I’ll go and find Mary East myself; 
but avast there—you’ve no pretensions now, have, ye, my Silver 
Spoon? ’cause wa>mustn’t c&t out a messmate.” 

“None, none,# 0116 .,” said the melancholy cockney. 

“ Very well,” said Bill, slapping one hand into the other, “ by 
hither and thither I’ll marry her myself.” 

“ You!” said Will W£iikins,»with a long laugh of mockery, de¬ 
rision, and anguish—for anguish has it? laugh as well as pain its 
scream—“You! Before she was thirty, she became the Lady 
Mayoress of Lordon, ifnd is now a lady in her own right, being 
married to a real barrow night!^ Yotil Yell, after all, the bur¬ 
glar and the returnetj convict can truly boast he migly, vonce have 
had this glorious lady if ho had liked.” 

After this ebullition of pride, he gave his listeners a long ac¬ 
count of the tricks and the '-scenes on board of the hulks, which 
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we shall pass over, and take him up again on board the convict 
ship, making its long and dreary way across the southern seas 
towards Port Jackson. 

That vas a hell of a life. Pent up like vild beasts in a cage— 
and we wasn’t much better—and admitttti on deck by threes and 
fours at a time, to get a mouthful of hot air, that really seemed 
cool in cj^mparison to the hoven below. We vas all in a large 
ship of six hundred tons and over—seven hundred/ of us and 
hod—there was no rig’lations then. A quarter of th.f live cargo 
generally found thejy^way overboard before they go? to Botany 
Bay. 1 had remorse and repentance enough then. Veil, I don’t 
know at all where we wore—it vos precious hot, but somewhere 
about where this hookof is now, if I may judge by the sea-weed, 
and the heat, when a large Spanish slayer, well armed, comes 
alongside of us. The slavers were free to* trade then; but whether 
or not, the Spaniards were at war with us, and so they asked the 
English vessel to yield quietly; but the skipper was a spunky little 
fellow, and as we had a captain, two lieutenants, and a whole 
company of sixty of the 50th rcgim>«nt on board, and he had 
twelve short nines mounted on his flush deck, to it they went, 
hammer and tongs. That was a slaughtering fight, my lads—nice 
calm weather—yard-arm and yard-arm—didn’t the shot, every 
one on ’em, crash through the old ribs of the ship, and afterwards 
make its way through solid masses of the convicts? No escape 
—no motion. Oh! the howling io that well packed den! And 
then, in the after prisons, there was lots o’vhemen females—the 
shrieks that rang in one’s ears was horrible. 7Jhe soldiers and 
the men on deck couldn’t bear it; so tl’<?y opened their cages, and 
turned them all down into the hold ; but not till many of them 
had been stived to piect^ by the shot, and more had died by 
fright and suffocation. 

If slaughter makes a glorious fight, that was one. Bill Bobstay. 
Every ball wen] through us just as if you bad fired a pistol-shot 
through a barrel of herrings, we wire packedoso closely. And 
my eyes 1 how we prayed to be let out t(\Vork the guns; but 
they wouldn’t trust us, so they worked them themselves, but to 
very little purpose. For hevery shot that we had they had two— 
and for hevery seaman three—so, while Johnny Epangnol was a 
mashing us poor convictsjup into a sort of thick soup of blood, 
and bowels, and brains, on the main-deck, he was sweeping off 
the blue and red jackets from the deck above—besides knocking 
away all the masts, and making d complete wreck of the ship. 
Now it’s my principle to do your best to vin, but vhen ye sees ye 
can’t vin, to coolly knock under, and allow t’other to be the best 
man. However, our ship couldn’t figlit any more, cos there was 
no von left to do the needful; but, the colours vern’t hauled 
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down, the Spaniard kept pummelling away, till, at last, he took 
courage and came on board. The carnage actually made many 
of them sick—not a word of a lie, Bill—not a word. But who, 
think ye, vas one of the first fellers that jumped aboard? yhy, 
our present Spanish skipper, Captain Don Mantez.” 

This communication made every one start, and none perhaps 
more than myself. Many were the explenives that burst forth, 
and the eagerness to hear more was expressed in a variety of 
uncouth fo\T)S of speech. J confess, as I kept concealed in my 
lair, that 1 trembled with an undefined apprehension that I should 
hear of some yet exquisite villany, that would make me shudder, 
and agonize me for the safely of my dear family. The Silver 
Spoon now began to feel himself of great importance, as was 
very evident from a sort of crowing-liko {.welling of his voice, as 
he thus continued ;— ’ ' 

“ The captain does not i^iow me now—I’ve grown hairy- 
mugged since; and when he first hauled me out of the cage, I was 
a pale, famished skeleton. But then he was not the captain, after 
all—only the second in conjmand. But neither ho nor the other 
knew wltat to do with the ship that they had taken, much less with 
the cargo—jail-birds not being a marketable commodity in any 
known port in the world. Now, inaleys, perhaps you are not 
going to believe me—but it’s all as true .as gospel, llush ! hist! 
are ye sure none of these outlandish fellers arc near? Sniff round 
—do none of ye smell garlick? AVoll, all right, I believe. Well, 
this very pompous Don Mantez began to order all the wounded 
as well as the dead to be thrown overboard—stripping the bodies 
first, of course—for a Spaniard don’t care where he thrusts his 
filthy hand, so long as he can draw it back with a farthing sticking 
to it. Wll, that ere made a pretty clearance, you may be sure. 
There vasn’t, of the bravo defenders of the ship, more than five 
left, sound wind and limb, and they couldn’t help this here whole¬ 
sale burial. 

“ The upper dfck was thi^^ made pretty clear, and down they 
comes on the middle deck, vere the gen’lemen’s and ladies’ prisons 
vas. And who should Don Mantez and his officers meet, with 
their shoes over heels in blood, but Timothy Fribbut, the sen¬ 
tinel at our door, as sii(||as hig own pigtail. So they told him to 
move out of the way, and give up the key; but he swore he 
wouldn’t budge an inch, or give whaf they asked, until he was 
regularly relieved by his sargent. So, when some ov em began 
to push him on*^one side, he brought his bayonet to the charge, 
and sang out, according to orders, for the corporal’s guard ; and 
then one o’ them gently slipped a small sword through Tim’s 
body, and relieved him from duty for ever. That’s what I call a 
rig’Iar sentry for you—as^stiff and as stupid as a post. Veil, 
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Tim was chucked overboard of course; and as gentlemen male¬ 
factors vern’t used any better than the soldiers and sailors, they 
tossed the dead and the disabled overboard, with no ceremonies 
of no kind. And the vhcinen they served the same way, only if 
they vas only a little hurl they saved ),hem ; but if they thought 
that their wounds would make them troublesome, over they 
went. (I , 

“ This sort of vending thinned us pretty considerable. Out of 
nearly eight hundred alive an hour ago, there v^i scarce four 
hundred lel't to chip biscuit. After all, they didn’t k^iow what to 
do with us, or thc*prize either. Our ship was totally dismasted, 
and the spare spars on the booms cut up too. So, at last, they 
called all of us llenglish on deck, men, vhemen, and lads, and 
gave us a choice, thatj»at the time, we thought looked wastly ge¬ 
nerous. All as would enter on board ^>f the Spaniard might en¬ 
ter, and all that chose to stay oiv board the English ship' might 
stay, vhemen included. . 

“Wow this VOS a particlcr ticklish choice—at least for we 
gen’lemen convicts. Ve didn't like to enter on board a W'essel 
little belter liian a pirate, and we didn’t like to trust one another 
in the ship, for 1 can’t help owning we were a set o’ bad uns. 
However, many o’the convicts fancied tlnmselves greatly, and 
said as how, now they were tlicir ow n masters, that they could 
take the ship into any port in the world and jury rig her like 
winking; and they appeared quite delighted with the idea of 
being a republic, and every bod}’^lTee to do just as they liked; 
and the thin{; pleased the ladies (piiie as well. 

“ For myself,! didn’t like the look o’ things, Sind, Iremembered 
the Spanish prov erb, when 1 lookefl at my companions, all of 
’em o’ course going to bo commanders— 

‘ Hr sfi'ior- ^'ou iviior—1 scfior— 

Tlicn lull mu who’ll |iult tin- boat ashore.’ 

So I, and abcAit seventy convicts, and thirty women, all the best 
looking, by-lhe-byc, Iransl’erred our livea and fortunes aboard 
the Spaniards. The dons, I must do ’i?m the justice to say, 
plundered the vessel only of the liiilo money and plate that they 
could find, before they abandoned her to the convicts. Well, 
the Spanish ship staid very near her till dark, I suppose to see 
•how she’d behave. Sic4i a screeching, and howling, and shout¬ 
ing, and singing. Bedlam broke loose could he nothing toil. 
They were getting tipsey, too, glpriously ; and vflien we lost sight 
on ’em, they had not made a single commence to repair damages, 
but were chasing each other, men and vhoiiien, round and round 
th dec ks, like so many wild cats, or a warren of rabbits on a 
fine moonshiuy night in summer. Well, we made sail, and next 
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morning nothing whatever was in sight. It would be a curiou.'> 
thing, and quite feelosophical, to know what become o’ that ere 
ship and her ship’s company. They were not lost for want of 
gumption, 1 know; for three hundred and odd cleverer fellows 
than those left on board «f her you couldn’t a selected in the 
three kingdoms.’' 

“ Yes,” said a voice, it would be a righV curious speculation 
to know what became of that ship full of thieves. Did ye never 
hear that sheV^is hailed after, or that she made any port? ” 

‘*No; but she couldn’t have harmed—so- much talent on board 
of her—only I didn’t like to trust it.” 


rJTAPTlT. XXIV. 

Will Watkins slill h.is it all his own way! IIo lu.srs one wnlcli, and breaks into another, 
and is yet still liaiullins llic case—which ■•cems to he a bad one 


I must now abbreviate for our friend, the Silver Spoon, and 
tell my readers that he found his new vessel a heavily-armed 
slaver, that was proceeding to the African coast to take in a largo 
cargo of sable humanity, princrpally to suppl) ihe estates of the 
owner and the commander of the vessel, Don Diego Mantez, the 
elder brother of fhir well-known friend. The English convicts 
were treated but little bettcr^'ilian slaves, though the ladies con¬ 
trived to make a very festive life of it. 

Don Diego, who was at least ten years older than his brother, 
appeared, at this lime, to be in very iniliffcrent health, and Will 
Watkins soon discovered that he was of a character widely dissi¬ 
milar from that of his sanguinary and cunning youn^ger brother; 
he also found outtl^ilt he totally disapproved of all that was done 
to the wounded on boai*d the prize, and of the refined liarbarity 
of the deserting her afterwards; but, at this time, he was so feeble 
with illness, that he had enough to do to keep himself alive, hav¬ 
ing no energies lo spare either for command or remonstrance. 

It appeared from the Spoon’s narrative* that ihi.s huge Spanish 
slaver ran down almost the whole of the Afrii an coast, but, owing 
to her great (Jrai.7,ht of water, ^as generally obliged to keep 
standing off and on at lh‘e variou.s enlrcpots of the human com¬ 
modity. The convict.*; had a severe servitude, for, to every 
petty officer, and to most of t!ie able seamen, one of these poor 
wretches was doomed lo act as awhile slave. They had no other 
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pay but blows, and all the reward they found for their services 
was iho privilege to exist upon ilie refuse of the ship’s provisions. 
The consequence of this ireatmenl was, that they look every op¬ 
portunity to desert, and thus fall a sacrifice either to the negroes 
ashore, their own intemperance, or the unhealthiness of the cli¬ 
mate. but it seems that ihje belrothcd of the lady mayoress was 
reserved for great things, for he was blessed with more than 
Dr. Southey’s “Curse of Kehama;” for not only kid it appear 
that fire would not burp him, nor water drown hinj, but famine 
would not starve him, nor the yellow fever catch him; but how 
could either the poet laureate’s hero or mine perish by fire, water, 
sword, or pestilence, w'hen they were predestined to be hung? 
—the saying is stale* but inconiroverlibly true. So William 
Watkins struggled on, in order that‘he might, as ho had all 
through his existence lived for hif. *)wn good, at last die for the 
good of the public. • 

When the Spanish slaver left the coast with a complete carg(>, 
not more than fifteen of the male convicts remained on board of 
her, and of the thirty females, seven only were in existence. 
Disease, profligacy, and unbridled intemperance, had done their 
fatal work upon them. 

1 know not whether the Spoon’s poetical imagination might not 
have led him to indulge in that graceful figure of speech called 
the hyperbole, but he roundly asserted, that the Santa Caritada 
contained in her hold, and her otfior unaccommodating accom¬ 
modations, more than one thousand five hundr^ed negroes. In¬ 
deed, as the English had just then be^un to throw serious impe¬ 
diments in the way of these transactions wdtli the sons of Ham, 
the cargo w'as of immen§e value, and she was justly looked upon 
as a treasure-ship, and nearly as valuable as if she were laden 
with plate: consequently, to tfvoid any thing like interruption 
from the British cruisers, she made a great deal of southing, and 
at Ici'gih got atnong the clusters of islands of tjjie Pacific Ocean. 

During all these proceedings, very little was seen of Don Diego 
by either the slaves or the crew. It was, however, generally 
understood that he was convalescent, but weak, and at the very 
first green and uninhabited islanc^ at which the ship arrived, he 
went on shore with his brother, Don Mantez; a tent was pitched, 
and he remained there >fith some of the officers and crew for 
nearly a fortnight. This time the slaver .was occupied in com¬ 
pleting her wood and wateij, airiag and exercising the negroes, 
and in bringing on board as many esculent vegetables as could be 
procured. This judicious step, which, it >Vhs understood, was 
do- e at the express command of Don Diego, had the most bene¬ 
ficial effects ^ for the vessel, crowded as she then was, became 
tolerably healthy. 
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With renovated health and recruited spirits, Don Diego return¬ 
ed on board. 

In this part of his narrative, “yarn,” the seamen call it, there 
was another call, ihecall»j)f “ All the starboard watch ho, heoi!” 
but, so interested were the listeners, that one and all of them 
determined not to go down to their hanmiotks, and thus, at mid¬ 
night, and long after, the eoeknt'y had the hi{’h satisfaction of 
hearing hinxself speak. I, of ail the audience, felt the least in¬ 
clined to br«iak up the sederunt, as it might most justly be called, 
as we were all of us either sitting or lying ddwn. Indeed, I felt 
that I was attending t(> the oracles of my own destiny. 

To resume thc! story of >Vill Watkins. He told us, with many 
a cockney figure of speech, >aried somelimes by a sensible re¬ 
mark, and somelim('s by'a burst of feeling that fjid honour to his 
heart, how the Santa Cantadf.‘sailed westward after thc refreshing 
of the crew, and how a so ange fancy seized Don Mantez, of tak¬ 
ing six of the handsomest and most athletic of the slaves, and 
training them to pull the oartf of his gig after the European fashion, 
and how that .luguriha, my owti dear mnlilaied Jug.nrtha, was one 
of them. Ue also told how' Don Mantez, with no other defence 
than his side arms and his pistols, would trust himself, in calms 
and light winds, far away from the ship, apparently entirely at 
the mercy of his sable associates; and how that his treacherous 
kindness to them had won upon their simple natures, and that, 
in a short time, they seemed really attached to him. 

“ But now, gop’Imen, I’m going to tell you the willany of the 
thing. Our Don began to Jake a fancy to me—liked the cock of 
my eye—or summut smart ai'onl me—made me is wally in hor- 
dinary, and the coxsen of his black boat extraordinary; and I 
soon picked up enough of his lingo to understand him and his 
roguery too; often when I sha\e(l hihi. I was tempted-” 

“Holloa! vast heading there! come, come, tell that to the 
marines, for the jailors, yop know—wdiy man alive, how comes 
it the skipper don’t St'cm to know you now ? ” 

“ Mister Bobsiay, a gen’hnan as knows how to behave like a 
gen’lman, would never go for to try for to hindeaMnir to impeach 
another gen’lman’s werqriiy, ijnit he know s is a gen’lman. Why, 
sir—r—r, do jo know that [ liave shot a man for less at Chalk 
Farm? How slionid the skipper know'me, who is now so proud 
as hardly to take ih(‘ trouble to look at any body?—the smootli- 
ed-face, pale coiuvict at tweniiY, anti lais andsome in the bargain 
as Narrowscissars (Narcissus,) the young Crccian snip as pined 
away into a thread[f.iper, for love of himself, when he seed his 
own face on the smooth side of his flattening iron—I says, sicb 
a man as I was then, and^sich a man as I am now, hairy as a 
badger, browm as a tea-caddy—with my face blistered all over in 
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holes with the craw-craws. Ben, T doesn’t know myself, only by 
the sound of my voice. No, when I wont up to the skipper on 
the quay at Barcelona, and starfd him full in the face, he had no 
more recollection of me than a cat has of her {jrandraother. Yet 
I could whisper a word or two in his ear, that would make him . 
jump out of his skin—and so I would, only that he would make 
me jump,overboard the next minute. Don Mantez, my kiddies, 
is just the man that does not stand upon trifles. When a man 
can, as quietly as he washes his hands in the basin of a morning, 
dabble them in the, i^lood of a brother-” 

“ A brother! ” was the suppressed cry of all around him. 
Even Bounder, as if instinctive with horror at the assertion, gave 
a deep, low growl. , 

Yes, messmates, I said a brother ^^and even the brute there 
seems to understand me; but, hist.^draw round closer, we must 
whisper. We were fast nearing the vvestern coasts of South 
Amerrykey, when I observed that the brothers were growing 
more and more fond, kissing each other, as the beastly Spaniards 
do, every morning when they met ,* and then it vos, ‘ My dear 
Diego, are you belter? shall 1 do this? and will my good, noble 
brother, please that f should do that?’ ho coaxed and blarneyed 
him, as an Irishcr would an empty bottle, with some drainings 
of the cretur in it. Veil, 1 understood that they would soon 
get near their paltermony—1 ’spose none of ye know w hat that is, 
not like me, having been hcdicated at college. It means their 
estate—where they w'aniod niggcu s, it seems, sadly—and surely 
they had got enough; but they were agreeing !i) choose the best, 
and sell the others up and down the country. By the talk of the 
two brothers, it seemed as if they were going to turn the very 
stones under their fcetmlo gold, by means of this here gang of 
niggers. , . 

“ Well—vhen ve all expected to be making the main land of 
this here South Amerrykey, what does ve come upon, one fine 
arternoon, but a cluster of the most* beaulifplltlit and most genial 
islands you ever did see; and the vind vos 60 gentle, and smooth, 
and insinivating, it came upon the checks, and upon the forehead, 
like a pleasant lie into the ears—and so ve hove the ship to, and 
Don Diego, and Don Mantez, with a fo\?ling-piece each, got with 
your humble-cum-stumbje into the gig, and villi the clargymen 
we pulled straight ashore. My eyes! vhot a beautiful place! 
Hornsey Vood was a pigsty to it; and Kensington (lardens no 
more than a little dirt inm flower-pot. The fragrance from the 
sweet herbs came off like a vhiff from a perfujper’s in Bond Street; 
and the very sand on the beach, when we jumped upon it, smell 
like my lady’s muff. 

“ * Stay in the boat with the mgjpn s, Villiam Vatkins,’ said , 
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Don Mantez; * and mind as how you keep her afloat.’ ‘ Ay, ay, 
sir,’ says I; so I steps in again and shoved her off a boat’s length 
or so from the shore; but mind^his, gen’lmcn, and then you’ll 
sec the willany of the thing; he turns about and says, as if upon 
second thoughts, the haupibous willan, for he had planned it all 
out afore, ‘ Vou may valk about, my good friend Vatkins, and 
pick off some pine-apples and oranges, ‘but, mind ye, keep 
within hail of the boat, and here, carry my gun for mtt into the 
thicket,’ and. gives me his gun very horsetentaiiously looking at 
the people ie the ship, who was a looking at we, ‘ and take care, 
if you should hear us firing, not to come to Ms, for, most likely, 
we shall find something to shoot.’ He did. 

I lands, and, as in duty bound, carried his gun, and gives it 
to him arterwards, and comes back, for'l didn’t at first go far 
from the beach, and I saw the two brothers go ouitc lovingly to¬ 
gether, as brothers should, inrt» the green depths of those beau¬ 
tiful woods. I should think there must be flowers, and plants, 
and trees in (jod Almighty’s land, and if so be there is, I should 
think the place must be very,like the one the two brothers walked 
into. 

“ Veil, I staid one hour—[ staid tw o hours— 1 staid three hours, 
and nobody came back; and, as from the first I made a little in 
shore circle of a valk, round and round, as circles vill be so 
hobstinate as to go, and every circle vas a vider circle than vas 
the other circle; but 1 seed nobody, and nobody came. So it 
gets duskish, and 1 vas a good deal inland with the last circle 
that I intended to make, and 1 vas a standing under a natarral 
rock, of all manner of gay colours, atop of which it was crowned 
vith flowers and fruit, and' I vas a vondering how fine it was, 
when, slap came a ball—a single ball^ and the lead splashed 
against the rock behind me like so much water, and the bits of 
rock flew off and chipped into m’y fol ehead and head, and sent 
the blood streaming down my face. 

** I stood bolt ^ppright, aqd stared like a stuck pig; but I saw 
my Don a loading hist'gun, and 1 was so flibberdegasted at the 
treachery of the hact ttiat I couldn’t move; but when I saw him 
pointing his hinfarnal gun again I thought it time to do summut 
short, so I dropped down ful^ length and stiffened myself out 
like a dead sheep. Veil, up comes this houtrageous Spanish 
sinner and gives me a kick with his fifot, vich 1 didn’t choose 
then to resent like a gtjn’lman, seeing as how ve were so far off 
from Chalk Farfu, and then he^tokes, me about with the muzzle 
of his gun, and vonse lie thrust it hard agin my ribs, and 1 seed 
between ray balf-clo&ed eyelids that he vos just a going to pull 
the trigger—here vas a sitivation for you, more interesting than 
pleasant, as the man said in the pillory— and I vas just a going 
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to say, ‘don’t,’ but I didn’t, for if I did, he would. So he left 
mo; but still he didn’t walk towards the boat, so J did, and 
making her shove her nib ashore, I jumped into the stern-sheets 
and took the tiller in my hand as parthetically as if 1 hadn’t just 
been shot at, like a strange dog with foam at his mouth. ^ip- 
mates, I owes him vun. 

“A short time arfer, down comes Don Mantez, without his 
gun, shrieking and howling, so that he was very well heard aboard 
the ship over the silent and rippling sea. ‘My b/^other! Oh, 
my brother 1 What shall T do for my brother? ‘The villain 
Yatkins has shot my Lroiher.’ So I crouched down; seeing him 
fling his arms about so wildly, and not wishing a haccidental lick 
of the chops. ‘ Pull in, you black villains! ’ said he, ‘ pull in,’ 
and * now pull on board as hard you can,’ says he; ‘ but vhere’s 
that desarling villain, Vaikins, as has killed the captain?’ ‘Here, 
sir; at your sarvice,’ says I, sprinjfiftg up behind him. How he 
looked! At last ho was forced to sa/ something, ‘ You have 
been shot at,’ says he. ‘ Yes, sir,’ says I. ‘ A very mysterious 
business,’ says the cool harsassin. ,‘Not at all,’ says I, ‘quite 
plain.’ ‘So I see you didn’t shoot my brother?’ ‘No,’ says I. 
‘ Well, he disappeared down a precipice as if somebody had shot 
him.’ ‘He did, did he?’ says 1, ‘you knows best.’ ‘Oh,’ says 
ho, ‘it’s all a mistake,’ scrouging my fist full of doubloons; ‘you 
warn’t shot at, you know, but you fell on a parcel of flints.’ 
‘Oh, so it was, now I remember,’ sqys I. ‘ But,’ says he, ‘if you 
should happen to forget’—and he began fumbling about with the 
silver handle of a long sharp knife. ‘ No fear, sjr,’ says I. * Ah, 
we understand vun another,’ says thqDon. ‘Excellently,’ says 
I; so we got on board, and there was a rumpus. Boats manned 
and armed, lanterns and* torches, and lights, all to look for poor 
Don Diego, who had fallen do^n a precipice. Veil, Don Diego 
didn’t choose to be found ;*and never did I see any body take on 
so for the loss^of the best of brothers like the skipper; there was 
a grief for ye, my piping bulfinches.« The cabin^hung with black; 
the governor a swabbing his eyes all day jbng, and the priest a 
saying masses for the soul of the dead, until his tongue rattled in 
his mouth like a parcel 1)f dry pease in a poorbox. 

“ Howsomedever, I grows into great fgvour; but no sooner did 
we make the first considerable town, Juncal 1 think they called it, 
than he asks me to go ashore, quite purlite like. So 1 asks him if 
he was a going to take his gun with him, and th^n he looks pre¬ 
cious queer, and says, ‘ No.J However, ^s we warn’t this time a 
going into the woods, smuggling a pistol from the gunner, 1 goes, 
and we walks arm an<l arm quite friendly-likd up to a spirit shop, 
and, when we had got a room to ourselves, he says to me, ‘ You 
know you are a confounded reprobate,’ vich was a great lie. 
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* and we can’t sail together any longer; but there’s two hundred 
doubloons for ye,’ says he, ‘because I should wish to give a 
sinner like you an opportunity for repentance; and so I counsel 
you to go to a priest, and, if you wish really to amend your re- 
prfi^ate courses, you cannot do better than spend a little of that 
gold in purchasing masses for the soul of jny dear brother 5 ’ and 
here he first crossed himself, and then began swabbing his eyes. 
'But, mind you, if ever I find you arter this within twenty miles 
of me, I am sorry 1 shall be put to the expense, of a few ounces of 
gold for masses for yourself. ’ So I hup aat* told him, I should 
be ashamed of myself to put so generous a man at any further 
charges on my account. He left me, bidding the Wirgin Mary 
and ail the holy host of angels to have nw in their precious keep¬ 
ing.” 


chapter XXV. 


The longest tale will have a termination. The cockney sailor is, at least, silent; and I 
am dismayed. I grow senleiiUons in niy apprehensions, and very wisely recommend 
leaping out of the fryingpan iiiiu the fire. 


I shall again take up the ilr/ead of the Silver Spoon’s narrative, 
as lean unravel the skein of his adventures faster than that elo¬ 
quent cockney. ‘Immediately ho was left ashore, the ship sailed 
northward, and left him hi this miserable hole of a sickly and 
small towm, among a purely Catholic population, w'here aguardiente 
was cheaper than small-bcer in England. Rut Will Watkins 
escaped every thing: — he was niilhe,*- stileltocd in the streets by 
the jealous populace, nor imprisoned by the bigoted priesthood, 
nor did he fall a victim cither to the fever of the ccuntry or to his 
own intemperanct. ,He soon, however, discovered the dangers 
of drunkenness, and fiie still greater danger of appearing to have 
money about him; so he affected povertj;, said that he had been 
left ashore by mistake, and asked for w ork. 

But now I have to reldte the’mosl atrocious part of this history. 
The Santa Cariiada had proceeded lOi. Lima, to dispose of the 
principal part of her cargo. It appears that Don Mantez either 
did not know, '»jr did not suffi^cicntly allow for the fact, that the 
negroes, though they never obtain a proficiency in any language 
but that which is native to them, can, sooner than any other 
beings on the facci of the earth, acquire a smattering of any. The 
black boat’s crew had heard and understood sufficiently the implied 
compact between Mantez ahd the immaculate convict. 
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As they improved in Spanish, being still treated as a boat’s 
crew, and as such, mingling with the seamen, they began to wag 
their dark visages, elongate their massive lips, and chatter strange 
things about the disappearance of Don Die^o and William Watkins. 
Directly this rumour reached the ears of Don Mantez, he Was 
prompt in his measurjis. Not wishing to lose six of his finest 
venture, rtor choosing to let reports, that might eventually en¬ 
danger his life, be circulated among the surrounding planters, he 
speedily contrived to get. up a squabble with these .^x, accused 
them of an attempt*i/pon his life, and ordered his surgeon, or 
some of his instruments, so to mutilate their tongues, that their 
life might not be endangered, and yet that their speech might be 
for e\er destroyed. This was done, and they were then thrust 
again down into the hold to be disposed of with the other lots. 
My faithful friend, Jugurtha, was ft-ae of these. 

I trust that the kind-hearted reader will not deem that a horror 
like this is improbable. We trust that, if related of the present 
time, it is, and will be so for ever after. But, were it not for the 
too much enlarging this work, I could quote scores and scores of 
cases of infinitely more wanton cruelly, that have been well au¬ 
thenticated before municipal authorities and courts of justice. It 
seems, also, by what this convict said, that, in those remote 
Spanish settlements, it was no uncommon punishment to slit the 
tongues of the slaves, both male and female, when they had been 
thought guilty of impertinence. Ho'wever, this operation did not 
seem to deteriorate much from the value of Jugurtha and his 
companions in the market, for they were well sold; and Mantez, 
in prosperous wickedness, and laden w*Ih wealth, disposed of the 
vessel, and went and toqk possession of his brother’s plantation, 
living like an independent sovereign, until the revolution in 
Mexico, and the cry of “ Deatlf to the Spaniards! ” made him fly 
for his life, and threw him once more upon his own exeriious and 
talents for his Subsistence. 

Thus, by the means of William W*aikins, iheVhoIe life of this 
villain, that aspired to be my brolhcr-in-l^w, lay exposed as on 
a chart before me. Not a link was wanting. 1 was thus armed 
with a dreadful knowledge; but it was a weapon that, as yet, I 
knew not how to wield with advantage. I had heard all the ad¬ 
ventures of the Silver Sftoon that could interest me; but, as I 
wished still to keep my incognito, 1 remained till he had finished. 

It appears that the ma'^tep of a, small coastinjf vessel, hearing 
that an Englishman had been left behind from the Santa Carilada, 
had, much to the annoyance of William, takc« him on board, and 
brought him to the very port where she was, and at the very time 
that she was disposing of her slaves. He kept himself out of sight 
till Don Mantez departed; he then shipped on board an American 
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!Souih-Sea whaler, went afterwards to New York, spent all his 
money in gross debauchery, and actually became, like Cain, a 
vagabond on the face of the earth. Hard necessity had forced 
him again to risk serving under the very man who had attempted 
his life fourteen years before. He concluded his story with a 
moral, which makes me suppose ihat^, whew he was courting Mary 
East, he was not altogether unacquainted \tith the coijtenls of a 
circulating library. 

“ Now,”^ said he, “ you’H all reckon up this here—that hif I 
had only Had a precious sight less waniij' vhen I was a young 
un, and a very little more honesty, I might myself, this blessed 
moment, instead of being kicked all over the world, from ell to 
ackney, have been Lord Mayor of London myself, and my Mary 
have been Lady Villiatp Vaikins, instead of Lady Josiah Gob- 
blego.” 

When the cockney s{iilor’s tale had concluded, it was nearly 
the middle of the middle watch, about two in the morning; and, 
taking leave of my company without being discovered, 1 repaired 
to the quarter-deck, wher'e 1 found our newly-made knight. Sir 
David Drinkwater, keeping the watch. Perfectly secure from 
interruption, I confided to him all that I had heard. The honest 
fellow seemed utterly dismayed and confessed that our situation 
was all but hopeless. He was of opinion that Maniez had some 
suspicion that he knew Jiigurtha to be one of the boat’s crew 
whom he had mutilated, though probably not which of them ; for 
he (the mate) had always observed Mantez give the negro, what 
seamen call a wiefe berth, as if fearing some sudden rush upon him. 

“ And why not?” .said<Sir David, whose notions of chivalry 
were not yet quite perfect. “ Would not the black do it at your 
bidding?” 

“ Do it I—too gladly. I have filie greatest difficulty to restrain 
him.” 

“ Then why, in the name of the precious safetyof your father, 
mother, sister, yearself, aiuTyour friends, restrain him?” 

“1 cannot be accessory to assassination.” 

“But the rascal is himself an assassin!—a deep-d\ed murderer! 
—a brother-killer! I’ll tell you what it is, Master Troiighion, 
if your father and molJier, dnd that blessed angel upon the 
waters, your sister, get their throats ciV, won’t you call them as¬ 
sassinations? And when you do not use the means in your power 
to prevent their?, don’t you call yourself an accessory to them? 
Come, come, let the bl«ck maii have his revenge, and you your 
safety.” 

No, no—you do not even tempt me—be not offended when 1 
say so —you almost disgust me. Let us not be the first to begin 
around of murders. We hiust wait the attack, or the demon- 
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stralion of il. What have you got, my friend, forour defence?" 

“ Not amiss, as far as that goes. You’ll see plenty of bits of 
blue riband to-rnorrow morning if you look sharp for them; and 
if you ask them the meaning of it, they will tell you that they be¬ 
long to the Abie-whackit Club.” r 

“Able-whackit Club—what is that? it is a singular sounding 
name.” ’ 

“ Ay, toll landsman. I hope when we come to play it, all of 
our party wdl contrive to stand able, when they comfe to finger 
the good books. But, I fear me, the game will be played out be¬ 
fore we shall find timd to initiate you into its mysteries." 

“ You will find, landsman that 1 am, when we come to the point, 
that I possess a strong hand." 

“ Wrong at once; you’should say, flipper,” said he laughing; 
“but bid me good night, for surely you mhst want rest." 

“ Good night, or rather, good mohling." 

[ slept tliat night—yes, I slept, if the Unconsciousness of the 
body and the torture of the mind may be called sleep. My 
spirits had all night been struggling with those vast, though 
dreamy precursors of evil dial come over it like “shapes of 
hell,” and I appeared ne\< morning, in spite of every effort to 
the contrary, jaded, subdued, and ill. I was little cognizant of 
the workings of the human mind in others, and, from my earliest 
infancy, my own had been so peculiarly constituted, that 1 could 
not use it as an index by which to jjidge how impending evils 
wrought upon the imagination of others. True it is that I had 
read inanv hooks full of the most approved aphorjsms, such as, 
“ the worst certainty was better than the agony of suspense”— 
that “action was the best preservative against despair," and a 
great deal of second-hand wisdom to the same effect. 

But much of this 1 surmised to be false. The reasoning that 
will not apply to a whole life* th?re are good grounds for sus¬ 
pecting cannot bo over true concerning a portion of it—one happy 
itour, fairly achiev’ed, is a gain from the,necessary piass of misery 
that hangs upon the happiest existence. Shoijfd I tell my father, 
and iny mother, and my sister, that in a few days, in all human 
probability, they would be barbarously murdered?—should 1 tell 
Ilonoria and Isidora that probably t^ey w^uld be reserved for a 
worse fate? Should I cause them to suffer those horrors and 
those deaths a thousand tinies in a few short days before they 
happened, or whether they happened at all—ror sh(]uld I let the 
mysterious dread of an impen^iing, mighty, jet indistinct catas¬ 
trophe, hang brooding over them? 

Strange intricacy of our common nature. In fhosc awful cases, 
bow frequently, how ardendy, do we wish to cut the (iordian 
knot that binds up these horrors, by spme act of desperation! 
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The precipice (ilown which we look, whilst we dread it, seems to 
tempt us to try the annihilating leap. 

That morning, as we sate at our melancholy breakfast, 1 had 
chilling thoughts of the powder-magazine. “ Let us all rush to¬ 
gether,” said the tompty, identifying himself with my own thought, 
*‘let us rush together into the presence of the Deity, and at the 
foot of his throne demand justice upprt tho heads of the evil doers. 
But a few steps, and one, only one spark of fire, and/i can bring 
the accused and the accusers face to face, in regions of everlasting 
bliss, secure innocence from contamination, and punishment to 
the guilty.” For a short time it seemed fo^rae a glorious sacri¬ 
fice, and one almost worth the perilling of my eternal soul. 

But these wild thoughts were soon checked, by reflecting upon 
my first cruise, and the lamentable late <9fthe mistaken and heroic 
Gavel. I then beganfto fear that my heart was desperately 
wicked, beyond the wickedness of man, sedng how often my 
imaginings had been brought to the very threshold of murder— 
of gigantic homicide. 1 then looked upon Jugurtha, and shud¬ 
dered; even whilst I was condemning the guilty course of my 
ideas, I bethought me of*'his recklessness of life, his devotion 
to myself and sister, his irreparable wropgs, and his ready hand. 

Overpowered at length with the struggle of these emotions, 
the expression of which on my countenance 1 ought to have con¬ 
cealed and could not, 1 suddenly found myself in the arms of my 
sister, her eyes streaming with tears, and her faltering lips im¬ 
ploring me to tell them all." 

It was a selfish relief to me to speak. 1 yielded, and unfolded 
to them every Aing that 1 knew, and every thing that 1 suspected. 
With a savage delight, 'i even exaggerated my apprehensions. 
As I spoke, the pallid group gathered .more closely around me— 
1 stood grimly and loftily among them—I harangued them on the 
worthlessness of lives ignobly jfi-eserved, and, at length, when I 
could proceed no farther, from the agitation that was suffocating 
me, in a sepulchral voice, I said, “ Dare we* not all die to¬ 
gether?” . 

There was no answer, at first, in words, to the impious appeal. 
But the death that 1 had thus madly invoked seemed already to 
be levying his first tribute on my mother, my sister, and the 
Lady Isidora. * 

The first person that broke this awful, this unnatural silence, 
was my sister. Pressing me still more closely in her arms, she 
murmured out, “ Brother, I pm ready to die with you.” 

“ No, no,” said m^ father, interrupting us, and who, though 
greatly affected, a*ppeared to have been the least moved amongst 
us, “ no, no, we can always die when we like. I hope that no 
one who claims kindred with me, will ever entertain a thought 
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approaching to suicide. It is quite dreadful enough to die in 
mortal struggle with our brother man. AVe are truly in a mise¬ 
rable predicament, but tragical speeches, and scenes like those 
that 1 have just witnessed, which, if they were not so real and so 
dreadful, would put me in mind of ihe ph^yhouso, can do no good. 
When a man’s affairs are embarrassed, what does he do? Why, 
he calls his creditors together, and compromises as well as he 
can—he nf.fakes arrangements, and parts with all, in order that he 
may have another chance to ly*gin the world again. . We are in 
difficulties^—we have made our speculations too rashly—we are 
in bad hands—we mdst compound. M’e must sacrifice a great 
part of our wealth—perhaps the whole of it,” and here the good 
old gentleman found the words grow husky in his throat—“I shall 
not be altogether poor-*-I shall not be wholly a bankrupt, if the 
villains leave me but my’dear wife, my gallant son, and my beau¬ 
tiful, my affectionate daughter.” • • 

He paused for a few moments, and theci, assuming a wonderful 
cheerfulness, ho continued : “ Ardent, my boy, we’ll begin the 
world again. Were I turned ashore penniless in any civilized 
place in the world, my credit is good, sir—I am known. We'll do 
yet, Ardent—we’ll do—no more tragicals—industry and a clean 
ledger, and all will go well. N(> time is to be lost. Now to 
make the best bar{;ain that we can. Retire all of you into the 
after-cabin, and you’ll sec how I’ll manage this Hon Mantez.” 

Of course, we obeyed him. No sooner had the breakfasting 
apparatus been removed, than Mr. Trough ton had placed a few 
papers on the table, with pens and ink, and, muj;h apparently to 
his .satisfaction, gave the fore-cabin a little the appearance of a 
counting-house. * He then sent a respectful invitation to the cap¬ 
tain, desiring the pleasure' of his company for one half hour. 

I stood upon no ceremony—1 felt no hesitation in playing the 
eaves-dropper. Fearful oPsonie violent result, both Julien and 
myself armed ourselves with pistols and swords. 1 saw and 
heard distinctly all that passed. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

r 

We are silently preparing for a civil war. My father attempts to treat wUl^a rogue, but, 
being ill-treated, intends to treat him as a rogue in return* We lay in a store of grape 
for intruding visiters. * 

Don Mantoz soon made his appearance. 6is denyeanour was 
formal, and his manner sullen and determined. He strode up to 
my poor father as if about to resent an ^nsult, or to aven{»e an 
injury. Indeed, his scowling; looks caused me involuntarily to 
examine my priming. 

My father commenced the'conversation by'trusting that his 
guest was well—that the'passengers gave him but little trouble— 
that they were making a rapid and a prosperous voyage, and 
lamented the late estrangcn>>nt. lie then touched lightly on the 
inconstancy of the natures, and the fickleness of laste of very young 
ladies; he was almost jocular—he diplomatized to admiration. 
To all these pacificatory o\crtures the captain rciurned only 
ghastly and unsatisfactory smiles—he looked the thorough villain 
—yet one whom shame had not entirely deserted. 1 felt a great 
temptation already to have a,shot at him. 

Mr. Troughlon then came more decidedly to the line in which 
he wished to bring his very unpleasant companion. We, in the 
after-cabin, were all astoivshed at the magnanimity of the good 
old man—at the sublimity of his self-devotion., With much plau¬ 
sible argument he stated to Manlez, that he thought he had em¬ 
barked too much wealth in our vessel. (There was no disguising 
the existence of his chests of doubloons and casks of dollars.) 
It was foolish; it was not like a man of business j so he intend¬ 
ed, and he spokcewith decision, as if it would not admit of ques¬ 
tion, that, in the veryt first vessel which was met with, he would 
embark the exact half of his property, and the other passengers; 
and that he would himself remain in the Santa Anna, with the 
other half, and proceed^wdth Pon Mantez, to New Orleans, the 
place of their destination. Mr. Troughton said, that it mattered 
little to where the ship that they sluHild next meet might be 
bound, for if its port did not suit for me, his son, to make an 
establishment there, w,e could"take shipping to one more advi¬ 
sable. 

During this proposition, the captain’s dark features seemed to 
have been spread over with a livid light—never before did I 
think the human countenance capable of such a demoniac ex- 
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prcssion. When my father ceased, he spoke* in answer very 
slowly, and with a strong internal emphasis—if such an expression 
may be used. It was not the emphasis of the voice, but of the 
soul. 

“But let me understand, Scfior Trottoni, if we should fall in 
with a West-Indian to-morrow, you wish to embark your son 
with half your property in her, in order to proceed to the West 
Indies.” 

“Exactly so; you comprehend me to a miracle.” 

“Or if the ship be bound to London, to New Vork, or to 
Amsterdam, the same?” 

“The same.” 

“ Very plain—or if to the East Indies, to Canton, or to Port 
Jackson ? ” 

My father nodded assent. 

“Or, perhaps, even back againto Barcelona—hah?” 

“Assuredly; for from thence he coilld take a passage to any 
part of the world.” 

“It is well arranged—very well arranged indeed.” 

“I am glad you approve of it—heartily. 1 knew that you 
would fall into my views; T hope that they keep a good look-out 
at the mast-head.” 

“ The look-out is good, senor. But you are going a little too 
fast—a little. Let me see,” counting on his fingers, “half your 
property; that very magnificent son of your’s. The senora—the 
good and the godly father, the two cousins, Donna Isidora and 
.Tiilien, with all their attendants—that hideous black, of course. 
Few ships will give filling accommod''tion for so many; these are 
all that you wish 'o relieve me from.” 

“And my daughter.” 

“No!” nearly shivering the. table with his clenched hand. 

“Yes, my dear, good sir; she and Ardent must go, whoever 
Slay.” 

“ But she is my betrothed, sir ;-’shc is my betrothed!” 

“ Was—we cannot force the inclinations, my noble sir—such 
pecuniary compensation as two umpires may agree upon, one to 
be chosen by each ofus; and they not agreeing, to choose a referee, 
whose decision shall be final, I vill \ery cheerfully pay. But the 
girl, my good sir—the fickleness of woman you know—has taken 
an insurmountable dislike to matrimony. We cannot—she shall 
nni be forced.” 

“Come, come,” said Ma.itcz, looking still more ferocious, and 
significantly pulling half out, and sheathing again repeatedly, a 
superb poniard that he always wore in his bosom, “we under¬ 
stand one another—do not look so surprised ; we do.” And then 
he placed his hideous inouih to m;' lather’s ear and whispered. 

1 J ^ 
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I adorwards learned that the words were, You and your’s are 
in my power, and you know it.” 

“So is any man in the power of any other man, when one of 
them dares to be a villain. 1 could never suppose any thing base 
of you, a Spaniard—a hidalgo—one whom I have so liberally 
paid to protccl me. No, no, you can mean nothing towards me 
but what is .strictly honourable, upright, mid friendly.” 

“Of course, therefore I advise you a little to alter#your ar¬ 
rangements^ The principal features of them arc not bad, and, if 
carried int 9 execution, may save us all a groat deal of troutile, 
and, perhaps, something worse. As you Suppose, we certainly 
have too many passengers on board. I will fulfil your wish, 
when the first ship comes within hail, with this little difference— 
as my company has lately seemed somev/nat distasteful, suppose 
that all of you went on board the stranger?” 

“Gladly, 0 most gladly! •’esaid my father, smarting upon his 
legs with undisguised pleasure. 

“With the exception,” said the rascal, with cool and sarcastic 
deliberation, “with the exception of Honoria and the gold.” 

My poor father collapsed'intohis chair, as if he bad been sud¬ 
denly deprived of all the functions of his life. The mask had 
then been contemptuously thrown aside by the unprincipled 
wearer. He had now openly brandished the assassin’s dagger— 
he stood confessed before us the robber and the pirate. My 
friend Julien incautiously, at this dreadful crisis, cocked his pistol. 
The ominous click fell distinc'ily on the coward car of the villain, 
and, as my father sat down in despair, he started up in fear, ex¬ 
claiming in greaf agitation, “Am I betrayed ?” 

It was hideously pleasant to hear the scoundtcl who had en¬ 
trapped us all to poverty, death, and to, som-j of us, perhaps, to 
something worse, talk of being betrayed. 

“No, Don Maniez,” said my father, 'firmly, “there is no treason 
in this ship but what has been hatched in your own bosom; and 
from this may Heaven in its mercy deliver me and mine,, miser¬ 
able, deceived olti’ m?n that fam! ” 

But my father was hot so easily conquered—a disgusting traffic 
commenced. Mr. Troughton gradually offered more and more 
of his wealth, until the whole of it was tendered, stipulating for 
the immense sacrifice, offly the'^safety of himself and family. 

The felon hesitated—they commenced drawing up agreements; 
several forms had already been written ; the pen was in the hands 
of the captain, eventually to make his signature, when he suddenly 
jumped up, and overturning the ink upon a part of the documents, 
and tearing the other savagely to pieces, he exclaimed, “Signor 
Trottoni, it will not do; no deeds or bonds, made as we are si¬ 
tuated, are binding.» 
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“ My honour, my word, my oath!" 

These solemn words of my father’s conveyed no other meaning 
to him than fraud, dissimulation, and treachery. He seemed to 
disdain even to continue the conversation, but strode forth from 
the cabin, merely sayin{}, “The girl and U^e gold.” 

We (Julien and 1) were forced to call* our aid all our dis¬ 
cretion and forbearance, to prexent us sending each a pistol- 
bullet afttr him. We all came round my faiher with increased 
veneration. I kissed his white and somewhat withen^d hand with 
something nearly akin- to worship. After a mosi distressing 
pause, his feelings Idndlcd up with anintation; there came a fire 
into his eyes that was proudly and military. 

“Now, Ardent,” saW he, “now, my boy, 1 am.with you. He 
is fool as well as villain. lie may murder us all—he may run the 
ship into some distant port and sell hCr; even this, with every 
dollar that wc have on board, vfifi not give him so much as I 
have offered him for our safely, for hft must share with his as¬ 
sociates this dastardly plundering. The man is certainly a fool, 
and from that I derive some hopOip of our ultimate salvation. 
Now go, Ardent, and try if you can, unnoticed, slip into conver¬ 
sation with our worthy and newly-created knight. Sir David 
Drinkwaler.” 

1 was passing out of the cabin when 1 found that the first blow 
had been struck by our arch-enemy. There was a sentinel at the 
cabin-door with a drawn sword and loaded pistols. We were 
prisoners. This firSi sliock was dreadful to us. The man at the 
cabin-door, for all answer to our questions, gave us the point 
of his sword to onr breasts. Even,the beamy and persuasive 
gentleness ofHyjjiona failed to draw him into coin ersation. We 
then sent out our\irva<ils; these were permitted to go out, but 
one at a lime, ami another sentry attended them wherever they 
went, to prevent them spctikin|; to any of the crew. Even in the 
galley, when they were cooking our meals, they were allowed to 
converse with* no one. The captagi had turned life hands up, 
and openly accused us of mutiny. He did n(5l condescend to parti¬ 
culars, and, as many among them thought they had an interest in 
believing the accusation, not a murmur was heard at the an¬ 
nouncement. , 

Our situation was now wretched. Wc felt ourselves to belike 
the beasts of the field sH&lled in the shambles for the convenience 
of slaughter. Every resource seemed cut off—we had not the 
miserable alternative left qf nobly dying with arms in our hands. 

For twenty-four hours were we thus confined, without having 
had any communication from without. 1 vill not dwell upon 
the miserable anxiousness that we could not help betraying, and 
the pitiful and pitiable attempts that made to rally each other’s 
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courage by aborfive and disO ossing atttempts at cheerfulness. 1 
had a dread presentiment of the horrors that weie to ensue, from 
that to me, the worst of all omens, the supervention of a dead 
calm. We had now ihe lisile.sr'f' (*f the elements added to our 
own. Like so many ^-c^tches destined to execution, every thing 
seemed silenced around us, in order that wq might the more com¬ 
pletely enter into our own souls, an5 contemplate app^roaching 
agonies, and the near and mysterious plunge into the dark abyss 
of eternity. 

A ray of something like hope broke upon.,i(.s the following 
day. The sentinel at our cabin-door wore, but by no means 
ostentatiously, a small piece of blue riband pinned to the breast 
of his canvass* shirt. I hailed the sign wgh a glow of gratitude 
to the rough mate, David, Drinkwater. I feared not to accost the 
man, though I saw that he ^y 9 s a Spaniard. As I advanced to 
the threshold of the door, he, however, placed his band roughly 
upon my chest, and boro me back into the fore-cabin, and banged 
the door rudely in my face. My indignation at this sudden insult 
was soon to be changed to p'reasure :—at my feet lay an unclerkly 
folded letter—it was from our friend David. 

All of us immediately retired into the after-cabin; and we there, 
to use a common, but lorciblo expression, aeliially devoured its 
contents. They wore sensible, and showed at once tl>o acuteness 
and firmness of the man’s mind. The best hope that it held out 
to us was a dcsperalo and a bloody strug{;ie for ihe ship. Il(i 
had already engaged more than forty into our interest. He dared 
not attempt carrying his proselytism farther, and told us, that 
every moment in which wt delayed the struggle was pregnant 
with his own fate. He asked leave to comni'^.vce it that night; 
and we were to give, as secretly as possible, an answer contain¬ 
ing our resolve to the sentry. .p , 

This was sudden—it struck us with dismay. How should we 
be able to ty]l the world that, in the silence of night, and in all 
the fancied securt.y (jf sleep, we, having corrupted a portion of 
the crew, rose and cut the throats of the captain of the ship, and 
of the principal officers; then, when justice should ask us, in a 
voice of thunder, “Why did ye this?” how should i\:’ reply? 
We revolted, mo tromWed at this idea. Crime has always the 
first advantage. After a short and affeej^ng debate, with the con¬ 
sent of us all, 1 returned him this short answer : 

My deah Davk), 

We cannot draw the first blood. Aid us in preparations for 
the encounter; and, if it must be so, provoke it on the part of 
our enemies. Gome to us, i' possible, this evening. Already you 
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have our esteem and gratitude. Rescue us from this strait, and 
your fortune is secured, llonoria bids you remember that you 
are her knight.” 

This missive was received by the affettedly morose sentry, and 
reached its destination. 

Were J to give a history of the feelings and of the acts of our 
little party during these tribulations, I should expand this part of 
my history into volumes. They seemed to add eAergy to and 
improve the cha;a(;tsr of Honoria. Brave as was ray friend Ju- 
Jien, he hardly seemed equal to the crisis, lie wished to solve 
the harassing difficulty by some act of rashness, which, of course, 
he would have called Ijravcry. Jle was fickle, restless, and spi¬ 
rit-worn. Ilis intrepidity seemed only filled for the battle-field; 
—his enthusiasm required the clang of ft-umj)cls and the gorgeous 
array of the well-fought battle;—dte, struggling ingloriously, 
li'.e an emmet in the sand, wa> a thoufjlii biller to him exceed¬ 
ingly. It seems, at this lime, alinosi a mockery to speak of the 
heart. This was no period for gallant speeches, and for the in¬ 
nocent dalliance of a virtuous aliachmont. The state of his af¬ 
fections was a latent misery to b.m—a pang in reserve, yet even 
that had an effect upon his eondu' !. i he greater that his diffi¬ 
culties became, the more apparent was his devotion to my sister, 
but it was too often shown in an unamiable tctcliiness. Between 
him and his cousin, Donna Isidore, not oven the appearance of 
an attachment, otherwise than fratei nal, was observed. Her mind 
seemed subdued, and her demeanor was calm,«and she appeared 
quite resigned to meet any blow ihatfatc might inflict upon her. 
She seemed, ii?**‘*imse moments when our fears pressed the least 
upon us, to be sul^iemly happy if she could but sit between me 
and llonoria, holding a hiuid yf each. My parents were wretch¬ 
ed ; but they felt this wretchedness less for themselves than for 
their childrerv The old priest and our attendants were just as 
selfish in their afflictions as most parsons, and.^ot tltiderstanding 
fully the position of the parties, could ,rtot well be depended 
upon. 

Towards evening, a breeze again sprang up; and I now ob¬ 
served, by the compass in the cal)in, that the ship was not only 
put of her course, but sailing due south. It was past midnight, 
and not one of us had yet thought of retiring to rest. I was, 
however, much pleased to see, in the middle wgteh, the cockney 
sailor, the Silver Spoon, •placed as sentry at our cabin-door. 
About two bells, one o’clock, David Drinkwaler stalked stealthily 
into the cabin. De was loaded with ammunition. We understood 
this loo well : but little was said. Then one, then two, then more 
men stole in, bringing muskets, pisVpIs, pike«. and cutlasses. All 
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this was carried bn in almost total silence. After we had arms 
and ammunition safely stowed away, fully sufficient for fifty men, 
he examined the {»reat {juns in our cabin, drew the wadding from 
each, and over the round shot loaded with a charge of grape. 

But what somewhat surprised us was, the bread, and the water, 
and the spirits that he had conveyed to us, which seemed to imply 
that it was not unlikely wc should have to stand a siege. When 
he had tbu§ properly given us the munitions de bouche as well 
as of war, he introduced to my father a swarthy-looking 
officer, whom I recognized to be the gunner. A whispering took 
place, and my father soon filled with doubloons a canvass bag 
that the disinterested gentleman had brought. But few words 
passed, and ih the space of an hour no rtra%ger remained with 
us excepting the mate. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Our party let out the first blood. Intestine war commences, sir David Orinkwater 
acquires his promotion, and imiiicdiately eaters on active service. 


To be secure from interruption, wo then all retired into the 
after-cabin. I nyeed not detail the sighed-out thanks, and the 
fervent promises, and the .pressing of hands, that were lavished 
upon the new knight. When he had got us all ".vound him, and 
had drunk off three tumblers of port-win® in,.succession, he spoke 
thus in a deep undertone: 

“ David Drinkwater is a man df few words. Here lies your 
safety. Let that respectable old gentleman, the owner of this 
ship, do whut he.^has a righ| to do; supersede the captain, and 
give the command td me by a regular document. I know that 
tyrant will resist it; but only give me Jugurtha, and let the dark 
lad have his long knife about him, and we will do the thing quietly 
enough:—leave me and mine,to satisfy the rest of the crew. 
Now, what do you say ? ” 

** We cannot suborn you to assassinate. No, Drinkwater, our 
enemies must make the first overt act of violence. Provoke them 
to it if you will:—we cannot gc farther,” was my resolute reply. 

** But how, Master f roughton, but how ? Through what I have 
undertaken to doto'serve you, lam here, bound hand and foot, 
n[10n a bed of gunpowder, with portfires blazing all round me. 
There are too many in the fecret;—1 see my life is sacrificed— 
never mind—though Ido wish I had been of some service to that 
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dear young lady. Gracious Heavens! a rush now, and (he ship 
would bo our’s in five minutes:—Jug, my boy,” turning to the 
black, “you would be in the skipper’s cabin in a moment.” 

Jugurtha passed the ball of his thumb, with a diabolical relish, 
over his well-sharpened knife. * 

I looked at my father uiost anxiously. He shook his head, 
however*; but Don Julien s*aid hastily, “Really, Ardent, it seems 
unjust for us to peril this worthy fellow’s life and those of so 
many of his companions, who so fearlessly risk them all to save 
us. Give Drinkwater the written commission that lie asks for, 
and let Mantez disobey it at his peril.” 

“ Not so,” replied my father. “ In the first place, though five- 
eighths of this vessel ind all her cargo be mine, •and as 1 have 
chartered, the other eighths are also my property for the voyage; 
yet, on the seas, I fear that the ^iptain’s authority is not. to be 
shaken. Violence can only be resoriec^ to in self-defence.” 

“ Then am f sold,” said the mate sorrowfully, crossing his 
huge hands over his breast. 

I felt that wc were not acting fairty by him. At that moment, 

I thought that occasions ought to create (heir own laws. So I 
said decidedly, “We will to-morrow provoke violence. Be 
ready, Drinkwater, to assist us.” 

“ Spoke like a man, and a thorough Briton. Yet, after all, this 
squeamishness, for a justice that I cannot see, will occasion more 
blood than my quiet plan. The thing must now be fought for 
openly. Now, sir, show us the commence.” 

“ To-morrow, at noon exactly, I will mysrtf force my way 
through the sejutinel. If he resist, h^ust take the consequences. 
Your party will ii^^rmed—let ten of the most trustworthy guard 
the ladies and the ^clesiastic in the cabin. We will then proceed 
to the quarterdeck, if unoppof^ed, turn the hands up, explain the 
nature of the case to the crew, supported of course by yourself 
and friends—^lace the captain and the other cons^ators under 
arrest, alter the course to New Oilcans, jqid llien, with the as¬ 
sistance of God, all may yet be well.” • 

*' Agreed. You will find me a die-hard. In the mean time, 
barricade the after-cabin as well as you are able, and train the 
great guns forward, but that 1ftd belter be left till to-morrow. 
Did you know that iherg is a merchant vessel not far off us? I 
take her to be, from her rig, a Yankee South Sea whaler. She 
hardly knows what to make of us as it is, espCKially in these la¬ 
titudes, or rather longitudes. tYe might have been taken for a 
large old Indiaman, if we had been more |o the eastward. She 
will have plenty of room for ‘guessing' and ‘calculating,’ if She 
is' in sight to-morrow, when she hoars our great guns turned opon 
ourselves roaring, our pistols crdfcking, and cutlaSsCS flashing.^ 
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She’ll give us a .wide berth. However, to your cols. Gel all 
the rest you can—1 will fail you in no point; and may the right 
win.” 

He soon after left us, followed by our good wishes and our 
blessings. We shortly .af^ierwards all retired, with such feelings 
as those must endure who know themselves to be on the eve of a 
mortal encounter. This decision, huwever, appeared to have 
done Don Julien much service. He could meet fearlessly the ca¬ 
tastrophe, through he could not endure the suspense, .lugurtlia, 
however, by the brilliancy of his counie».iaiu:e, seemed to have 
found all the happiness that the rest of the party had lost. The 
next day broke as beautifully as ever the poet could have wished. 
We were still running due south; and as, a( ei{]^jl o’clock, I looked 
out of one of the starboard portholes, 1 saw a fine spanking ship 
about three miles off, aoreasl of us, running exactly the same 
course as ourselves. 1 coula’ well understand that this must be, 
in some measure, an annoyance to Don Mantez. It might be evi¬ 
dence against him hereafter. It was, perhaps, this knowledge 
that induced our treacherous captain to crowd every stitch of 
sail upon the ship wherever canvass could be shown. The Ame¬ 
rican must have understood this as a challenge for atrial of speed, 
for she likewise crowded sail; but her superior swiftness was 
soon apparent, and she, vauntingly, when she found that she 
forged a-head, hauled in one studding-sail after another. 

We spent all of the forenoon in examining and preparing our 
arms, of course completely out of sight of the sentry. Now, soon 
after that I had embarked, I discovered, among the crew, a fair 
and rather delicate English lad, whom I had engaged as my per¬ 
sonal servant, turning over Jugurtha to be of p»\feral use to the 
family. He was exactly of the height, ard ntlt very unlike, at a 
reasonable distance, Honoria. It was already eleven o’clock, find 
our hearts w^ere throbbing fearfully. ' Suddenly, as if by inspi¬ 
ration, the thought came upon me, that if our opponents becitme 
victorious imrl.e s),ruggle, lloporia would be the first prize sought 
for. It was arranged among ourselves, if we had occasion to 
fight, that the females, under the escort of one of our party, 
should be conveyed into a place of safety in the hold. To this 
they would not consent. This obstinacy, that at first provoked 
me a good deal, proved afterwards of much service to my sister. 
I made Honoria sacr fice her luxurijpnt locks, and the lad 
changed dresses with her. In such a perilous position as that in 
which we were placed, we must* not act upon notions of ultra- 
delicacy. I merely told' Honoria that it was necessary, and she 
obeyed me. 

My hand trembles at the office I have imposed upon it—my 
heart sickens with fearful recollections; but it was destiny—I 
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trust, it was destiny. I, who was delicately nurtured, brought up 
to a profession that regards violence as its greatest foe, who had 
a natural, nay, a superstitious, horror of blood-shedding—I, 
who had seen a deed of death followed by a retribution that 
seemed almost humanly visible, and yet *l was fated to be my act 
that was again to cause the stream of human life to be wasted* 
(Ireat, very great, is the responsibility on my head. If my deeds 
were thosi of blood-guiltiness. Dispenser of Mercies! consider 
my fallibility, and let not the fearful expiations I have bndured be 
wholly worthless in th^ sight. * 

It wanted but a few minutes to noon—1 smiled with bitterness 
when I saw my good old father, thrusting in a belt that he had 
girded round him, a pair of enormous pistols, end placing by 
his side a heavy sword. Juguriha armed himself to the teeth; 
Don Julien also took care that victory slrt)uld not be endangered* 
on our side, for want of weapons. •We then cast loose the cabin 
guns, and trained their muzzles forwarf>, intending, of course, if 
necessary, to fire through the bulk-heads. The ladies, with their 
female attendants, huddled ihemsolvc^into one group, and throw¬ 
ing themselves down on the deck in the after-cabin, they hid their 
laces in the carpet. My worthy mother even stopped her ears 
with cotton, llonoria, thus dressed as a cabin boy, did notin 
that character seem out of place, prostrate among the women. 
K>cn Bounder, my fine and faithful Newfoundland, seemed to 
liave a knowledge of wiiat was goin|[ forward, and to rouse him 
for the fray. 

i looked in the faces of my companions, who^with the excep¬ 
tion of Jugurtha, were pale as dealh.^ No«doubt but that I was 
equally pallid, 'v 

“.liigurtha,” .saioSj solemnly, ‘‘my friend, as you value my 
lo>c, as you hold dear our mutual lives, and by the sufferings 
that wc have undergone to^cihA’, use no more violence than will 
bo necessary to pass the sentry. Push him aside, but draw no 
blood. If our* foes begin to slay qr wound, tjJjen^tet forth all 
your strength and all your ferocity.” Then^ turning to my father, 
Don Julien, and those of our attendants, I continuedMy 
friends, follow me closely—we must make a rush for the quarter- 
deck; there we shall find Drinkw^er anjj onr party. Let us not 
offer the first violence.’’ 

The bell tolled out cl|[hl, the sign of high noon—it was the 
death-bell of many brave, but also of many wicked—of many 
wholly unprepared to face l]ie awfiul tribunal. In the usual dress 
that llonoria wore, the thick, black, and graceful mantilla drawn 
closely over his features, I placed the cabin bdy between Jugurtha 
and myself—Jugurtha being on the left, I on his right hand. We 
flung the cabin-door open forcibly but the sentry stepped 
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forward, and liis sword was at my throat in an instant. He 
was a wild, guerilla-looking being, determination in his aspect, 
and cruelty in his eye. 1 verily believe that Drinkwater had con¬ 
trived to have him plac^ed there on purpose that his blood might 
be shed. 

“Back, senor—back, on your lifej” said the sentry, menacing 
as if he would thrust the weapon through me to the back of the 
neck. Bounder bad begun to growl, and I to expostulate. But 
there was a spirit by, quicker than either of us. It was Jugurtha 
—in a moment, the man was ripped upwards from the lower part 
of the abdomen to his very chest: he was, in an instant, a falling 
mass of blood and bowels: he had barely time to shout an alarm, 
vomit forth with his life’s blood a drcad'ail aurse, and his pangs 
were over in this worlds 

Thrusting aside the corpsPyjn a moment we reached the quarter¬ 
deck ladder, and, so far^unopposed, gained the quarter-deck. I 
rushed forward, and shouted out to the boatswain’s males to 
turn the hands up ; but, as 1 turned on one side, 1 saw the lad, 
disguised as Honoria, standing by my side. This was not what 
I wanted. 

We were now fully committed. Drinkwater was true as the 
Damascus steel. “ Ablewhackits, to your arms!” was shouted 
through the deck. I was soon surrounded with a good guard of 
partisans. They, and the fast-mustering ship’s company, rushed 
up from the hatchways. Paralysed with fear, every limb trembling 
with consternation, the disguised lad could not better have per¬ 
sonified the horror-stricken female. The first words that I 
uttered, when I found myself supported by m^-, friends, were— 
“Drinkwater, send some trustworthy per^il with my sister, to 
convey her to a place of safety.” The simulated lady was imme¬ 
diately surrounded by a zealous tohort; and it was composed of 
seamen not wholly of our party, for there were but few in the 
ship who^^d not a romantic sort of veneration for my sister. 

The confusion now became horrible. As the mantilla was just 
disappearing down the quarter-deck ladder, Don Mantez rushed 
from his cabin, completely armed, and accompanied by seven or 
eight persons, lie immediately attempted to arrest the disguised 
boy; Jugurtha bounded over the deck like the tiger through the 
jungle, and, with a tomahawk that ht. had wrenched from the 
capstan, made a deadly blow at his arch-enemy. One of his 
adherents intei^posed, and had. his head divided completely to the 
chin for his fidelity. The cry of mutiny now resounded in all 
parts; arms clashed, and musket and pistol shots resounded on 
the decks. 

At first, W6 gained a considerable advantage, for we bore back 
the captain, already wounded, and his principal officers, first 
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under the break of the poop, and ultimately into the cabin—‘the 
starboard and larboard doors of which they immediately barricad¬ 
ed. The men at the wheel retired from their post, and thus left 
us the command of the helm. The quarter-deck, also, was our's. 
We already began to congratulate ourselves upon an easily-won 
victory. 

1 looked round, and saw myself surrounded by nearly fifty 
partisans, all of whom were decorated with the bit of blue riband, 
whilst Sir David Drinkwater wore the insignia of his order, with 
a courtly profusion*of bows. The cry off “ Murder! mutiny! 
and death to the English!” began to grow terrible from the 
maindeck and the forecastle. The men swarmed up from below 
like angry wasps, variously armed. The dead body of the Spanish 
sentry was borne through the crowd, and added to the exaspera¬ 
tion that was fast driving them intCiTnadness. I stood forward 
to address the ship’s company, but my words were drowned by 
curses and maniacal shoutings. Several muskets and pistols were 
snapped at me, but they all missed ^re. 1 saw at once that we 
had two to one, at least, to contend with. 

Already had our foes begun to occupy the forecastle in great 
strength. They began by casting loose the two long twelve- 
pounders, the bow chasers, and pointed them aft. Seamen, 
armed with muskets, began to creep up the forerigging, and place 
themselves in the tops. At all these^preparations, that seemed so 
awful to me, Drinkwater seemed exceedingly and very unseason¬ 
ably amused. Neither my father nor myself sgw any thing so 
very ridiculous in all these deadly preparations. While wo were 
in this state of dispense, waiting and watching each other, to 
advantageously conki;ten«e the second onslaught, as I fdund that 
none but my own partisans would listen to me, I, in the name of 
my father, and for myself* as *owners of the vessel and cargo, 
proclaimed David Drinkwater commander of the ship, and I 
solemnly deposed the man calling himself DonJfaimK, denoun¬ 
cing him as “ a robber, a pirate, and a murtlerer.” 

This declaration was received with three most respectable 
cheers, which Sir David acknowledged by taking off his hat, and 
making us all a very condescendit^g bow^ Though the unanimity 
on the quarter-deck was heart-cheering, the reception of the 
news, for I had proclairifed it at the extent of my longs through 
the speaking-trumpet in Spanish, English, and French, was any 
thing but flattering on the forecastle and the main-deck. Indeed, 
our cheers were received with shouts of-^^‘ Down with the Eng¬ 
lish 1 Death to the mutineers! Blood upon th^urderers* hands! ’* 
They very foolishly persisted in thinking that it was a nationjeil 
quarrel. ^ 

** Captain Dritikwatdr,” sdid ihy father, virith a4 tiiudh cdhitndSs 
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as if he were checking an entry in his ledger, " we pul ourselves 
entirely under your direction. Command, and we obey.” 

“ Well, sir, lake Don Julien, Jugurtha, and a dozen men with 
you, and defend the cabin. There arc the ladies and the ammu¬ 
nition. Draw up in a fine across the bulwark on the maindeck. 
If you find yourselves too hardly jpressed, wo yvill send you 
reinforcements down the quarter-deck ladder, llemwnber, sir, 
that the cajiin is our citadel; if those outlandish beggars won’t 
listen to reason, I'm thinking we shall have the spree out on the 
main-deck.' My bright Silver Spoon,” add^'essing the cockney, 
** you’re a trump to the backbone. Take the wheel—she steers 
easily enough—^her head exactly south a quarter east; and, if you 
can get a crack with your pops at Don'»Wl«skerando, you need 
not mind the ship flying up in the wind, but let nothing else hinder 
you keeping her in her coJirse. Now, Master Troughton, I am 
very sorry for it, but we must begin business in earnest.” 

“Letme speak to the deluded men once more.” 

“Ay, try them, if you like; but tell them forrards there, if 
they don’t yield in five miifiites, we’ll fire upon them.” 

“They will mock us. It is much more likely. Captain Drink- 
water, that they will fire upon us; they seem quite as well off as 
to small arms, and their two long guns, if discharged, must give 
them a decided advantage. Let us rush forward, close in with 
them at once, and carry the forecastle. Tlie upper deck will then 
be ail our own.” 

“You have a good notion, sir, of these things; but we have 
no hands to spSire, and it would cost us some lives. Besides, it 
is always belter to obey ‘j'our captain than to reason with him. 
Make your proclamation, and then we will juerstay where we are, 
and give them a volley.” 

Whilst I was bellowing through the trumpet to those assembled 
on the forecastle, my attention was suddenly aitracied by a great 
bustle aft. 1 turned suddenly round, and saw <the poop, that 
two minutes bdl'orf had been quite deserted, apparently filled 
with men. Mantez and his officers, with several of his parly, 
had mounted over the quarter galleries, i had no idea that so 
many men could have been aft. Most of them were well armed 
with muskets; and, when I shw them, they had trained the two 
carronades so as to command our position completely. We were 
between two fires. Our destruction seemed inevitable. A sicken¬ 
ing thought csfcne over me. ^I turned round upon Drinkwater, 
and, collaring him, exclaimed, “And are you a traitor?” 

“Search for the^ruth in my heart—you have a sword in your 
hand.” 

His reply was given in a quiet tone—almost a mournful one : 
he was evidently deeply hulft. He turned from me, and arranged 
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our little band in two lines—one of which faced the poop, and 
the-other the forecastle. The men were ordered to bring their 
muskets to the recover, and to cock their locks. The gunner, a 
Spaniard, and one of our partisans—indeed he was the only officer 
that we had been able to gain over—myself, and Drinkwater, 
stood near the capstan, between the two ranks. There came, as 
if miraculously, a singular sHence throughout the ship. Face to 
face, the lipposed parties glared at each other. The conflict 
seemed to threaten to be unnaturally close—at least, dt a greater 
distance from each olher, either party would have been more 
eager to begin. We knew that, perhaps, whilst the balls should 
penetrate our bodies, the flash that gave it its errand of death 
would blind our eyes. .Yet the ship careened on with her bo¬ 
soming sails, in quiet and placid dignity. I looked up to her 
pride and majesty of bearing: and bethought me of some noble 
beauty, walking the halls of her fath*cr with the cancer of con¬ 
sumption in her bosom. * 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


til our iiuiUi.’iI rxchangc of liOKlilities, wc meet wit^ great loss. As yei, we do not 'urn oj) 
the lottlc <)[ the whole, anil, with all our sinking, the balance reiu.iins yet unsiruck 


During this dread interval of suspense, s« involuntary and so 
•great was the hoi^or that came over us, that, as Drinkwater and 
1 stood separated frisjiji the rest, when he addressed me, it was 
in that sort of whisper that we use round the couch of death. 

“I forgive you, Troughlon, your suspicions. It was not for 
yourself that you felt them. You have every thing at stake. I 
am no coward* yet i tell you that } tremble fq^ mfSBIf—I was 
never lucky. The expansive and arched eye^^ows that terminate 
your forehead, are wanting in mine. It is the symbol of length 
of days. How much I honour you, standing thus, as we do, in 
the jaws of death, 1 have no time^to saj. I honour even your 
horror of blood-shedding, so much so, that I shall be slow to 
permit them to begin, buf when once we are at it, let us be as the 
wounded hyena—showing no mercy and expecting none. Mark, 
the villain speaks—how distipctly bis rascal-voice sounds through 
this stillness! ” 

Securing himself as well as he could, and showing only a small 
part of his pale and hair-encumbered face from behind ihemizen- 
mast, he hailed those on the forecastle His words were few and 
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pithy. He called upon them to annihilate us because we were 
English heretics, and revilers of the saints. He told us that we 
were sacrificed; he ordered them, when he waved his handkerchief, 
to fire the great guns and small arms upon us simultaneously, and 
three times he repeatet^his caution that they should aim low, lest 
any of the shot should injure those on the poop. His orders were 
answered with a faint cheer. To all these preparations Drink- 
water returned only a scornful smile. < 

My feelings were dreadful; 1 conceived that instant annihilation 
awaited nvyself and my few devoted friends. I saw distinctly 
into the bores of the carronades on the poop, and the long guns 
on the forecastle, from which the inevitable death-shower was to 
be poured upon us. With these vast and destructive engines ready 
yawning before us to sweep us from thiS living, I little regarded 
the glittering tubes of the several lines of musketry. I saw the 
burning matches hanging mar the touch-holes. So great was my 
torture that I prayed to Heaven that I might not faint, that 1 might 
not fall down the fearstricken wretch between my own ranks. I 
saw not Don Mantez—he was behind the mizen; but for one mo¬ 
ment 1 caught a glimpse ol his waving handkerchief, and then the 
cavernous iron vomited forth its flames—the guns thundered, and 
the musketry rattled, but not a man of our party fell. 

A miracle—a miracle !” shouted out several of our party in 
Spanish. 

** A steady aim fore and aft,” shouted Drinkwater—“ Fire ! ” 
and ranks fell on the forecastle and poop, like the yellow grass 
before the scythe of the mower. 

“ Keep your ranks—load and fire as fast as you can.” 

We did so; and neither the gunner, Drinkwater, nor 1, re¬ 
mained idle. We took deliberate aim with our pistols, but we 
could neither of us get a shot at the careful Mantez. 

The miracle was soon eKplaiiiod to our enemies. The gunner 
had abstracted all the shot from the small arms and great guns: 
and when.they were about to reload, ihey found that they had 
nothing but blank rnd damp cartridges to fire with. Being well 
armed ourselves, in a short time we should have destroyed every 
man in detail who should dare to show himself. But, alas 1 we 
were not fated to gain a victory so easily. We were vanquished 
by one of the silliest accidents possible. 

Already had we prepared ourselven to take possession of the 
poop, for those who were there still alive had given back so far 
as to be out of the line of the tpusketry, and laid themselves down 
upon the deck—already had the Spaniards forward, taking a 
dislike to the appearance of affairs, begun to steal down from the 
combat one by one—already had the h'aves that remained, mar- 
ahalied themselves to make a rush aft, and decide the contest 
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with their cutlasses aid their knives—already had I anticipated 
safety for my family and self—already had Drinkwaier anticipated 
the peaceful command of the vessel, and doubted not but that he 
should live long to enjoy the respect and the lucrative friendship 
of the great merchants, command the be^t of their ships, and be 
always the welcome guest at their table. All these brilliant hopes 
were quenched in a suddert, and miserable defeat. There was 
one long head on the poop, which is better than a long arm, that 
prerogative of kings, or a long sword, that effective weapon when 
a man has the strength qnd skill to wield it. , 

This ferocious and ‘domestic combat began a little after noon. 
In the tropica! latitudes, to save the pitch from boiling out of the 
seams, and the heads of the mariners from being carbonaded, so 
soon as the sun has risffn a few degrees above the horizon, it is 
the custom to spread an awning over <he quarter-deck. This 
awning is composed of stout canva«s, and is suspended In its 
situation by a ridge-rope passing down its middle, and fastened to 
cleets on the main and mizen-mast; it is hauled out by a few ties 
on each side, attached to portions of the standing rigging. In a 
merchant vessel, and especially in a Spaniard, these are not very 
numerous, nor well secured. Now, as our faction stood in a 
compact body, blazing away, fore and aft, under this awning, very 
much incommoded by the smoke that we made, and that the very 
awniiig tended to confine about us the particular long-headed 
fellow alluded to, the honour of whose name or acquaintance 
I never possessed, sent a few hands, whom for the smoke and 
the awning wo could not see, being also much t(^o busy to look 
for any thing of the kind, to cut the |uspc<iding fastenings at a 
signal. y 

Whilst we were just gojng to reap the fruits of our conduct and 
our courage, we heard some one shout the word “Now!” and 
down came this immense sbeetfupon our heads, entangling us in 
its folds; but we had not only to bear the weight and the incum¬ 
brance of the tfwtffng; our evil-wishers jumped upQ|P«it*from the 
poop, from the forecastle, and from* the rigging we all the lime 
struggling under it. It was impossible to Tteep our legs ; every 
man of our party was overthrown, and then commenced a very 
novel kind of combat, at which the party of Don Mantez found 
they had every advantage, havingthe fre'^ use of tlleir^rros, and 
nothing but the sky abov* them, while we were nearly smothered 
beneath by the heat, and every motion hampered by the canvass. 
In this fight, as no person could §ce his foe, ev^ry one pricked 
for his man with daggers or*knives, thrusting the blades upwards 
and downwards, according to the situation ofithe belligerents. It 
was a sort of lottery of murder—a pricking for prizes. Too soon 
the awning became saturated, the (i^ck slippery with blood, {t 
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was a contest mnch in the Spanish line. Man after man, on our 
side, transfixed with the deadly stilettoes, ceased to stru{»gle and 
to breathe. 

In this singular and sanguinary melee, Will Watkins, the Sil¬ 
ver Spoon, never movefi from his post. He kept the ship’s head 
exactly as he was ordered, steering extremely fine. He had seen 
man after man jump down from thd poop, trampling his friends 
under the qccursed canvass, but he moved not from his station 
—his man had not yet arrived. 

At length, Don Mantez, seeing his parly so much in the ascen¬ 
dant, now prepared to aid in subjugating us in a manner more 
effective, and with weapons a little more destructive than his 
voice. He came cautiously down the po^ip ladder, but, imme¬ 
diately he was in the full view of Will Watkins, the latter allowed 
the helm to take care oHtscIf, and, rapidly di.songaging his pis¬ 
tols from his belt, he let thtMii fly one after another. 

“That there von,” says he, “ I owes ye for the shot in the 
desert island, and this ere von comes from vour murdered bro- 
iher, ye varmint.” 

Both shots took effect, but neither of them apparently in a 
mortal part. The Spoon having thus abandoned the helm, he 
had no inclination to resume his post, but, flinging himsclft down 
on the deck, he crept to us under the awning. SVe immediately 
heard the creaking of studding-sail booms, and felt the ship heel 
over considerably to port. She had flown up into the wind. 

By this time hardly one of my miserable adherents had escaped 
without a wouttd. Alas! the major part of them, entangled in 
the canvass, had been slain. I will not speak much of myself— 
I had not escaped. Drinkwater, though drcotlfully stabbed in 
various parts of his body, was still vigOr(i..s,- but he had lost all 
the better qualities of courage—^}e was wolfish—he panted wildly 
for blood. He now sought for revenge and sln fghler, taring 
nothing about victory. He thirsted to scse the (aces of his ene¬ 
mies. His fury-permitted him no control of his actions; ho was 
no longer fit to direct others. Our opponents, knowing that our 
only escape could be down the after-hatchway, had thrown gra¬ 
tings and other weighty articles on the canvass immediately above 
it. We now^palled forbid to -those on the main-deck ; they com- 
mencedHring up the hatchway, being, from their standing on.lhe 
main-deck, able to do so ; this soon caused the living Spaniards 
to move off the gratings, but they threw the dead bodies upon 
them instead, and ouj muskfjtry had previously supplied them 
with more than a sufficiency of this dead weight. The staunclieons 
to which the accommodation-ropes had been fixed were beaten 
down early in the melee, and thus the battens and the gratings 
lay directly upon the combings of the hatchway. Wc all felt 
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that, if this impediment were not removed, every man under 
these toils must be slain in the detail. 

Some of us had endeavoured with cutlasses and knives to cut 
away the canvass, but this only attracted attention, and pointed 
out to those above us a wretch in whocd life was not yet extinct. 
These openings also showed us how still more securely and fa¬ 
tally we were caught, for th^y had let down the splinter netting 
upon the Owning, and we were exactly like the beasts pf the forest 
caught in a real net. 

We had ceased to^how resistance. We found thSt wherever 
any motion was discovered, a stiletto or a bayonet was imme¬ 
diately thrust into the moving body. Already had those upon 
us begun to shout th^jr barbarous paeans of victory, and we 
could hear them consult about the necessity of the gradual re¬ 
moving of the net and canvass, in ^hich we were entangled, in 
order to draw us out and throw us overboard one by one. I 
can hardly remember what were my individual feelings at this 
juncture. I think that a blind rage was predominant. I had for¬ 
gotten father, mother, sister, and fnend ;—^all life, all energy, 
seemed concentrated in my agony for revenge—yet I dared not 
move, dared not show that I was Vving. I was obliged, with 
my burning heart, to lie degraded under my enemies in a base 
simulation of death. Even the desperate Drinkwater, warned 
by repeated stabs, had ceased to curse, and to howl, and to use¬ 
lessly flounder about in the toils. • 

From this dilemma, the end of which seemed to be certain 
death, those of us that were still alive escaped by a real miracle. 
This wo owed to the dumb and the nvuch-despised Jugurtha :— 
ever honoured shall he be in my heart,—for ever shall he sit on 
my right hand. How*wdnderful, yet how barbarous seems his 
intellect!—how animal, yetjiow^sublime his devoted love!—^how 
merely instinctive, but how noble his unswerving gratitude! As he 
sits by me, stri\ing to borrow light and life from mv ^1 eyes, I 
ask myself what is happiness,—what is ec^tas;j* ir they be not 
those triumphant feelings that spread over his face when he 
thinks that he has pleased me by some little attention, or roused 
me from fhyself by some mute and loving antic? Words! 0 
how needless are they, my poor cBmpanien, for a friendship like 
our’s! 

As thus we lay, without a metaphor, in the shadow of death, 
stifled with our own dying breaths, and dabbling in the mingled 
blood of each other, a terrifle explosion shook the huge old ship 
to the centre, an overwhelming light burst upon us; the canvass 
and the net was shivered into a thousand pieces, the after hatchway 
was cleared of every impediment, and the riven limbs of our op¬ 
ponents were scattered round os in sdi directions; at first, 1 be- 

^2 
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lieved that my fftther, in his despair, had fired the magazine and 
blown up the ship. 

This event, so terrible in the act, and so disastrous in its con¬ 
sequences to our enemies, was produced by the bravery, the 
power of mind, and ihe'fidelity, of Jugurtha.. He, alone, seemed 
fully to comprehend the cause of our sadden discomfiture on the 
quarter-deck—a reverse that came Vipon us in the very moment 
of victory-r-he, aided by the party that we had delegated to de¬ 
fend the ladies, the cabins, and the treasure, had trained one of 
the cabin (iarronades up the hatchway,' and thus, with a charge 
of grape and round shot, blown away every impediment. 

Long before our enemies could recover from their astonish¬ 
ment, the wt>unded and the dying of oi^r party, assisted by our 
friends on the main-deck, repaired to our last stronghold—the 
cabin. Those who were hurt unto the death, and those who were 
disabled, were removed withinside : the rest formed upon the 
main-deck, ready to repel any attack. 

Our consort, the South Sea whaler, of her own accord, at this 
pause, came ranging on oi.r weather quarter, for our own ship 
was still coming up, and falling off from the wind, owing to the 
abandonment of the helm, and hailed us repeatedly, demanding 
what was going on, as we seemed like a parly of madmen de¬ 
stroying each other. She was answered by two or three voices, 
ordering her, under the threat of receiving a broadside, to sheer 
off, and mind her own business. Our Yankee friend swamped 
and swore that we Englishers were strange calamonkeys, that, 
instead of pipihg to dinner, amused ourselves with cutting each 
other’s throats. But seei'Ag that there were several females in the 
after-cabin, whom nothing could induce to lie down on the deck, 
as we had directed, the skipper very bop.aiderately lowered his 
quarter-boat, and placing hands in it, towed heralbngside, ready 
to shove off in case of an emergency, his ship still standing on 
within Iw^pistol shot. 

The calm thCR succeeded* the explosion that freed us from the 
meshes of the splinter-netting and the awning was not of long 
duration. The Spanish party seemed now infuriate—even those 
who, in their cowardice, had shrunk down into the hfild, rallied. 
Notwithstanding the gr 2 at hai'oc that we had made amongst them, 
their numbers still trebled our’s, reduced as we were by the car¬ 
nage under the netting. The party that we had despatched to the 
defence of ih3 main-deck were, as yet all unwounded; but they 
did not consist of more iha'h fifteen altogether, my father and 
Hon Julien included. They were, however, well armed, while 
our opponents had nothing but cold steel to trust to. 

My own wounds were, though painful, not dangerous. The 
corrupted Spanish gunner* had died. Poor Hrinkwater was fast 
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hastening to his end—he was outrageous for revenge. However, 
he was borne into the after-cabin, in spile of his resistance, and 
the women did their best to bandage his wounds. Unluckily for 
us, the surgeon was not then of our faction. 

In this miserable plight there was ag*n a dreadful pause. The 
Spaniards, perceiving our fire-arms, and viewing with dismay the 
resolute line that we had formed across the deck, assailed us 
with the T)itterest imprecations, that were howled forth, rather 
than spoken. Captain Maniez had been painfully* though not 
seriously wounded, l^y the pistol-shots of Watkins, and, with his 
consummate prudence, he kept himself secure on the deck above 
us. His wounds had been already staunched by his companions, 
so, with his sword draj^n, he hailed those on the mein-deck, and 
endeavoured, by his command, his curses, and his gesticulations, 
to urge his men on to the attack, fur a* long time without appa¬ 
rent effect. Whilst our enemie/ were covered by crouching 
behind the gun-carriages, and other shelter, we did not like to 
waste our first fire, reserving it to meet the rush. In the mean 
time, the priest, in his full canonicalsy with his ivory crucifix in his 
hands, and chaunting expressively a part of his religious offices, 
came and stood between the threatening parties, and thus caused 
a cessation of the murderous conflict. 


CHAPTER XMX. * 


My sibler, suite, and my.self.^iri'ccl our escape. The breaking-iip ut the family party, 
and a distressing scene at the yard<^rni. 


The sudden cessation of an undecided contest is a pause 

of pain, of repentance, and of fear. *11 is in this#cl^if^ a thou¬ 
sandfold more torturing than the confliqi,^ that the agony of 
wounds is felt—that grief again dares to utter her piteous wail 
—that reflection condemns—that [remorse wields her scorpion 
scourge—and that Terror, and hi» still giore abject sister Cow¬ 
ardice, whispers to the beating heart that there is no shame in 
submission—no dishonoifi' in flight. When the holy mediator 
had gone forth on his errand of peace, my comradffs looked round 
uponeach other despairing and aghast. Their diminished numbers, 
their gory wounds, and the inequality of the struggle, already 
prompted them to utter those fatal words—“ Vhat shall we do?” 
which so often means that “we will do nothing but yield.” 

But this was not the language of ali There were still among 
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US a few resolute hearts. Ju^jurtha seemed like some grim idol, 
carved in black marble, the emblem of a barbarian god of 
slaughter; for, during the short interval of the battle, he was 
stern, motionless, and terrible. My good old father, so unmi- 
litary in his appearance, Vas calm as the righteous at the point of 
death, when “ the wicked have ceased from troubling.” Julien 
was chafed, impatient of this suspense, and all too eager for the 
shedding of blood. The rest of the party looked forward with 
agonized anxiety to the effect of the priest’s interference. 

All hope from this, however, soon vanfshnd^like a good resolve. 
No sooner had the Spaniards got the ecclesiastic among them, 
than they hailed it as an assurance of victory—a receiving of a 
consecrated banner—a divine injunctioi\,;to rush on and slay. 
The good man’s voice was drowned in “ Vivas! ” They embraced 
his knees—they knelt before him—they kissed his garments— 
but they would not listen to him. Uow are we fallen when reli¬ 
gious fervor can be ma^e the cloak for so many horrible pas¬ 
sions, and so many dark deeds! Ue who had gone forth, as we 
fondly hoped, the harbingei of peace, became the earnest of ho¬ 
micide. He was good, but weak ; and when we saw him con¬ 
ducted, all in tears, most respectfully down the fore-hatchway, 
as into a place of safety, we had no hope. 

They began trying the guns near them, but they had all been 
drawn. They then formed themselves into a compact body, and 
advanced steadily upon us, on both sides of the deck; at the same 
time orders were given for a party to take us in the rear, by 
getting over thd* taffrail, and entering the cabin windows. This 
decided our fate. V^e had now nothing to do but revenge our¬ 
selves, and die. 

“Life for life!” 1 shouted to the opposing bodies. “Let 
every man mark his man. Life fpr Itfe! ” 

“Two fo» vun, and carry forrards,” said William Watkins, 
dischargjpi? one pistol with good effect upon one Spaniard, and 
then flinging it uoiopg the crowd with great force and precision, 
“pot and go three, and vun more makes four,” he continued, 
using his other pistol in the same fashion. “Now if they gets 
four lives out of me, Fm either a cat or a varmint.” 

We had discharged alll our iire-arms, and they were now but 
a few paces from us. 

“To the cabin!” I exclaimed. We retreated—seized the 
matches that w».re burning beside the carronades that Hrinkwater 
had loaded to their very muzzles with grape and canister, and 
trained forward, an^d we fired them through the bulkheads di¬ 
rectly in the centre of the two columns that were closing upon 
us. Hire was the yell that followed. Complete and horrible 
must have been that slaughter, though I looked nm upon it. 
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That needless act will sit heavily on my conscience for ever and 
ever. The echo of that yell from the dying and the mutilated will 
be loud at my dying hour. But I was wounded, exasperated, 
mad. Though I consummated that holocaust of murder, yet I 
provoked not the deadly struggle. Th% simultaneous report of 
the two guns, overcharged as they were, and pent up within the 
cabin, astounded even unto momentary deafness. It was a mi¬ 
racle they had not burstcd. It was some seconds before we be¬ 
came conscious of our position; and when our sense of hearing 
returned, after a sileaceTike that of death, the yell lliave before 
mentioned smote our ears, which was followed by prolonged 
wailing, groans, and all other sounds, that mark agony, despair, 
and the fearful grappl# of death. But not only Before us was 
heard this complicated dirge of woe—ffom the after-cabin there 
came the half-suppressed and fciDiaine shriek of horror. ■ But, 
amidst all this, there arose one shout Qf triumph. It was from 
David Drinkwater, who was bleeding away his life among the 
women. 


“Hurrah! glorious!" he exclaiihod. “Idle like a-." 

The blood gurgled in his throat, and the word was uttered in 
eternity. May it be forgiven him if it was a word of wickedness. 

Though the devastation of the grape-shot among the Spaniards 
was tremendous, there were still enough left to revenge it. Yet 
they paused a full minute ere they rushed upon the few who had 
worked them such fearful desolatfbn. But, at length, it came. 
Mightier bodies have hurled themselves upon thg foe, but never 
came a wilder, a more frantic onset. Mantez himself, no longer 
regardful of his. person, though not at the head of, was amidst 
the furious group. Th^ doors were not entered, but what re¬ 
mained of the bulkheads were torn down, and the old and clas¬ 


sical simile of the wolves leaping into the sheepfold would have 
strictly applied. They were upon us and amongst us; there was 
nothing left for us but to yield, to fall down, and death, 

or to fly. To fly! Whither? but to Ae cleari com caverns of the 
ocean. In those transparent depths, deatft seemed beautiful to 
me, very beautiful, in comparison with the gory wounds, the pro¬ 
longed pangs, embittered by the vindictive exultation of our ene¬ 
mies, that too surely awaited our parting agonies, should I re¬ 
main in the ill-fated vessel. 


Whilst our conquerors were dealing around them, with a ma¬ 
niac thirst of slaughter, their fatal stabbings, I*rushed into the 
after-cabin, where I found *a scene scardfely less terrible. The 
carpet was saturated with blood, and groflps of females were 
lying on the deck, with their garments dabbled with the vital 
stream. I had no time to observe l|ie detail. In my perturba¬ 
tion, 1 did not even distinguish my mother. There was but one 
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object upon whoih I could, for an instant, fix my attention: it was 
my sister, in the attire of the cabin-boy, kneeling beside the de¬ 
parted Drinkwater, absorbed, enrapt in prayer, her crucifix in her 
clasped hands. My sudden irruption did not startle her from her 
holy abstraction. But the moments pressed ; 1 placed my hand 
upon her shoulder, and expelling my words with the low energy 
of despair, as if from the depths of my hears I said. ‘‘Gome, 
Honoria.” 

She looked up, all resignation, and appeared as one who had 
already pasiSfed the precincts of the grave. *1 thought she smiled. 
Her gentle answer was, “Whither, Omy brother?” 

“ To die, and escape from dishonour.” 

“I come.”' « 

I dared not look behind me : I rushed through the open 
windows of the cabin, but scart^ely had the parting waters received 
my falling person than I heard another splash beside me, and 
another, and another. Honoria, and Jugurtha, and, lastly, my 
faithful Newfoundland dog, had followed me instantly. There 
was fear of immediate drowning to no party. Indeed, though 
Honoria and myself had sought death as a certain refuge, the 
grim king held not his court for us that day in the regions of the 
illimitable sea : in truth, we had escaped from the most imminent 
danger into comparative safety. 

1 have before mentioned, that the American whaler that made 
herself whether we would or uot, our consort, marking the deadly 
strife that was taking place on board of us, and observing, also, 
thatthere were several ladies on board, had lowered down her 
quarter-boat, though all iiUerference from her had been peremp¬ 
torily refused by the Spaniards. We had not been in the water 
two minutes before we were in the boat, bfit they had becn.suffi- 
cient to render Honoria insensible, though Jugurtha had^aken 
every care of her in the water. These two minutes might also 
have beee^?»al to me had it not been for my dog.* My wounds, 
though slight, siffiarted dreadfully, and 1 had made but little pro¬ 
gression in the art of*swimming since my wreck in the brig Jane. 

When Mantez and the surviving Spaniards found that Jugurtha 
and myself had escaped, their fury was boundless. They had no 
ammunition, or certainly they'would have destroyed us by the 
means of fire-arms. They turned, hor'ever, impotently, every 
thing they could lay their hands on into missiles: blocks, marl- 
ingspikes, cold**shot flew about us as we were hauled into the 
American’s boat, in cfvery directioh : fortunately, we escaped 
unhurt; but their horrible words wounded, nay, almost destroyed 
me. They assured me that all my family was in the act of being 
massacred, [shuddered: the appeal that I made to the Americans 
to attempt a rescue was scarcely articulate; a torpor seemed to 
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enchain all my facultiei, and 1 became helpless as an infant: yet 
all my perceptions were vivid, strangely vivid. 

I lost neither word, accent, nor gesture, when I heard Don 
Mantez, cursing me with the deadliest concentration of hate, bid 
me go to the devil, and there remember4hat my sister was in his 
power. This intimation ho conveyed to me with a mixture of 
obscenity^and blasphemy disgustingly horrible. I replied not: 
1 looked upon my apparently helpless sister, and then, for a brief 
space, despair bound me in his icy arms, and 1 wished her and 
myself dead. # ' « 

My swooning sister and myself, amid this dreadful stupor, were 
handed on board the whale ship, taken into the master’s cabin, 
and Honoria was actually the first who came into the full posses¬ 
sion of her faculties. She had the privilege of weeping. She had 
scarcely recovered ere, bursting into a fiassion of tears, she flung 
herself into my arms, and exclaifted, ** Dear Ardent, you still 
are left to me.” • 

Captain Darkins, commander of this South Sea whaler, his sur¬ 
geon, and his chief mate, were burning with curiosity, standing 
around us, eager for information as to all the strange appearances 
that they had witnessed on board the Santa Anna. They had 
soon discovered that the negro was as dumb as our companion. 
Bounder, the Newfoundland dog. They had, therefore, nothing 
left for it, but to await the perfect recovery either of my sister or 
myself. 1 do think, that, at that tiiye, 1 was fast verging towards 
insanity. 1 seemed to distinguish every thing through a blood- 
red atmosphere. Yes, every thing appeared ared, saving the 
Spanish ship, thatl could descry through thd starboard portholes, 
and she looked to me like a mass of lurid fire. Yet, though my 
fanc]^cheated my judgihent then as to colour, my perception of 
outSB was correct. 1 fey; giddy, most sick and giddy, after two 
or three attempts to shake off the delusion. At last, fairly ex¬ 
hausted by my useless struggles, 1 let my head fall upon the table 
near which 1 was sitting, and groaned forth, *4 HbOtJ^ia, i am 
going mad. Every thing seems wet and Ijlbody.” 

Then arose the heroism, the exalted heroism of the feminine 
soul—she whom I deemed but as a child, not yet sixteen—whom, 
until so lately, in.all my intercourte witl^ier, 1 bad known only as 
one varying from the laughing to the gentle being, now that I 
was humbled, she was*exalted—now that I was subdued, she 
stood before me as one created for a conqueror, as an angel, not 
only of light, but of might also.* , 

“ Arouse thee, brother,” she exclaimed^ with an energy that 
derived all its strength and power from the pathos of her voice. 
** Arouse thee, brother—<we are orphans, and strangers are look¬ 
ing upon us: good, and kind, and hospitable strangers, 1 trust; 
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but even these should observe in us no weakness. We cannot 
help their pitying, let them not contemn us. We are alone in the 
world, Ardent, and we have much, very much to do. Hitherto 
I have loved, almost worshipped you as a hero; and now, when 
we are called upon to suffer, and to do greatly, let us remember 
that we are alone in the world. Think that I have Spanish blood 
rioting in my veins. It steals on no more in the smooth current 
that should be only sufficiently strong to mantle iii a blush on a 
maiden cheek. We have none other but God and ourselves to 
assist us to our revenge! ” • 

Her words at once recalled me to my natural vision. 1 looked 
up into her face sadly. Methought that there was something 
upon it I had never seen before—it was a^hadowing, a darkening 
—sublime, but not enviable. It offended me, whilst I reverenced 
it. Her beauty, as I have before described it, was Saxon, and 
radiant, and sunny, the most remote of any that could be supposed 
to express a dark passion, yet, at the moment of her excitement, 
there seemed something mysteriously terrible upon it. Yet I 
could place this expression cn no particular feature—and I scru¬ 
tinized them all—for I was in that state of prostration of intellect, 
which makes the mind gladly fly from the present, and the crush¬ 
ing evil, to occupy itself in disquisition, foreign to what ought to 
be its course of action. 

Yet this acute perception, that flashed upon me so suddenly, 
that she, too, had the one blaf;k drop in her heart—that she was 
not altogether saintly and heavenly, recalled fearful images to my 
mind; and 1 once more saw before me the beautiful creature, that 
1 had thought it no sin to^dove. The depravity of the human 
heart is awful. At this moment, that my parents and my friends 
were, in all human probability, expiring under the knives of 
ruthless assassins, my imaginatiop wgs entertaining ide^H^at 
were only not impure. True it is, that, physically and mentally, 
I was d^e^adfully weakened; but yet, how forcibly must this 
proclaim, mtjican have no security but in religion—no con¬ 
solation but on the assurances of faith—no strength but what he 
derives from God? 

Instead of answering to her spirited, and natural, though wicked 
call for vengeance, I looked up to her sadly,, and said to her, 
“ Honoria, I am heart-sick of all this.^ Since 1 came to seek 
you—you—even you—I have found nothing but a never-varying 
circle of injury «nd revenge, and revenge and injury. It were 
happier for us both if we were now to crouch down and die. 
Man ought not—at legist, I cannot—be always embruing my hands 
in blood, to redeem which the only just One suffered. If I am 
again roused to any act of energy, it will be to record an oath, 
that never again will I reseni insult or injury, never more lift an 
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dn^^ry hand against breathing mortal.” I again permitted my 
head to fall dcspondingly on the table, and buried my face in my 
bands. 

With passionate grief she exclaimed, “ The spirit of his race is 
gone from him, and even now they are destroying his father and 
mother. May my heart break suddenly, or my senses for¬ 
sake me!,” 

Not one word of this short dialogue was understood by Cap¬ 
tain Darkins and the other persons in the cabin, it having been 
carried on in Spanish! The honest skipper, howep6r, not com¬ 
prehending much about the sanctity of grief, though he was evi¬ 
dently eager to relieve the violence of it, placing his hand on my 
shoulder, gave me a gaitle shaking, and said, Halloa, mister, 
1 thought you was a Britisher. I swamp and swear, that was a 
very particular, pretty considerablg fight you ar been making in 
that bulky craft of yourn; rattlesnake^ can’t come up to it, 1 
calculate.” 

“I am more English,” said I, “ than Spanish,” making an effort 
to rouse myself to exertion; and ifly gratitude-” 

“Well, well, mister, you may rub that off your log : who is 
this younker? Why, he is almost as beautiful as a Bostonian— 
can’t be a garlic-cramming Spaniard.” 

I hesitated one moment, and then said boldly, “ We were born 
in Spain, of an English father and Spanish mother he is my 
brother.” • 

Honoria looked grealeful, smiled, and made an action of as¬ 
sentation : “And she consents to duplicity,”, saidlny traitor heart 
—that vile heart that was betraying immortal soul. 

When 1 had thus far satisfied the American captain, he insisted 
that we should immediately change our wet clothes, and that I 
should^ have my slight wounds looked to, and, much to my relief, 
he assigned a separate berth to each of us. 

A still morediumble sailor boy’s dress now, in sgpif^measure, 
disguised the wondrous beauty of niy sister,,whifst the respecta¬ 
bility of my appearance was but little deteriorated in a full suit of 
the captain’s. We were not long in equipping ourselves; and 
when we again made our appearance in the cabin, we found the 
table covered with refreshments, ffot wathr and spirits being very 
conspicuous, and every body assembled who could claim the pri¬ 
vilege of the entree. 

The Mary Ann of Boston, the^name of the vessel, still kept 
running within half-pistol shot of the Santa Anna, which latter 
vessel began to trim her sails and get things slowly into order. 
I was now compelled to give a full account of what had so lately 
taken place on her blood-drenched decks. This sad relation filled 
them with horror, and called forth slTouis of honest execrations, 
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whilst my poor sister listened in convulsi<?ns of tears. When I 
had finished, I besought Captain Darkins, by every entreaty that 
I could command, to make some attempt to conquer the ship 
from Mantez, and to save, if not loo late, the many victims to his 
vengeance. But, oven ifi this short time, 1 had already began to 
gather in the bitter fruits of dissimulation. To keep up the plau¬ 
sibility of my story, I had mentioned that my sister was still on 
board the Spaniard, concealed in the hold, and the reader is aware 
that it was our cabin-boy, disguised in Honoria’s clothes, who 
was in that |jiedicament. 

The supposed situation of a young, rich, beautiful, and well¬ 
born girl, worked strongly upon the sympathies of the honest 
captain, who‘seemed to think that the chatfices in her favour were, 
that she still might be rescued, but he thought that all interfe¬ 
rence must be loo late to save any of the males of our party. 1 
thought so too, as, when 1 rushed out of the cabin into the sea, I 
caught a glimpse of poor Julien, sitting down in a pool of his own 
blood perfectly helpless, and with the pallor of death upon his 
features, and my dear good*father was lying extended upon the 
deck, with the bleeding body of Will Watkins, the cockney sailor, 
extended over him. Dreading what might be the fate of the 
ladies, among such a body of miscreants, flushed with the slaugh¬ 
ter, I rather rejoiced that there was but little probability that 
either Don .Tulien or the old merchant would witness it. 

I spoke much of our wcaflh, and offered the captain and his 
officers any portion of it, or even all, if they would rescue it from 
the hands of the pir.'»tes. I must, however, do them the justice 
to say, that the hopes of saving my supposed sister, and Donna 
Isidore, seemed to be a greater temptation to them, to make an 
hostile effort, than that held out to them By riches. 

After a brief consultation wit’., hiti officers. Captain Darkins 
called his crew aft, and, in a manly, forcible, and short speech, 
detailed t^t^trocities that had been committed, 'and were in all 
probability committing, on* board the ship on their starboard 
beam, and appealed tb them if they were w'illingto make an effort 
to rescue so much property, and, above all, so many lives, from the 
hands of a body of murderers and pirates. They answered with 
an assenting cheer. W^e then^all armed ourselves; but the prin¬ 
cipal arm for a naval combat was wanting on our parts—ordnance. 

However, Captain Darkins ordered the Mary Ann to edge down 
towards the Santa Anna, and, in the mean time, whilst the vessels 
were approaching each other, we consulted together upon the 
best plan of operations. To judge by appearances, any attempt 
of our’s upon a vessel that I must now designate as our opponent 
seemed hopeless enough. We had no great guns wherewith to 
battle, whilst with those dreadful engines she was amply provided; 
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and 1 could not doubt ilut that they had already found the powder 
that the gunner had stowed away. At all events, there was a 
great quantity of that necessary article in the cabin, which our 
parly had stored up for their own use. To attempt to board a 
ship so high out of the water as was this old sixty-four seemed 
but a dangerous, almost a frantic operation. Our only chance, 
therefore,Jay in taking such a'position astern of her as to annoy her 
with our musketry, and, if possible, find access into Uie cabin by 
the mizen-chains and quarter-gallery. 

Indeed, so mentallf and physically was I subduecT, by a suc¬ 
cession of horrors, the most violent exertion, and no inconside¬ 
rable loss of blood, that the idea of another combat proved me 
to be a coward. I certjfinly was the least animated* of the party 
who were now projecting an attack. , 

As we closed upon the Santa the Spanish ensign- was 

pompously displayed at the gaff, as if i^e anticipated an engage¬ 
ment, and then, with a becoming pride, up went the stripes and 
the stars, a flag which has never been disgraced, and but rarely 
conquered on the ocean. Strange situation! I was about to do 
battle under American colours, upon my own and my father’s 
ship, my parents being on board her, either living or dead. But 
we were deceived in appearances. The Spaniards were but little 
apprehensive that wo were closing upon them with any hostile 
intent. They were too much occupied in the perpetration of a 
horror that could have entered the*minds only of barbarians. 

The two ships were running nearly dead before the wind, to 
the southward, the whaler gradually clo|ing upon the Santa 
Anna, which her superior sailing enaffled her easily to do. We 
were well within hail, when the bow gun of the Spaniard was 
fired, and all on boartf of us were anxiously listening for the 
crashing of the timbers; foB, at«o short a distance, we felt assured 
that the shot must strike us. When the smoke cleared away, 
what an object*of terror met our eyes! Suspendej^a^^Ahe yard¬ 
arm, hung the beautiful boy, in my sifter’s hal^ilim^uts. He swang 
to and fro with a wide-sweeping vibration* that made roe giddy, 
and sick at heart. The long black veil streamed with the wind 
from off his innocent and distorted features, and, at the end of 
each vibration, the visage, with*its bursting eyeballs, turned 
towards us, and looked ^own upon our decks reproachfully. 

“ For me! for me 1 ” my sister shrieked, and fainted. Agonized 
as 1 then was, for prudential reasons, 1 bore hdl* myself to the 
cabin, nor left her, until Iliad r’ecovered her; and afterwards 
saw her in a death-like sleep in the col pravided for her in the 
berth in the cabin. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Having lost almost every thing, I am at the point of losing myself. Itfy' black friend 
proves now the only light to my eyes. By this dark light 1 discover that 1 am but a 
weak and silly creature. 

The brutal exhibition of impotent revenge, described in the last 
chapter, called forth a loud and a prolonged yell of execration 
from the honest-hearted Bostonians, ac£'6mpanied by a discharge 
from every man who had either pistol or musket. But this puny 
and futile warfare seemed ta make no impression, and take no 
effect, on the gigantic adversary; she continued her course, with 
the body of the poor youth swaying to and fro from the yard¬ 
arm. 

Captain Darkins then emptbyed another weapon, equally power¬ 
less with his fire-arms, though it was displayed in an excellent 
cause, with undaunted courage, and with noble feeling. It was 
his tongue, strong in vituperation and loud with scorn and horror. 

Whilst he was thus pouring forth his indignation, though the 
Spaniard seemed to take every thing with a characteristic apathy, 
and neither moved from her*^course, nor made answer either by 
sign or word,pertain ominous indications were, however, going 
on on his maindeck, that made Captain Darkins think it necessary 
to let fall his foresail, hoist his topgallant sails, that had been 
lowered on the caps, and thus forge a-head. On board the 
Santa Anna first one gun was run in, and tlien another, and pre¬ 
sently a third, till, at length, nearly the whole of her tier on the 
side next the Mary Ann were fairly inboard. 

The im«K .nroceeding of the pirate showed evident signs of 
weakness, and tne loss of ni'any hands; for, instead of her guns 
being run out simultaneously, they were thrust forth slowly and 
singly; and when the first was protruded, the American was so 
far a-head, that it would not bear upon her, and she was fairly 
before her in a direct line at least five hundred yards, when the 
huge lubberly pursuer threw herself mto the wind, and thus 
bringing her broadside to bear, discharged some five or six of 
her guns in a itiost straggling manner, and with most wretched 
aim. Of course, not a shot told. Captain Darkins then set his 
studding-sails, and quietly continued his course. 

Though the Spaniards had found it a task so easy to put their 
vessel into the wind, the operation was to them much more dif¬ 
ficult to put her again on her course. When the American was 
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several miles a-head of her, all things (to use a seaman’s phrase) 
on board of her, appeared at sixes and sevens; some sails aback, 
some shaking in the wind, and the ship coming up and falling off, 
apparently, just as she pleased. We soon lost sight of her al¬ 
together ; and, even to the last, when she was hull down, con¬ 
fusion and anarchy seemed to reign on board of her, for even 
then she had not got her head the right way. 

All this latter information 1 derived from the good American; 
for, after I had conveyed my fainting sister to the cabin, days 
and weeks elapsed be^re I sought the deck, or took ^y interest 
in what was going on around me. Observing the deep melan¬ 
choly that had settled upon me. Captain Darkins, with the true 
spirit of the gentleman, seldom obtruded his company upon me, 
except when he thought that he could bring me consolation, or 
afford me amusement,* and he sedulously kept every officious 
person at a distance. Of course, Vith all his profound respect 
for my grief, when we took our meal^, conversation could not 
well be avoided, and I honestly made every effort of which I was 
capable to meet his spirit of socialilyy though 1 am conscious that 
1 failed miserably. 

From several of these short conferences, I learned that, after 
he had seen the person, whom he supposed to be my beloved 
sister, hanging at the yard-arm, he gave up all hopes of being of 
service, concluding that, after such an atrocity, every passenger 
had been murdered, and the vain attempt at relief would have 
been wholly too late, lie also informed me that he could hardly 
answer for his conduct to the owners, if he delaiyed the objects 
of his voyage, to perform any chivalrous dbed, at the probable 
risk of the lives of his crew; that he was most anxious to reach 
his fishing ground, bev)g*already full late for his whaling opera¬ 
tions ; but he gave me some hopes, which were never realized, 
that we might fall in with a man-of-war, either English, Ameri¬ 
can, or French, and that, if such were the case, he would put 
me and mine on board of her; and he felt assur-id^ai my repre¬ 
sentations, such vessel would certainly go in^ftarch of the piratical 
murderers. 

Jugurtha and the dog soon made themselves general favourites, 
and my sister was treated by the#crew,»from the highest to the 
lowest, with the deepest respect, they always supposing her to 
be a beautiful young boy.' Every fanciful article of male apparel 
that could be found was forced upon her; and ihc having, in a 
high degree of perfection, ihe feminine Jaste in dress, shortly 
appeared in a costume not less singular than it was becoming. 

1 could write volumes, and, could I give tRe full expression of 
my feelings, most eloquent ones, of the tumult of thought that 
day and night rushed, almost without ceasing, through my dis- 
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traded brain. 1 lived only to the intense working of my mind ; 
when I appeared most melancholy and most silent, it was then 
that, like the fire upon the sacred altar, 1 was consuming myself 
by my energies—by the continued action on myself; yet 1 tremble 
even now, when 1 thinkihat the incense of my thoughts ascended 
not to Heaven. 

When good Captain Darkins, with his weather-beaten and placid 
countenance, would place himself benevolently near m6, crumple 
up my emadiated band in his hard, brownish palm, look into my 
eyes for a corresponding feeling of kindners^ and ask me how my 
fever was, (for wounds of body and mind had thrown me into 
an obstinate one,] when he would do all this, 1 shuddered. The 
assurance was then always heaviest on m^mind, that my disastrous 
presence would bring to him all evil. I felt myself as one ac¬ 
cursed—1 was almost conscious that there was a finger constantly 
over me, pointing me out’ai* God-abandoned, warning^all men 
to shun me, and a voice for ever sounding in my ears, calling on 
me to tell those around me to look up and see the awful beacon 
that pointed me out as one to be left to perish in the bitterness of 
solitude. 

As yet, since I had left the hospitable roof of the Falcks, in 
Lothbury, my presence had always brought misery and destruc¬ 
tion. Where were all those fellow mortals that had sailed with 
me in the Jane ? All lost, drowned, miserably drowned, save my 
faithful Jugurtha. Where were those parents, and those friends, 
whom I had blasted by my presence at Barcelona ? Murdered— 
savagely, inhumanly murdered. And, on board the Santa Anna, 
had not my appearailcc there brought among them strife, desola¬ 
tion, and death? Even to those that remained, what were their 
dreadful prospects? 1 felt convinced that the division of the 
plunder that they had so nefariously gained would cause blood¬ 
shed among them; and, when tne tempest came—and come ] 
knew that it would—how would the few worn and wounded sur¬ 
vivors 'o manage tint huge leviathan of the deep, which, 

even with the full complement of her crew, had so often spurned 
their misdirected and feeble efforts? They must die in her and 
around her—the wave must be their grave; their ship, so long 
their home, their coffin, TheT fate was sealed. I had been on 
board of her. 

Though I would sit the livelong day, ‘with the low fever burn¬ 
ing in my vein?., in brooding silence, yet at night I would speak. 

I would pour my complaints over ihe disregarding waves that 
danced after the careering vessel, sportively in the merry moon¬ 
light. Ohl I grew'eloquent then. My woes threw a majesty 
around me: I arose in the solemn dignity of my grief, and ha¬ 
rangued. All nature seemed to listen, and there was a consola- 
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tion to my breaking jaeart in the apparent respect of uniTersal 
silence. When the plaintive voice of my ravings grew loud, and 
reached the watchful seamen above, they hearkened to them with 
reverence, and they said to each other in hushed voices, “ The 
Spanish grandee is talking to the ghos^ of his father, and of his 
mother, and of his sister : though all is silent to us, he hears 
them—he sees them, though we cannot : poor gentleman, he 
must die,* but he will go mad first. 1 shall pray for him before 
I sleep.” Yes, these toil-worn men felt for me—they had some 
conception of the m^nitude of my sorrows, and a deep respect 
for them—for 1 suffered alone, and in mystery. ^ 

But my good shipmates deceived themselves. I was neither 
mad nor likely to become so. Such an issue to my sufferings 
would have been a happiness. Alas! my perceptfons were too 
distinct, my memory loo faithful and l«o accurate, the events of 
my life too constantly before me,*aad 1 reasoned upon them too 
correctly. Yes, I was accursed. Hour after hour 1 pleaded for 
mercy, but it was with a rebellious heart, and the prayer was 
sternly refused. Often, in these paroxysms of the heart, would 1 
sue for the presence of an angel, tffai 1 might confer with him, 
reason, wrestle with him, as did the patriarch of yore, and prove 
to him that the burdens laid upon me were more than I could bear. 
“ Where, in what,” I would franlicly demand, “ is my guilt? An 
involuntary aspiration—an unexpressed thought—an unbidden 
flushing of the cheek—a tumultuous flashing of the eye—are these 
imaginative things, so struggled against, and so unreal, are these 
my crimes? Is it for these that 1 must walk th^gh my path in 
the world under the gloomy shadows of thawings of death, whilst 
my footsteps are uncertain through the slippincss of blood? Is 
it for these phantoms^of.lhe ideal, that my punishment should be 
so severe—my tortures so real? ” 

And not always alone VouW I thus pour forth the accents of 
my despair. Jugurtha knew that when all those who were not 
watching on ihe deck slept, that I ^arosc, and s^jmfee, kind played 
the maniac. 1 loved his mute company. complainings were, 
to my feelings, no less a soliloquy wherf ho listened to them. 
Listened to them! Nay, he did more; he replied to them, 
eloquently replied to them, by l||e speaking attitude—the intense 
look—the low, inarticulate murmur, fle^nderstood me, thorough¬ 
ly understood me—not so much by my words, or my disjointed and 
inverted sentences, as by the intercommunion of our sentiments, 
derived from what we had alteippled, and what we had suffered 
together. He comprehended me thoroughly—his friendship was 
more than the friendship of man. • 

One particular night, when my fever was at the highest, when 
molten lead seemed to be poured tlyough my arteries instead of 
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blood, and my skull the boiling cauldron fi^m which it overflow* 
ed, and radiated through my system; on tl at dire night of anger, 
the only night, perhaps, in which pure insanity had mingled with 
my ravings, I had fairly exhausted myself. Wretched I had long 
been—I must have now s^peared pitiable. I had been standing in 
the attitude of defiance—my proud spirit was suddenly broken. 
I could no longer keep myself erect— piy limbs collapsed together 
as if in the death-struggle—I sank on my knees—I inclined for¬ 
ward—my head slowly drooped and drooped, until my forehead 
touched the deck, and the palms of my han^s alone prevented my 
being prostrate. In this humiliating, brute-hke attitude, T crouch¬ 
ed at the feet of the astonished Negro. It bewildered him for a 
moment. He clasped his hands over me as if in prayer, and his 
tears, more precious than the costliest* ointment, fell upon my 
debased bead. 

For a short space, all this >yas incomprehensible to Jugurtha. 
He bad the moment before seen and heard me speaking with force 
and energy, calling on Heaven for the direst vengeance upon the 
murderer Mantez, and the next moment he saw mo weaker and 
more helpless than a child. At first, his habitual respect for me 
prevented his placing his hands on my person; but this, his love 
overcame, and he lifted me up, and placed me tenderly on the 
couch in the cabin, and then knelt at m^ feel. Such attention, 
such affection, 1 felt through all my despair. Though my breath¬ 
ing—then all too precious for speech—was an effort that I could 
scarcely make to prolong life—that breath, though 1 thought it 
would be my la,^t, I was resolved to coin into words, wherewith 
to repay the love of J.iigurtha. 

“ My friend,” said I, “ I am dying. Be good, be kind, to my 
sister.” , 

Jugurtha sobbed convulsively. 

** Mantez must not live.” 

The black started at once on his feet, his eyes shot fire; he was 
glaring a^hor^’^il^e incarnatiop of revenge. 

** Jugurtha—unda;'Stand, my friend, he must die by the law. 
You can now write a little, and talk with your hands. If the seas, 
and the tempest, and God’s lightning spare him, hunt him through 
the world till we are revenged. ^ No—no—you don’t understand, 
Jugurtha; hunt him till fie is hung—hung—hung! You will find 
much honest buckra men to help you.” 

Jugurtha’s countenance fell, and ho shook his head, and then 
came and passed his hand to gnd fro over my breast. I well 
knew the meaning of His action, and 1 replied to it. No, Ju¬ 
gurtha, there is now no comfort for meand, more from phy¬ 
sical weakness than disinclination to converse, I relapsed into 
silence. Yet, this effort atjeonversation had relieved me—had 
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dispelled, in some measure, the death-like torpor that had been 
creeping over my boay. 

Seeing that I spoke no more, the negro quietly withdrew; but 
very shortly re-appeared, with a wine-glass, and a case-bottle of 
rum. This act, so little in unison wil^ the exalted tone of my 
feelings—this kind and homely idea of Jugurtha to give warmth 
and comfort to my heart, almost called a smile to my countenance, 
but 1 only replied to the well-intentioned act by a gentle shake of 
the head. Tims disappointed, he removed it, with a*look of great 
annoyance and incertitude. However, he still stoo^ silently near 
me, no doubt deeply pondering as to the manner in which he 
could convey consolation. Unwilling to let him suppose that I 
was unmindful of his presence, 1 again addressed him, and using 
the kindest tone that Fcould assume, said, My dear Jugurtha, 
go sleep—turn into your hammock—I thank you with all my soul, 
but you cannot bring comfort to me.* I shall never know comfort 
so long as Mantez lives, or myself either.” 

The last sentence I uttered in a tone so low, that at first I felt 
assured that my companion could no| have heard it; but he replied 
to it in a manner so singular, and yet so apposite, that 1 imme¬ 
diately concluded that he had. But 1 deceived myself greatly. 

He drew his long knife from his bosom, and placed it in my 
hands. 

What am I to understand from this?” said I, taking the 
deadly instrument, and grasping it^eagerly in my hand. 

He looked all animation in a moment; and, with his right hand 
closed, struck himself violently on his left brcast,jRid then pointed 
eagerly to the sea. ^ • 

“ And does this poor, uneducated negro,” I reflected, re¬ 
proach me with the wapt of the Roman virtue ? Does he think 
that it is time for me to die, and that 1 dare not? Does he hold 
me coward? The act is (?asy-*-the transition gentle—and if I die, 
in an instant 1 should know all. Ay, that is the forbidden fruit of 
knowledge—lAit forbidden only to ^he dastard.’]^ '* 

And then 1 fell to perusing the blade with a savage avidity, and 
scrutinizing the point of the weapon. The*aciion was pleasing to 
me. 1 then manoeuvred and flourished it, and thrust with it at the 
empty air. 1 began to fancy, in n^y ravings, that Mantez was be¬ 
fore me—^it was a delightful, yet a perilous, a pernicious pastime. 
One horrible thought was fast engendering another—my senses 
again began to reel; and it is probable, in the mere wantonness of 
my illusions, that i had aimed a«blow at my own bosom, for I 
found my uplifted hand sucTdenly grasped*and the dagger wrested 
from me, by Jugurtha. This violent action recalled mo at once 
from my wanderings. 1 smiled faintly, and said, ** I meant myself 
n harm, Jugurtha; but the knife is ^ well with you as with me.” 

IS 
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He shook his]hQad, and put it up carefuHy in its usual resting- 
place, in his bosom, and again retired, \vliilst I fell into a deep 
fit of abstraction. 

He was absent on this mission longer than before; and when 
he again appeared, he w%a laden with the huge family Bible of the 
American captain, the corners of the covers strongly cased in brass, 
and the niassive volume opening with rude iron clasps. He placed 
it beside me on the sofa with as much awe as if he'had been 
handling orfe of his fetishes, crossed his arms over his breast, 
bowed profoundly, and retired. 

Who thus*taught him to bring the only cohoiforter? But 1 felt 
not then the depth of this loving>kindness, nor the beauty of this 
solemn act. For some moments 1 even r|garded the sacred book 
with indifference, and when 1 did touch it, 1 opened it carelessly 
and mechanically; but my eyes fell on a line, and a verse, and a 
chapter, that no person on earth shall ever induce me to indicate. 
Let it be sufficient to say, that it gave a new direction to my 
feelings—a new life to my frame—another tone to my character; 
and the next morning I arose with less fever, but a more obdu¬ 
rate heart. 1 should have read on—and would not. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Time I discovfir to be the gVeat wr''ker or miracleti. Self and anile reship themsehres. 
I find the last step that I haye taken to be a slippery one. 


But 1 speak not of my sister. She avoided me; doubtless, but 
the strange and unnatural fires that too often lighted up my eyes 
alarmed or displeased her. She feared incipient insanity. When 
we were*\oge^“r, she was uniformly kind and gentle. Oh I too 
gentle. Had we been of one faith, as of one parentage, she would 
have endeavoured to have poured upon my agitated soul the con¬ 
solations of religion, but at this blessed source of hope, the 
only fountain for the wretched, she dared not drink with me. 
Pitying me, she left me much alone. 

With every soul on board she became the especial favourite. 
Even her timidity seemed to increase the respect of the ship’s 
company. The assumption, on her part, of the airs and the 
graceful assurance of a peiii-mattre, I observed, with some pain, 
was giving an inde{iendence to her carriage and manners, that, 
though beautiful to contemplate, might be hereafter detrimental 
to her womanly deportment. 
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But though she so^easily conformed to the* singular circum¬ 
stances by which sheVas surrounded, and had a smile for every 
Joke, and the bland look of approbation for every kindness of the 
hardy seamen, when she thought herself unobserved, she was 
not cheerful, not even contented. In the deep silence of night, I 
could, for hours, hear her low, and half-suppressed sobbings. 
But why dwell so long upon these few weeks of misery? We 
needed action ; we needed excitement from without,^ and it came 
too soon. 

The American csyplaiil had given up to us wholly and uncon¬ 
ditionally, the use and occupation of the principal cabin. It is 
true, that he dined and took coffee with us every day, but he did 
so merely as a mark of respect, and not as a right; but, after 
seven in the evening, wo saw him no^more until the next day. 
The noble-minded American made tjo parade of generosity; for 
when I spoke to him of the ample remuneration it was my inten¬ 
tion to make to him for the much inconvenience I and mine had 
put him to, and the many sacrifices that he had made for our 
comforts, he did not reject my promises with the proud air of a 
man that is doing a grand action. As an act of justice, he allowed 
that remuneration was due to him, and that, when the opportu¬ 
nity offered, he w ould receive it, though he was well content, on 
the other hand, that it should be considered, and remain, as an 
act of humanity, the reward of which he would search for only 
in his own bosom. With this amiable understanding we met each 
other without embarrassment, though our misfojjiunes and our 
sorrows always induced him to treat us with a*respcct that his 
republican spirit would have denied t(f the fiighest grade of feudal 
nobility. 

We were fast appi»oaihliing the cooler latitudes of the south, 
and preparations were bgng actively made to contest with the 
huge sperm whale, when, on one particular Sunday evening, he 
did not retire from our cabin so early as was his wop*. 1 had 
induced him to talk of himself, He*spoke to mifot’ his comfort¬ 
able abode at Boston—of his acres, leased *out a few leagues to 
the westward of his native town—of his hitherto cheerful pro¬ 
gress—of his present happy position, and his unclouded future 
prospects. This, all this, made ftc miserable; but 1 still urged 
on the recital. He spoke next with all a lover’s energy, and all 
a husband’s pride, of his beautiful wife, and of his lovely, his 
more than lovely children. Though thousands df miles of bitter 
and treacherous waters were between him and the objects of his 
love, his whole soul was at home with there; he grew rapt, in¬ 
spired, as he continued to speak; he blessed them, oh! how fer¬ 
vently he blessed them, and blessed the Author of all blessings 
for his overflowing happiness. He ^ook us by surprise—every 
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sentence of joy became a son^^ of praise, every aspiration a soul- 
fraught prayer—and yet, there was no canl about this man. As 
he was carried away by his pure domestic feelings, the tears 
streamed down his embrowned cheeks; and, when he could no 
longer find words of his»own in which to vent his gratitude and 
thanksgiving, forgetting at once all distinctions of persons, of 
faiths, and of nations, he said solemnly, It is the Lord’s Day 
eve, let us pray.” 

The appeal was too sudden and too grand to be resisted. Ho- 
noria and mvself knelt down beside him. Yes, the strictly-edu¬ 
cated papist, and the episcopal Protestant, knelt and winged their 
thoughts to Heaven on the prayer of some new-light methodist; 
but the prayer was an honest one—for«itwas from an humbled, 
a pious, and a grateful heart. 

When the good captain arose from his knees, he looked em¬ 
barrassed. He stammered, an2i began to apologize. ^‘Signors,” 
said he, hesitatingly, ‘*1 was carried away by my feelings when I 
thought of my dear Mary—forget this exhibition.” 

“ When,” said I, laying nry hand kindly upon his arm, when 
will you have the courage to be truly brave? The courage not 
to be ashamed of your best actions?” 

He grasped my hand affectionately, and left the cabin. 

The sun had set—the short twilight of these pure atmospheres 
was darkening into night—there was a solemnity in the gloom 
stealing over the cabin, in holy unison with the pious office in 
which we had been just engaged. Yet it fell not on the counte¬ 
nance of Hodbfia—for she was hastily, and in a perturbed 
manner, counting hei'^bea^s. Unheeded, I disturbed her not in 
her rapid devotions; but, when she had finished, 1 placed myself 
quietly by her side, and merely pronounced her name. 

“Honoria.” 

** What would you, my brother?” 

“You seemed troubled.” 

“ I fear have grievously sinned. I have prayed with a 
heretic, and may God forgive me, my heart was with his prayer! ” 

“ Why do you think that you have sinned?” 

“Gan you ask. Ardent? What would have been the good 
padre’s anger, how great would have been my penance, did he 
but know of my backsliding—would that I could this moment 
confess to some father of my church, and relieve my heart from 
this dreadful impiety! ” 

“ Confess now.” 

“ Alas! my brother, you mock me.” 

“ You ask for a father to whom to confess. I will show you 
one—the kindest, the best, the most glorious, the most power¬ 
ful, the most merciful—our heavenly Father—the Father of us 
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all. Now, my Honoiia, kneel, and confess to Him, dread Parent 
of us all! ” * 

She knelt, and clasped her hands and upturned her beautiful 
eyes. She was as silent and as motionless as the cold statue of 
monumental marble. * 

At length I broke this silence, and said to her, with all gen¬ 
tleness, ‘‘My sister, do you confess?” 

“ I have no words, 0 my brother.” , 

‘ ‘ I thought SO--I thought so, dearest Honoria; I saw the action—I 
participated in the sip/ 1 will give the deed words—re^at after me.” 

I had described the act she had committed in the simplest 
language, Honoria repeating after me word for word; but, when 
1 proceeded to ask pardon for it as criminal, she rose from her 
knees, and said tremulously, “Ardent, this is an absurdity. Itseems 
to me that I have not sinned beforp (Jod, though I have greatly 
sinned before his holy church.” ^ * 

“Yes, my Honoria, it is an absurdity; God and his church 
arc at variance. To which will you adhere?” 

“You search me to the heart, dian 1 hesitate ?—I have not 
sinned.” 

“Embrace me, my own Honoria—now, now, as heretofore, 
you will no longer refuse to pray with your heretic brother— 
henceforward we must be far dearer to each other than we yet 
have been, and still neither of us be an apostate to our faiths. 
Before our hearts and our affections were united—now our souls, 
from their highest aspirations to their lowest cadences, will be in 
harmony together. I can now speak to you freeljf unreservedly; 
let us share together every thought, «ver/ emotion.” 

“As brother and sister should.” 

“ Most surely, Honoiia; as brother and sister should—you say 
rightly—what tie can be fearer, holier?—there seems to me no 
other necessary to make all the bliss to me here on earth which 
I am capable,of enjoying.” ^ 

“My father and my mother had,*I have heailif each of them, 
brothers and sisters.” * , • 

“ What of that? They were never so strangely thrown toge¬ 
ther by destiny as we have been. It seems to me as if all living 
but ourselves were hurried into«oblivi<in, leaving us alone; for, 
wherever we appear, death strikes triumphantly. You no longer, 
Honoria, fear communion with mo in prayer; no longer do you 
recoil to kneel with the heretic brother : therefiare, let us each, 
after our own peculiar modes, pfay in silpnce that the doom may 
pass over this good and just man, who h^ so charitably shel¬ 
tered us, and that neither he nor his may pay the penalty that 
seems so fatally attached to my presence.” 

“ Is not this superstition?—Yet nSvertholess, my dear Ardent, 
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it assumes not oiily a pious but a generou \ and noble form—l 
will join you.” 

I like not to dwell long upon sacred subjects, but highly-wrought 
feelings must always lead either to despair or to religion, when 
Hope closes the mourni[% train that follows the hearse of our 
happiness to the tomb. 

Honoria and I retired to our cots that sabbath eve more com¬ 
posed than we had yet been since ourfiight from the slaughter-ship. 

Who shall doubt that there be efficacy in prayer? Conscience, 
in its thunders, that are heard only in the vkidts of the shivering 
heart, cries “ pray.” Where is the religion, however false, that 
does not, simulating the one, the only holy and the true—where 
is the religion that calls not upon its ^votaries—whether it be 
from the solemn cathedral dome, from the rural spire, from the 
minaret, from the idol-tempH, or from the desert rock—to pray 
and to praise? It is the cry of uriversal nature, altogether distinct 
from the dogmas of a faith, or the absurdities of a creed. But 
we have, in the inspired writings, the assurance multiplied to us 
in its blessed pages, that it is prayer, and prayer only, that 
can wrestle successfully with the giant Fate, and work out the 
miracles of a terrestrial as well as an eternal salvation. What a 
sublime scheme of love!—of a love that seems even to direct 
and to reign over power! Let us contemplate for a moment the 
glorious efficacy of the petitions of a young and innocent heart 
changing the purposes of the el jo Immutable!—this is a daring but 
a pious reflection, for similar instances of the soul-supporting fact 
abound in the Holy records. 

The generous American and his crew escaped. The very next 
day, and before they had struck a single fish, we fell in with a 
vessel that had completely made her cargo, and was preparing to 
bear up for some port in the northern part of New Zealand, to 
refit for the long voyage, and take on board two or three pas¬ 
sengers for Arnerica. This was an opportunity r.ot to be lost. 
It would have Deen a sad waste of time and of our young lives 
to have spent two a.id perhaps three years in acquiring the 
knowledge of how properly to harpoon, play with, and spear 
sperm-whales—to cut up blubber, head-up casks of oil, and clean 
whalebone. 

First of all, we took leave of the crew individually, for there 
was not a man on board of her whose friendship we had not 
gained. I must- candidly confess that, of my party carr6e, I was 
last in favour. Juguitha, and the dog Bounder, had about 
equal suffrages for carrying the first place in the affections of the 
American seamen; but I think, if it had been put to the vote, the 
dog-fanciers would have carried it. Honoria, or the young don, 
as she was universally called, they dared not love so much, on 
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account of the wondemnd respect with which she had inspired 
them. I was, myself, pitied a great deal, and was thought, when 
1 first joined them, to be a little crazed with my misfortunes. 

I did not leave them before drawing a very handsome set of 
bills upon our firm, payable at my old masters’, Messrs. Falck 
and Co., Lothbury, directing, of their proceeds, that one hundred 
pounds should be divided among the crew. Another hundred I 
destined to be apportioned among the surgeon and,first and se¬ 
cond mates in proportion, suitable to their grades, and a third 
hundred,!, after mu^ trouble and many entreaties# forced upon 
Captain Darkins. We are always excessively liberal when we 
are uncertain that we have got any thing to give. 

Having made all these arrangements there was* still another 
difficulty to be surmounted, the withdrawal of Jugurtha and the 
dog from their new shipmates. I^o^that either of these two im¬ 
portant personages were willing/o abajidon our fortunes, which 
is a very appropriate term for a succession of miseries; but that 
the Americans wished to retain them. At last, 1 was obliged to 
come to a compromise, by leaving the choice of their destination 
to the parties contended for. As far as respected one of these, 
the question was soon decided. 

** Will you go with us, Jugurtha, to be shipwrecked again, or 
stay with your new friends?” 

He reproved me for this indiscreet question, in his mute man¬ 
ner, most eloquently. He stood motionless, for a short space, 
between the two parties. I thought that he hesita^d. The crew 
thought that he had yielded. One droll Yankee, knowing that Ju¬ 
gurtha had a little more than the faintif^t predilection in the world 
for that saccharine alcohol, so ill-used by being monosyllabled 
into the word rum,’*^ continued slily affording him an occasional 
glance at a bottle filled with g, as a sort of a bait, or a make¬ 
weight, thrown into the equally-balanced scales, that should make 
the one on his«ide preponderate. ^ 

This by-play amused the little kndl of seamen^mong which it 
was acting, and caused one of them to say,*“ If the silent snow¬ 
ball does not know, if so be how he’ll cast his woolly head to port 
or to starboard, in this here matter, d’ye see, when he only jist 
gets a glimpse at the stuff; if ye’(f clap it under his smeller like, 
he’d cast to us in a marvellous immortal haste—let him take a 
whiff* Zachariah Drainapot.” 

This outbreak caused either a laugh or a smile to show itself on 
the features of all present, with the exception of the negro, who 
advanced towards the man with the bottle, and seized it. There 
was a momentary shout of triumph among the seamen, and a 
qualm of disappointment at my own heart. Neither the one nor 
the other was permitted a long exist^ce. instead of carrying the 
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neck of the bottle to his mouth, he dashed its body against the 
bulwark, and then, drawing himself up proudly, and clenching 
his huge fists in a threatening manner, he cast a look of demoniac 
ugliness and scorn upon his tempters. He looked as if he wished 
to do, singly, immediate^’battle upon the whole. Having thus 
fully made himself understood, he turned his back upon them 
abruptly, and advancing to where Honoria and myself were 
standing, he knelt before us, and seizing a hand of each, he bent 
over them and wept. 

No one after spoke to him about deserting us. But, since they 
despaired for the black, they petitioned for the dog. My reply 
was short. “ My friends, give him the liberty of the decks, and 
keep him if you can.” They agreed t® t'!als; and we then, Ho¬ 
noria and myself, prepared to descend into the boat. Jugurtha 
had already placed himself i.n it, in order to assure himself that 
we should not be separated, tyid to hide his emotion. After 
taking a most affectionate leave of the officers and men, we 
descended with Captain Harkins into the boat that was to put us 
on board the “ Lively Sally.” 

We had not pulled many yards from the ship, before the negro 
missed his canine companion. He stood up, and giving one of his 
terrible howls, we heard it answered by shouts of laughter, min¬ 
gled with the sounds of confusion, and the dog was with us in a 
moment. There was no bustle, nor any thing resembling an un- 
gentlemanly fussiness, about this act of Bounder; he climbed into 
the boat leisurely, and sate himself very gravely down in the 
head-sheets, lie did not, by shaking himself, show any dispo- 
lion to free himself from the moisture with which he had encum¬ 
bered himself. He had too much politeness to make the boat either 
his dressing or his drying room. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Wf find ourselves not in a land flowing with milk and ore, but in a place redundant in 
grease and oil. Much time occupied in pastime, and several very good imitations of 
modern bells, whilst most part of the crew of ibe “ Lively Sally ’’ are active in playing 
the part of devils. , 

• “ 

Behold us all on tbip greasy decks of the Lively Sally.” The 
prospect was discouraging; but, before we had time to become 
aware of all its desagremensj we retired to the cabin, and Captain 
Harkins related our story at length. It impressed the captain of 
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iho “ Lively Sally,” Njpthaniel Sillis, with terror and astonish¬ 
ment ; but he did not seem to be so fully imbued with commise¬ 
ration for us as we were led to expect. He was evidently, what 
is called, a hard man. He had a very pj^oper detestation for vil- 
lany, but he had no idea that that detestation should cost him mo¬ 
ney. Virtues of all kinds wejre always to be admired, but those 
only were So be adopted which were not expensive. He swore 
heartily at Don Mantez and the Spanish ship, had hdVrible mis¬ 
givings as to the fate of those who were left on board of her, and 
a great many expresnons of pity for ourselves. But^who would 
become security for our passage-money ? He was sure that 1 
could not be certain if there were assets enough in the hands of 
our various correspondents, should all my father’s wealth be lost 
in the Spanish vessel, to meet our outstanding debts, much less 
to leave a surplus with which to ^nfiwer any bills that I might 
draw on any of the capitals of Eyi^pe. • 

These remarks were the more unpleasant to me, as they were 
not wholly void of foundation, and I was too proud to make a 
useless appeal to his generosity. Captain Darkins did what he 
could to re-assure him, but it was evident that he wanted some 
security more tangible than asseverations of our respectability, 
and pathetic narrations of our misfortunes. Thus, it seemed, that 
whilst he was lavishing his sympathy upon us, and in the midst of 
all his professions of his ardour in the cause of the unfortunate, 
he had made up his mind, and was On the point of turning us out 
of his vessel, with the prospect of a confinement q£^wo or three 
years on board of the “Mary Ann.” , 

In the midst of this perplexity, and even after he had hinted to 
us that he was quite readv to see us, accompanied by his deepest 
commiseration, over hik ship’s side, a light, not of humanity, but 
of intelligence, came over his hard features, and he plucked me 
aside, into one corner of the cabin, and thus addressed me. 

“I say, Mr. Englisher, respecting this passage^pjonej^ I cal¬ 
culate that I shall not be deprived of my hearjfs banquet in doing 
a good action, as touching this here pass£%e-money. It is the 
essence of morality to do good. Now this here nigger of yourn 
looks a handsome, shapely animal enough—worth seven hundred 
dollars, every coin of it. I toutSies at*Rio—^have him in the 
market in the twinkling of an alligator’s eye. list give us a bit 
of security like, upon paper, for the lad, and then we shall come 
to terms, and I be the humble instrument^ in the hands of divine 
Providence, of enabling you 'to punish the guilty^ and reward my 
^ivn heart, by doing good to my fellow-i^reatunes.*' 

This professor of noble sentiments had two voices, both of 
them abominable—the voice ethical ^nd the voice natural; the 
words that he uttered in the voice ethical, 1 have denoted by 
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italics; and this Toice was sonorously snuffled through his nose; 
the other voice was rasped through his teeth; and, until you were 
accustomed to it, gave that shivering sensation that is felt when 
one unexpectedly hears a saw being sharpened with a file. I had 
before beard words of execration and blasphemy, but, altogether, 
this speech of Nathaniel Sillis, commander and part-owner of the 
“Lively Sally,” was the most horrible, both as to master and to 
manner, that ever grated upon my ears. My astonishment has 
since been, that 1 did not knock him down upon the spot. 1 
turned my tack upon him with disgust, and, advancing to Captain 
Darkins, I coldly said, “1 am sure that your friend and myself 
will never agree. I and mine, 1 fear, must still longer trespass 
upon your humanity.” ^ " 

As we were now seriously preparing to depart, the skipper of 
the “Lively Sally” seemed*as loth that we should go, as unwill¬ 
ing that we should stay. with(/n some security as to repayment. 
Ue therefore begged us not to make up our determination so 
hastily; and said that, perhaps 1 or my brother might have some 
loose coin about our persons, snuffling out, as a termination to 
his speech, in his voice ethical, that “ his heart yearned to assist 
the unfortunate.” 

Upon this, we began the undignified process of searching our 
own persons. The return, I have no doubt, would have been 
nil" for in the late terrible scenes in which wo had been actors, 
money was the last thing that entered into our consideration. 
And yet, it ^yas a foolish oversight, for we had had out of the 
spirit-room a chest of doubloons on the night before the combat 
on board our ship, for the purpose of rewarding our own adhe¬ 
rents and bribing others of the crew. It was very apparent that 
money we had not now; and thus the disinterested wish of Na¬ 
thaniel, of succouring the unfort jnatc, seemed very likely to be, 
in our instance, defeated. 

In tl .3 m|(;lst of this unpoetical operation, Captain Darkins 
spoke suddenly—“I am a dolt—an ass, not to have thought of 
it before. You know, captain, that 1 have no hard dollars to 
spare; for the little cash that 1 have brought with me will be no 
more than sufficient for the use of the ship, wherever we may 
refit, through the winter. But surely my security is good. 1 
will give it you willingly.” 

1 could only express my gratitude by grasping bis hard hand 
affectionately. Honoria did more; she nearly betrayed her sex 
by kissing the honest tar fervently. Indeed, our emotion quite 
embarrassed the noble-minded American. 

This little scene caused Nathaniel to get up his snuffle. “ I 
asseverate, and I swamp,, and I swear, that actions like your’s. 
Captain Darkins, are almigliity good for the heart—-it is a banket: 
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I shares in your virtues emotions, and will lend a willing^ hand 
to partake in the good*^ deed of assisting the destitute. Yes, I 
will take your security for the expenses this unfortunate party 
are likely to incur on board the ‘ Lively Sally,’ that I wish to 
make mighty considerably like the temple of benevolence.” 

So, after this, the professor of generosity and the unprofessing 
generous \^nt to work in the true spirit of barter. Nathaniel 
wished us to pay for the whole of our passage to ^ew York 
whe<*ever we might lai^, he knowing that I wished to be placed 
on shore in ^le nearest tolerably civilized place at whj^ih we might 
touch. However, our cause was in good hands. -The result of 
the conference was, that we were to pay so much monthly and to 
be put on board any othbr vessel at any time that I'should de¬ 
mand it, or any where on shore, if it .were at all practicable. 
Captain Harkins becoming security that is, undertaking to pay 
the bills, with interest on the sajj)^, I should draw for our ac¬ 
commodations, in the event of their being dishonoured. Natha¬ 
niel was exceedingly careful of himself all through the performance 
of this disinterested deed of benevolence. 

When all this was arranged, written, and signed, and the 
chuckle of successful avarice had a little subsided oh the features 
of our new captain, he was now extremely anxious that Harkins 
should return to his own vessel. But there was another conten¬ 
tion to be fought between them. It was on a subject that I should 
have overlooked, and yet a most important one, for my sister es¬ 
pecially—that is—the nature and extent of our accommodations. 
On this point, our good friend left nothing tpthe chance of cavil 
hereafter. He insisted upon our seemg and taking immediate 
possession of our respective sleeping berths. All this annoyed 
our disinterested friend ftiost wonderfully. 

“ Now, signor,” said tho go«d Harkins to me emphatically, 

^ ‘ you know exactly your rights, and from what I have seen of your 
character, I believe you to be the man that will ^aintai» them. 
I do not know how it is—I am not used to Ije down-hearted— 
but I feel unaccountably sorrowful at parting; with you, and that 
angel, your beautiful young brother. I reproach myself.* I do, 
indeed, my good signors, I reproach myself, and bitterly too, that 
I did not make efforts more strenuous fo ascertain the fate of 
your family and fnends in that ark of carnage, the Spanish sixty- 
four. To my latest hour 1 shall think myself less than man, when 
I remember that 1 saw your sister,,the victim of ttieir diabolical 
cruelty, swinging at the yard-arm. It will—it has haunted me in 
-my dreams. When your brother, who stands beside you there, 
is so unnaturally beautiful, how heavenly must not your sister 
have been! But I thank God that I s(pw not her features. Yet, 
,I am not a man—I never shall forgive myself.” 
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The poor felFow seemed to feel this severely, that I had 
almost, in order to lessen his sense of self-reproach, confided 
to him the secret of my sister’s sex. I did not, however; but 
merely confined myself to expressing, that, under all the cir¬ 
cumstances, it was impossible to expect that he could have done 
more. 

*'l thank you heartily,” he continued, “ for this assurance. It 
comforts me. I now leave you, with my best wishes,* and you 
may be assured of my best exertions to s^et justice in pursuit of 
the pirates.^ I have a strong presentiment ppon me, if they are 
not very denfi\ns, that the sacrifice of your sister must have sa¬ 
tiated even their thirst for blood. Sufferings, of course, and in¬ 
dignities, your worthy family must be srpposed to undergo—but 
all may yet go well. I hope so—I trust so—I will pray that it 
should be so. Farewell—jny blessing, and the blessing of God, 
go with you! May we meet a.^ain under happier circumstances! 
but, whether we meet or not, i am sure,”—and here he smiled 
faintly, and endeavoured to conceal his emotion under an affec¬ 
tation of jocularity,—“yoj and your sweet brother will never 
forget the Yankee skipper of the South Sea whaler.” 

I need not detail my answer. We wrung each other’s hands, 
and parted. 

My American friend had scarcely got his boat clear from the 
ship’s side, than all sail was made upon her to the north-west. 
We then, Honoria, Jugurths, and myself, went on the quarter¬ 
deck, in order that we might have a belter survey of this floating 
“Temple of Benevolence,” the “I^ively Sally,” to enter which 
we had been forced to pay so enormously. A more greasy, slip¬ 
pery sanctuary, never careered over old Ocean’s bosom. The 
odours were to us, at first, almost insupportable. Still she bustled 
through the water at a very resp,eclable rate.. As the wind hap¬ 
pened to be strong on our star-board quarter, we grouped our¬ 
selves '^s far aft as possible, thus endeavouring to accustom our 
olfactories, by degrees, to the mingled effluvia of pitch, boiled 
oil, and decaying animal matter, upon all of which the skipper 
and his burly crew seemed to thrive most satisfactorily. A more 
healthy set of fat-besmeared, truculent blackguards could not well 
have been congregated in a more oily and fitting receptacle. 

After the sufferings that we had undergone, it would have been 
pusillanimous to have complained of minor annoyances. Indeed, 
so far from being more wretched by this filthy exchange, an un¬ 
wonted cheerfulness Jiad stolen over our party, which cheer¬ 
fulness seemed rapidly increasing to delight on the part of my 
dingy friend. He rejoiced in the amalgamation of the odours so 
offensive to my sister and myself; and he ferreted about the 
decks, and hung over the melting-pots, like a damp-nosed beagle 
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with the scent strong on the early dew. He would sniff it up, 
then toss up his head, and widen those mighty gaps in his visage 
that served him for nostrils, with unsophisticated pleasure. After 
all, the taste for fragrance is very arbitrary. There are scents, 
to my feelings, in a perfumer’s shop in Bond Street, worse than 
that of new oil. 

Though the physique of the*" Lively Sally” was so slimy and so 
filthy, she hiighi have been pardoned, or at least tolerated, had 
her morale been at all respectable. But her crew, which I appre¬ 
hend to be to a ship^ fhat the soul is to the human body, were 
in a sad condition both as regarded their bodies anj^inds. They 
were totally different from Captain Harkins’s men. These latter 
were religious, orderly, ^d attentive to their duties; never drink¬ 
ing to excess, and, under no exasperation, guilty of taking the 
name of the Lord in vain. They were,* for seamen, what some 
persons might deem as too strai^ced; and the captain himself 
was decidedly of a religious tm^ IIoV different was the set 
with whom we now were! Bullying, boisterous. God-neglecting, 
and man-contemning ruffians, with whpm the usual form of speech 
was an oath, and blasphemy their favourite figure of rhetoric. 

The most refined among them was Captain Nathaniel Sillis, the 
professor of moral sentiments, and the man with two voices; but 
the little refinement that his education had given him only tended 
to make him the more odious. Though he was plural, or rather 
dual, in his voices, he had only one he^prt, and that was surcharged, 
even to bursting, with avarice. He was hideously^ugly, and at 
least fifty years of age. IJe had been extremely fortunate in his 
present cruise, which had the effect of iiicreaSing his unhappiness; 
as all the crew shared also in his prosperity, the envy that he 
felt at their little gains wpufd not permit himself to feel prosperous 
at all. To understand this^ it is merely necessary to state, that 
the whale fishery is a venture in which all who are engaged receive 
no wages either,from the owners or the captains of the vessels, 
but look for remuneration on certain proportion«f-jf the profits. 
With these humble profits Captain Nathaiyd Sillis was deeply 
enamoured ; and it will be shortly seen, how, amidst the verbosity 
of his moral sentiments, he contrived to woo and win them. 

I was curious to observe the n^anner Jn which the first meal 
would be conducted; and, when my curiosity was satisfied, ray 
disgust was completed. 1 know not whether 1 can be justified in 
inflicting upon the reader a description of a dinnes, and a dinner¬ 
party on board of a South %a American whaler; for, I can well 
understand that, whilst the minds of most persons would gloat 
'over the records of a filthy feast of a barbarian Greek or Roman, 
if such record should happen to be, this year or the next, dug up 
from the ruins of Herculaneum orPonpeii, and would pronounce 
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the descriptioii'Classical, interesting, and commendable, a detail 
of the feasts of the heroes of the deep wov.ld gain no belter epithet 
than that of bestial and revolting. Yet, could the facts be accu¬ 
rately known, 1 have no doubt that Jason and his officers at their 
mess-table, a descripti(^ of which would make the fortune of a 
modern bookseller and the reputation of a modern author, w'ould 
be found, in their feeding, not to be a bit the more cleanly than 
the exhibition which usually took place about two o’clock in the 
afternoon on board the “ Lively Sally.” 

Still, as it is a difficult matter to describe disgusting things, 
without beh«g disgusting, and as 1 am unal)le to throw either an 
air of antiquity or classicality over the symposia of the oil-sa¬ 
turated guests, 1 will merely say, tl^t gntii appetite had nearly 
assumed the character of famine, neither Honoria nor myself were 
able to partake of the ranejd and luscious pork, or the steaming 
dog’s-body that was set befti^e us. Even the bread was filthy. 
Every thing partook of the natu.e of grease. There was but one 
course, and that a slippery one. A Russian would have been in 
his own peculiar heaven at^our repasts. 

The captain, the surgeon, the supercargo, or an individual that 
seemed to unite in his person the functions of that officer, and of 
a purser, with the chief mate, formed the usual party in the cabin. 
Loud conversationists, enormous eaters, tremendous swearers, 
and intrepid liars, were these four high priests of the ** Temple 
of Benevolence.” 1 could nardon Captain Darkins for his long 
grace whilst the pea-soup or the lobscouso was growing cold, for 
the sake of the cleanly set-out and the decorum that it sanctified. 
But here was neither grr.ce before, at, nor after meals ; indeed, 
there was not much to be thankful for, unless a man could have 
enjoyed himself upon food very like blubber, and rum very like 
liquid fire. 

As the characters in this vessel were no otherwise connected 
with mj fate than by assisting to remove me to the great, to the 
final destinaRv,o in which 1 enacted so much, and that has stamped 
my soul with impressions so indelible, I shall content myself with 
but a slight and rapid sketch of their peculiarities and their oc¬ 
cupations. The demon of avarice, in his worst form, had seized 
this whole party; and„no sooner were the relics of our greasy 
repast removed by a servant equally greasy, than the other bottle 
of rum and the cards and cribbage-board were called for. 

Nathaniel SkMis, I observed, commenced operations by display¬ 
ing a long moral sentiment, and consealing the fives of hearts and 
diamonds. His opponent, the surgeon, less nimble than the^ 
skipper with his tongue, but infinitely more so with his fingers, 
when he scored his game, had a trick of leaping the pegs, and 
this manoeuvre he performed in a manner so skilful, that it was 
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only the steady and disinterested eye of an overlooker that could 
discover it. The cards were begrimed with dirt, and the spectacle 
was altogether disgustiilg. The chief mate and the supercargo at 
first contented themselves by looking on and betting, but this 
soon ceased to furnish them with sufficient excitement. Chalk 
and a still dirtier pack of cards were produced, and they were 
soon deeply engaged in ciirsipg each other, and in the mysteries 
of the gam»of put. They showed no money in these transactions, 
but booked their losses and their winnings as they occurred, for 
they were playing for t|[e anticipated proks of their voyage. 

This scene was tocr revolting, too brutal, to fear^at it could 
do harm upon my sister. 1 perceived, at once, tharmo familiarity 
could render it supportable to her, and thus have a tendency to 
blunt her perceptions of refinement and delicacy. She looked 
upon it shrinkingly, and with mute astenishment, and, ere the 
orgies commenced, she besought i^,Sn Spanish, to take heron 
deck. To this 1 hesitated, as I not wish, thus early, to exas> 
perate my new companions by any undue appearance of fastidious¬ 
ness. I quietly told her, in reply, that, as she was growing a stout 
and spoiled boy, she must do as spofit and stout boys did, and 
seem, at least, to enjoy her grog. 1 also cautioned her against 
ever, excepting when she slept, being from my side, in order 
that she might be sure of my protection in the event of any ac¬ 
cident. 1 also let her understand, that, though her extreme youth 
might afford her some plea for deserting the table, it would not 
serve myself, and every annoyance v?as better than that of being 
separated. ^ 

As the captain knew 1 had nothing to l(^e, hf did not press me to 
play with him, so 1 was allowed to remain in the quiet contem¬ 
plation of the scene beforp me. 1 remained below so long as I 
thought that common civility requirec|^ and long enough to see 
that the skipper kept himself iA an admirable state of coolness, 
whilst the temper and property of his antagonist were running a 
desperate race t6 try which should le^ve him first ip the lutch. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Is a chapter which moralizes, and vainly teaches how to rcsllt temptation. 

• 

■ As I handed Honoria on the narrow and lumbered quarter-deck, 
a new and singular scene burst upon my view. The wind was fair, 
the breeze steady, and but little labour and not much attention 
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were required in the navigation of the craft. The afternoon was 
sunny, and the sea tolerably smooth. Ay this was well, and ap¬ 
proached the beautiful. Indeed, every thing above and beyond 
the decks of the vessel was cheerful and lovely, but, on the decks, 
what a contrast! It WfUS as if a huge cage full of demons was 
being conveyed through the quiet realms of paradise. All around 
were brawling, wrangling, and scoffing. Every nook and corner 
of the deck contained a nest of noisy gamesters. Thvi variety of 
gambling going on at once was quite astonishing. From the 
simple odd and even, and the hustle-cap>«f the charity-boy, to 
the aristocunic piquet, all were in operation. 

The crew was numerous, as it generally is in vessels of this 
description, and thus gave an animatjon and a spirit to the scene 
that was peculiar and singular. 

I must, however, do vhis strange ship’s company the justice to 
say, that neither the officer of..yie watch, nor the man at the wheel, 
were gambling; but, for some t^me, my eyes in vain looked round 
for some other person who might not be thus interestingly en¬ 
gaged. 1 could not help smding when 1 saw one of these assiduous 
wooers of Fortune, when ordered aloft on some trifling duly, 
throw his hand of cards into his bosom, and do his duty with 
more alacrity than the cat could have begotten, in order to hasten 
down to resume his favourite game. As every one about us 
seemed to be a little or a great deal plunged in this insanity, Uo- 
noria, in her quiet and intelligent way, asked me for an explanation 
of all that was going on around, observing, that any thing would 
be better than to converse and think on the past. 

To this I assented frqpi the depths of my heart; and, placing 
ourselves upon the taffrail, I then commenced the lecture on 
gaming, which I have since extended, into three volumes, post 
octavo, and to publish wlpch I wait only for a sufficient number 
of subscribers from the gentlemen who frequent the clubs in 
St. James’s, to warrant me against loss on going to press. As 
I wound up /'„ne of my weljr-turned phrases, by saying, that “this 
passion, when it once gets firmly engrafted in the human breast, 
is, like the cancer, libt to be extirpated whilst there remain life 
and stf%ngth to feed it; for, though dramatists and novelists have 
fancied a reformed gamester,,they have fancied what history has 
never produced,” she observed— 

“Will not, my dear brother, the fear of death conquer this 
passion?” 

“ It will restrain, but not conquer it, for a genuine fear is all- 
powerful ; but when the fear ceased,'' the passion would again show 
itself in all its pri^ine energy. The prospect of death will not 
deter a thorough gambler, for many have gamed on their death¬ 
beds, and have shaken the dice>box, whilst their mind’s eye has 
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shown them the grim monster, as if in mockery, -shaking his glass, 
with their last sands jp it; and many have gambled away their 
lives.” 

“I shudder whilst I listen to you. It is a passion. Ardent, 
that I cannot comprehend. What can#be the fascination in that 
which appears to me as childish and ignoble amusements, judging 
from all I see about me.” • 

*‘The iheans, as you observe, are unworthy, from jheir unintel¬ 
lectual nature, of a cl^d of five years of age, but the ends are 
terrible, which arc nothing less than concentrated avarice run 
mad. Each of these gamblers envies, and passjo^iiately desires, 
the property of the other.” 

“And this is incura^e, you say?” 

. “ Incurable.” 

“Then I declare. Ardent, that oyrinestimable piece of.dark 
friendship, our Jugurtha, is a g^bler—look you there.” 

“Most of the negroes are,’^as my*cold reply, as I cast my 
eyes in the direction that Honoria pointed out. Half concealed 
beneath a mass of canvass was Jugprtha and another, playing 
with a greasy pack of cards, every one of which, from the in¬ 
numerable marks upon its back, dftist have been better known to 
the American than the prayer for his daily bread. The game, 
as well as 1 could judge from the distance, was all-fours. There 
wore several Spanish dollars upon the deck between them. More 
fortunate than the Persian king, wl\p, history tells us, offered so 
great a reward for it, the negro had found a new j^leasure. His 
upper and lower railing, of large white teeth, glistened, in his 
enjoyment, through the flight of his nounl^nance. I looked on 
for some time in silence, and half sorrowfully, when 1 discovered 
that he was winning. , • 

“And now. Ardent,” said Honoria, “since Jugurtha has be¬ 
come a gambler, will he be nolonger brave, and good, and affec¬ 
tionate, and true towards us?” 

“ All who game are not gamblers^ but all who^ame much are 
in sad danger of becoming so. It is an exgi»ement, this gaming, 
peculiarly adapted to the fire of the African temperaqjpnt, and 
the laziness of African habits. Jugurtha is now under the process 
of inoculation, and, by my soul,hg seem^ to take the virus kindly. 
Did you mark with what unsophisticated delight he swept that 
coin into his hat? This will never do.” I lifted up my voice, 
and called him. • 

He bounded from off thg deck^ and \vas in a moment before 
us. It appeared that Captain liarkins, as he went down the side 
on leaving us, had given him a handful of dollars, and these hav¬ 
ing been discovered by the wily and grasping American, the latter 
had resolved first, to amuse himself««rith his victim, and then to 
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fleece him. But 1 soon understood Jugurtha was no novice at 
cards, draughts, dominoes, or any other cf the low games pre¬ 
valent among seamen. Without meaning a pun, my friend was 
something of a black leg; and I am sadly afraid that the childish 
delight, and the ignorance of the game that he had exhibited, 
were nothing more than so many decoys, by which he intended 
to lead his unwary opponent into loSS. Owing to the imperfect 
state of communication between us, this, latter suspicion I could 
not verify. 

I exhorted^.and Honoria entreated, yet few words were need¬ 
ful, for, when understood our wishes, his compliance was im¬ 
mediate and most cheerful. He ran and offered to return the 
money that he had just won. But thc^ Yrnkee was too proud to 
receive it, or else he h(}d some sinister motive in his refusal. 
This ready acquiescence on the part of .Tugurtha much gratified, 
and, in some degree, amused K-^noria ; for she remarked to me, 
smiling, “that there must either ue some defect in my theory of 
gambling, or that .Tugurtha must be a paragon of virtue.” 

As we were thus standing aft, conversing, I holding the dollars 
that I had determined should^oi be appropriated by Jugurtha, 
a desponding-looking and miserably-clad young man slouched 
by near us, with that reckless and shuffling step, which so plainly 
shows that all self-respect has gone from the man Avho uses it. 
He had every appearance of a sturdy sea-beggar. All the crew 
were, more or less, greasy and dirty; but, excepting this man, I 
had seen non^ that were ragged and scant of dress. His hair 
was matted together yith pitch and oil^ his red worsted banyan, 
or rather shirt, was full oi holes, and discoloured with patches, 
not of repairs, but of oil. Stockingless and shoeless, his canvass 
trousers shone with a dark polish of accumulated filth, excepting 
in those parts that were broken vp into rents. As he drew his 
body listlessly past us, at thegingling that 1 made with the dollars 
as 1 shock their^about in my hand, he pricked up his cars like the 
charger who hears the call of the trumpet, and he eyed the coin 
with that ferocity of desire, that, till then, I thought only belonged 
to famirre. 

“This man,” said I to Honoria, in Spanish, “is a victim.” 

Speak to him, my lA'other, and reclaim him. He will not be 
more obdurate than Jugurtha. There is something in his coun¬ 
tenance that Vice has* not wholly made her own.” 

And so there was, for the man’s brow was lofty, and the upper 
part of his face was fine. The chin, however, was too little pro¬ 
minent, and there was an evident want of the indications of de¬ 
termination in the muscles about the mouth. 

“My good friend,” sai^ I, carelessly, yet nodding to him 
kindly, “ this seems to be a happy, a very happy ship.” 
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He shrugged up his shoulders, and looked a'thousand rlUcii- 
lous denials. • 

** You don’t mean to deny it, certainly,” I continued; “every 
one appears so amused and so animated. It seems tome that all 
play and no work is the order of the (f&y.” 

“And the night loo, I guess,” said he, speaking for the first 
time. , 

“Thenight, too?—w*ll, and so much the better. .To be sure,*’ 
Said I, “ if this quaywrdeck was well scraped, or that rent was 
mended in the spanker,* it might be as well; but, of course, when 
you are all so happily employed, it would be onjy throwing time 
away to exhaust it upon such trifles.” 

“ I’m just speculating, Mr. Brili.sher, that you’ are doing a 
pretty considerable laugh at us, and tlyit you are folding it up in 
your heart that we are a precious set of scamps—and so in God’s 
truth we be; but every body’s^ot bprn to ride on alligaiors, 
though they may have a larnadwi cute notion of a silver saddle.*’ 
“Upon my word, I do not understand you. If you mean to 
insinuate the English proverb, that^ mean to ride a high horse, 
though others are more deserving of that honour, you quite 
mistake me. I have nothing to complain of. The ship lies her 
course, the sails are properly trimmed and draw well, though it 
must be confessed that a trifle of repair would do them no barm. 
It can bo neither my business nor my inclination to find fault; 
indeed, I ought to rejoice to see the watch on deck so happily 
employed at cards, dice, and dominoes, that it would be but a 
waste of time to wash the decks, coil dowq the falls of the ropes, 
and point their ends. But, let us sptfak of yourself. You seem 
to be but thinly clothod,^and the nights in these high southern la¬ 
titudes arc someiimesT, even at this season, very cold. How does 
this happen?” • • 

“ An almighty run of bad luck at cards.” 

“ And you have lost every thing that belongs ^o you V’ 

“Every thing—past, present, aild to copie—every thing but 
what I stand in.” • 

“Well, well, such a state of happiness as this shi{Pseems to 
enjoy cannot be purchased without a little individual suffering. 
We can’t all win, you know. I Slwaysflo. I have the infallible 
secret, but I am a humane man; therefore, now that I have at¬ 
tained this certainty of success, 1 spare my fellows, and never 
use it.” ^ • 

At this, his eyes glistendd with rapture, and an air of involun¬ 
tary respect pervaded his countenance. ‘^And will this secret, 
sir, bring you into the right soundings at all games ? ” 

“ All games of mere chance.” , 

“0,1 wish I knew it—I wish I knew it—then should I be able 
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to i^t the face of my poor wife—then should I be able, with a 
swelling bosom, to fondle my children and invite them to their 
father’s knees: but now, death or the gallows would be less painful 
to me than to cross the threshold of my own home. What a 
blessing you would confer on me—on the innocent sufferers for 
my wickedness, if you would teach me this secret I ” 

“ I paid a great penalty for it—you rnuct do the same. But 
first you must acquire self-control 5 witheuU this, you will never be 
able rightly to make use of the intricate ’ilculations that I can 
teach you. ^Jave you nothing to receive for this voyage?” 

“Not a cerrf^ and it has been so prosperous too. Not to 
mention the seal furs, and the sea elephant oil that we have on 
board, we have taken more fish than aay qf our consorts. I have 
lost every thing—my three years’ labours have been in vain. 0 , 
sir, teach me but this secret,,” 

“ Well, well, all in good tinl,}, I am going now to give you 
the first preparation for it—your ,^rst lesson in control. Here, 
take these twelve, thirteen, fourteen dollars. I give them to you 
for the express purpose, an^ for none other, of going to your 
purser or your supercargo, and purchasing with them the clothing 
and necessaries that you stand in need of. Spend the whole, and 
bring me the gentleman’s receipt. Give me no expressions of 
gratitude—you don’t know what service I may, in return, require 
of you. Perhaps it is my intention, through you, to win one half 
of the property in this craft, ,md let you win the other; but, as 
I said before, I must prepare you, by showing you how to pre¬ 
pare yourself. With that money in your hand, before you go 
to the purser, you must scat yourself down for three minutes at 
least, and overlook the play of every party that is now going 
on. Omit not one. Then, if you get Sofejy to your destination 
without hazarding your money, and bring me the receipt of the 
whole, I shall find that you have sufficient firmness and self- 
control qbout you to receive my next lesson. Depart now, on 
your errand, anil, for the sake of your family at home, may you 
prosper.” 

He d^aried on his trial, all animation, joy, gratitude, and 
hope. Jugurtha looked after him very gravely; but, before the 
tyro in my new system of winning was out of hearing, Jugurtha 
opened his black monster mouth with the most terrific yaw-yaw .of 
a laugh that 1 had ever before heard. Of course, we looked at 
him; for, after ruch a summons, who could help doing so? He 
then went through the an ics of playing cards, pointed towards 
my now friend, and^ with a chuckle, turned his pockets inside 
out, showing us, to use an expression of my friend Rory O’Rourke, 
“a very palpable repletion of emptiness.” 

“ What does Jugurtha, and what do you mean. Ardent?” 
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Juf;urtha knows human nature, and rnean^ that the man will 
lose his money immediately; and I mean, if the man have resolu¬ 
tion, to teach him, by degrees, to resist temptation; if the man 
have not, he and the money are lost, and I have proved my theory, 
Fonoria, that a confirmed gambler is if reclaimable; for what can 
be more decisive of this insanity, if a man cannot desist, for a 
short tirye, from the haMt of gaming —in order to obtain the 
summit of his ambitiopd^he becoming an ever-sugeessful gam¬ 
bler?” / 

Jugurtha was right. ’ Long before he reached tljo purser, he 
thought that he could deceive me—^he began tr play, won, and 
then lost all. For some days he hid himself from my sl|;ht; and, 
at length, crept up tovne all confusion, in the same tattered dress 
in which I had first seen him, and said to “Ah! sir, Yankee 
as { am, I am a born fool—1 could mot master the first lesson in 
the art of being a successful g^oste^ so I have taken a solemn 
oath, and forsworn gaming a^gether.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


This chapter being almost wholly conversational, contains but litttf! point—yct it ought 
not to be neglected, as'it affords some excellent cases of conscience, and a means how 
to checkmate that ugly antagonist on a moral cas|. • 


In such a vessel, wit'll such a commander, and such a crew, it 
may well be supposed, that my sister and myself preferred to have 
the gorgeous vault of heaven as our canopy, to the carlines and 
planking of the decks. It was not until night had closgd around 
us, and threw over us something ihore tangiblt? than her veil of 
darkness in the shape of a filmy mantle or cold dews, that we 
sought the shelter of the cabin of the “ Lively Sally.” JiVe there 
found a regular gaming-table established, to which, not only the 
officers, but every man on bofird who had money, had also 
access. A more grasping set *of human beings were never col¬ 
lected. Avarice seemed to have hardened, verily, to have been 
burnt into them. Yet were the demoraiised*individuals who 
composed this set, nciihei«outragcous under their losses, nor ap¬ 
parently insolent over their gains. A quiev, yet desperate eager¬ 
ness distinguished all their proceedings. 

We retired early, and in disgust; and, in the act of withdrawing 
ourselves from this scene, could ^ot Honoria prevent herself , 
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from evincing something almost as marked as contempt, an ex¬ 
pression of her feelings very virtuous, but; in our present situa¬ 
tion, rather dangerous. 

And this, thought 1, is man. Truly may it be said, that ho is 
endowed with a plastic sojl. Is it thc^ame being, who, in civi¬ 
lised courts is the refined hypocrite, and the oily-tongued syco¬ 
phant—in the city, the overreaching‘merchant—in the wilds of 
New Zealancl, the ferocious cannibal—iwthe backwoods of Ame¬ 
rica, the stoic and the scalper of sculls—in\his American whaler, 
the sordid and grasping gambler—and everywhere the child of 
circumstances? ^ It is—let us all therefore be as virtuous as we 
can, but*ietus be no longer proud in our virtue. 

“Here,” said I, to myself, “ 's the wi^y^and sentiment-pro¬ 
fessing Nathaniel Sillis, exhibiting astonishing energy, and the 
most.Machiavelian finesse, tq possess himself of the small portions 
of property belonging to his offt^rs and crew; had he been born 
in Austria, and the portAls of ik> court been open to him, he 
might have out-manoBuvred Metiernich. As a hecatomb of murders 
constitute a victory, so does a vast cheat, that wrongs millions, 
make an excellent stroke of diplomatic policy. I have therefore 
no right to judge this man more hardly than 1 would any able 
minister or skilful politician—at least, until 1 have heard what he 
has to say for himself. At the age of fifty I shall, perhaps, be 
able to form an opinion, which of the two antagonist principles, 
extreme selfishness, or a liberal philanthropy, is the better cal¬ 
culated to pr^erve unbroken the bonds that hold society toge¬ 
ther.” I already know which docs. 

A sojourner on the Vatet's, with a rebellious heart, broken for¬ 
tunes, and a lovely sister both to guard and guard myself against, 
I might, by these appalling circumstances;’ have been subdued into 
despondency, had I not been compelled to brace myself up against 
contumely. I soon found that this Temple of Benevolence, the 

Lively ^lly,” was nearly as inhospitable as we/’e the shrines 
of the middle a^es—affording sanctuary, but also denying sus¬ 
tenance. I was treked, not only as an unwelcome, but as a sus¬ 
pected gj,{jest. Nothing so beautiful as Ilonoria, di'iguise it as 
you might, could be looked upon with any sentiment at all re¬ 
sembling ill-will, and yet*her reserve, her extreme shyness, and 
the silent contempt that would offbn momentarily pass its shadow 
over her features, made them regard her with a feeling of re¬ 
spect, and a deference too abject to be pleasing to them; but yet, 
with no ill-will. Wo w,ere daily growing more uncomfortable. 

And Jugurtha, my,own dark friend, my dingy, adopted bro¬ 
ther, he, even ho with hts vivid animal spirits, and almost inex¬ 
haustible good-humour, seemed, at last, to droop among these 
uncongenial Americans. Hd; from the first, ceased to assist in 
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the workinfi; of tho ship, and unremittingly conlined all his atten¬ 
tions, to make as little^ comfortless as he could, the uncomfort¬ 
able situation of Honoria and myself. Tho other individual of 
my suite proved to bo the best philosopher among us; his equa¬ 
nimity remaining unruffled, his teeth apd his claws having early 
taught the seamen that a kick would be acknowledged with promp¬ 
titude, and that ho was not ia the habit of receiving cuffs, without 
bestowingf instant payme^j/,^ 

The weather had n^ w become very warm, and the nature of 
the cargo disagreeably distinguishable to the olfactories; conse¬ 
quently, my sweet companion and myself were always to be found 
in the most windward situation of the vessel. By our reckoning, 
we were fast approaching the principal port in the northernmost 
part of New Zealand, and 1 began to anticipate an early deliver¬ 
ance from this greasy receptacle of oit and gamblers, for I was 
determined to embark in the firs) vessel we met, be her destina¬ 
tion what it mig'lit. • 

The skipper had lately begun to bestow the vanity and the va¬ 
pidity of his conversation upon me more often and more plenti¬ 
fully than I, with all my politeness, could find agreeable. I shall 
record only the last, as it will form rather a curious episode 
upon the ruling passion. Tho wind was nearly aft, trending a 
little to the starboard quarter, the breeze moderate, and the day 
joyous in a brilliant sunshine, and the “Lively Sally” was racing 
with her own effluvium, which, active as she was, much to our 
satisfaction, she could not overtake! Honoria and I were silting, 
hand in hand, upon the taffrail, each of us wandciing through a 
little world of our own—now straitening, now releasing the tender 
clasp, as our fitful imaginings rose, lingered, and departed, in 
our minds. As we ihustsate in a blissful distraction, happy, yet 
conscious of the miseries that were darkening around us, the loo 
shrewd and unwelcome tisag|b of Mr. Sillis appeared suddenly 
close to us. We neither of us saw him approach. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I’ve a particular sharpseunotionnhat you 
two slick-away-roarers are a considerable cutyous family. You’ve 
been spying into one another’s eyes this last half hour.” 

**Havc we?” said I, a little embarrassed; “ havelfe? But 
what better could we look at, ca^lain?” 

“0, why, that’s as that is—but our main-royal draws tarnation 
well. The ‘Lively Sally’s’ a regular clipper, [calculate; but va¬ 
nity is a pitfall for the feet of man, and a stumbljpg-block for the 
righteous.” , 

“Now don’t be sentimental, Mr. Sillis; anything but that.” 

“ Come, come, Mr. Spaniolc, was not yod and that young strip 
a-doing the sentimental particularly ’cute just now—looking, as the 
scriptures saith, for the moles in each other’s eyes—more beams 
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than motes, 1 speculate, in one at least, in those blue peepers of 
pretty face s.” 

“ What do you mean, sir ?” 

That I don’t palaver as much sentiment in three days as you 
two acts and looks in thi^e minutes. Ay, you may cast of that 
sheepshank in your hands, but its 'nation true for all that.” 

The constant exposure to the sun a*nd air had already made too 
ruddy the cheek of Honoria—now a lOVt^^er red rushed through 
the glowing crimson—no, it was only—iiHwas merely the blush 
of indignation. Not knowing what the man meant, or fearing that 
he meant too much, I suddenly changed the subject, by asking 
him if he had had a run of luck the previous evening. lie bright¬ 
ened up at the question, yet it did not afferif him all the pleasure 
that I anticipated. 

There is scarcely anything to win,” said he, shaking his head 
mournfully, “ scarcely anything There’s Timothy Clayton, the 
carpenter, has rather won than Iw^—greedy, over-reaching ras¬ 
cal—will only play at all-fours, and 1 calculate he cheats mainly. 
No, I’ll have nothing to do with him—wish you’d take him in 
hand.” 

“ Why should I? ” 

“ Yes—know you’re sharp as a wild cat—heard of your being 
booked up always to win. Got the trick at the hells in London, 
on course.” 

“ But I’ve no money wherewith to play with this carpenter.” 

“ Advance ^ou a hundred dollars directly on your nigger, and 
for all interest only ask to go your halves in your winning—so 
pelt away.” 

“ This is excessively kind of you—I feel it as very great kind¬ 
ness indeed. One hundred dollars on themegro—play with the 
carpenter at all-fours—yours the h^lf of the winnings. It is kind 
—especially the last condition.” 

“Always told you so—always said that you would find me an 
uncommon, prehy-considerably, out-of-the-way kind sort of man, 
with a great deal of sympathy for the unfortunate. Ah, Mister 
Spaniole^lo relieve the wretched is one of the first duties of hu¬ 
manity—but you don’t like sentiment though it comes from the 
heart; so let us send f«T the darpenter—you can play very well 
here—better let me lend you a pack of cards, though.” 

“Not just now—we’ll dispatch that little affair by-and bye, to 
your satisfaction, depend upon it. But now let me correct a little 
mistake of yours—1 de love senlimewt dearly, let it come from 
whence it will—even from the heart of a gambler—1 love it for 
its own sake; therefore, mark you, Captain Sillis, as you afforded 
me a very great supply of this valuable article lately, some of it 
hangs about my heart heavily—how could I reconcile it to my 
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conscience to impoverish and perhaps ruin this*poor carpenter, 
althou{Th he docs cheat, a little at all-fours, and will not let others 
cheat him at loo, monte, or brag.” 

“Sir,” said the American, “now I honour you much—I find 
you are a man after my own heart. • These very reflections 
troubled me at first, so I reflected again—nothing like reflecting 
twice, when once won’t do-^especially when you have a point to 
carry with your consciew.v;:’' Try it, sir—you’ll find^ the stiffest 
conscience listen to reason in time—[ have won nearly all the 
money due to every, one? in the ship—conscientiously, sir, con¬ 
scientiously, or Nathaniel Sillis would not have won it.” 

“ Now we come to the point—make that clear to me, and this 
carpenter of yours shajl be beaten high and low, and he shall 
never score Jack for the loss of the game.” 

“ A certain class of persons, poverty keeps virtuous. Poyerty 
will not let a man get drunk, or^gormandise, or run after the 
allurements of naughty womcpj/lt is a'great destroyer, is vanity 
in dress. Poverty and idleness cannot exist together. Poverty 
makes men laborious, and go to sea« and take more spermaceti 
whales for the good of the community at large. I labour hard 
for the good of the community.” 

“ Oh ! I see—the sacrifices you make are great. But what will 
the owners say, when your crew return to port, after three years’ 
labour, ragged and pennyless ? ” 

“Why, I’m principal owner myself.” 

“But the other owners?” , 

“ They’ll be gla^ of it. The men must be off again directly.” 

“But the authorities of the town?” ® 

“All owners of vessels too.”- 

“ Now I perfectly understand it. You make great sacrifices for 
the public weal. But yoiyr regard also must be great.” 

“ My properly is.” 

“So my remark must be understood. You have ajarge and 
numerous family?” 

“Know better than that.” 

“Numerousand dependent relations?” 

“ Not a soul I care for in the world.” 

“No friends—no ob[ccti|of Icfve—of»charity?” 

• “ I am not a fool—but Nathaniel Sillis. 

“ Then, in the name of all that is rational, for what purpose do 
you continue amassing wealth at your age; and labour to wring 
from the hard hands of yoar own crew the painfully-earned wages 
of their toils and privations? ” • 

“ Told you before—to keep them virtuous.” 

“ As regards them—but as i’ega|^ds yourself. What do you 
want with all this money ? ” 
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What do I'Want it for? I do want it—and more—more- 
much more. Did I say there was nobody I cared for ? I hid it 
in my very heart. Tiicro is one I care for—one i live for—to 
ruin—to bofjgar—to cast out of his splendid home.” 

‘‘Who is he?” 

“The first merchant—the first man in our place—or was.” 

“ What did he do to you?” 

“ When I was a young fellow, anh ^5 were strictlj*’ governed 
in our parish, he put me in the slocks playing at cards on a 
Sunday. By cards he shall be ruined yet—if money and hale can 
do it. And what can they not do in the hands of an injured and 
an honest man ? ” 

“ I was going to correct a little mista|^e*of yours—to tell you 
exactly what you are; but I will postpone it at present, for the 
breeze is freshening. There are a few black, ugly clouds in the 
south-east, and you had belieryakc in your royals, and have hands 
by your top-gallant sheets and lij^/lyards, if the gentlemen playing 
their various games will permit themselves to be disturbed.” 

“ You’re right, master, affirmatc. Uands up, shorten sail.” 

And thus ended my last sustained conversation with a nautical 
and sentimental gambler. 

The peaceful, prosperous, playful, playing days of the “ Lively 
Sally ” were rapidly drawing to a close. Without a metaphor, 
her captain had not done speaking many minutes before she threw 
up her hand, and threw dowji her cards, in a very droll, yet a 
very ominou^ manner. I have before observed, that the men 
would sometimes, when sent aloft in a huriy, thrust into their 
bosom their cards, in order that they might not be tampered with 
by those left below. Four of the maintop-men were having a 
comfortable game at long whist, penny points, in the maintop. 
One of those who was sent up to furl the royals, happened to be 
dealer, so, according to custom, he placed the whole pack between 
his canvass shirt and his breast-bone, and went ^nd laid out on 
the yarc^’’: owin^' to a violent pitch, and a sudd<*n gust of wind, the 
fift|»“two cards wer^! ^discharged from their resting place, and 
fluttered^^n all directions about the rigging, so that the ship 
seemed to be making her way through a cloud of coloured paste¬ 
board. But few fell (|n the dcck,|^he rest whirling, darting, 
rising, and sinking, with the eddies of the wind, finally settled 
upon the now half-angry bosom of the ocean, for the amusement 
of the dolphins) porpoises, and barracoutas—or any other odd 
fish who might understand thent^—and never did a pack of cards 
turn up for so large ,a pool before. 

The breeze gradually freshened, and the commander and his 
crew were now obliged to occupy themselves with more serious 
subjects than was even that 'of juggling from each other their re- 
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spcctiyo properties. The rigging began to strain, the masts to 
bend, and the ship’s timbers to creak. Sail after sail was reduced^ 
and now the ocean began to toss about his multitudinous arms, to 
moan over his vast surface, and burthen the winds with his 
ceaseless and plashing sighs. 


• CHAPTER XXXV. 


crowded with events, and moiirnrul with the fate of the “Lively Sally," is this chapter— 
the end of the game and^f the gamester, and the opening of new scenes. 

• 

This was the first time that Hpndria beheld the rising of a 
storm, and W siiul seemed to rise wilhtit. The increasing wind 
was still neanyisaft, and the vessel seemed to be striving with it 
in an emulous race, whilst the vexed billows foamed and bayed 
after it vainly, and were left alternately behind, like wearied 
hounds that strain and fail in the chase of some noble stag. As 
yet, there was no actual danger, but much to be apprehended. 
The storm continued gradually increasing, not in sudden gusts, 
but equably, as when some heaven-gifted orator, who, haranguing 
the multitude, grows into pathos and into passion, until he moves 
the minds of thousands, and concentrating them into one, hurls 
the mental shock ngdinst an altar or a throne. 

The topsails were first doubly, and J|hen» closely reefed. The 
coming tempest seemed to disdain to take its weak opponent, 
man, by surprise. The €pirit that guided it appeared to say to 
us, Come, and we will wrestle together on the ocean. Gird up 
your loins for the struggld;—Ue firm, and waver not, but let us 
contend like foes worthy of each other. Let there be no mean 
surprise—no subterfuge—no ambu^ade. Lisiea to the*blasts of 
my unearthly trumpets. Mark how the waves leap to the echoes. 
I am the strong South-East. Prepare yciprselves. Lo! I come.” 

** 1 hear the god of the tempest talMng to me,” saicTHonoria. 
“ How awful—how magnificent-yhow terrible is his voice—and 
yet how beautiful! Hold to me—support me, Aident—I can no 
longer face his breathings. How the ship reels! Large as she 
is, now she seems to me but as a particle of dustj30unding before 
the breath of the mighty In^visiblo. Ardent, my brother, is there 
danger?” 

“ Not yet, my sister.” 

** But what is that bustle and knocking that 1 hear in the after¬ 
cabin?” • 
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They arc only, my dear love, putting up, shipping they call 
it, the dead-lights—that is, barricading the cabin windows against 
the assaults of the wave.” 

“ What a dismal term is that—dead lights!” 

“ It would be a curious speculation, my Ilonoria, to attempt 
to discover the origin of many of these sailors’ phrases, almost 
as curious as speaking on the subjectjust now. Had ypu not better 
go below?.” 

‘‘ If there be danger, no—and if there be not—that cabin is the 
last place to which I would confine myself With what a measured, 
yet mighty intensity the hurricane increases!” 

It does indeed.” ^ 

“ Would it not be truly noble, could wh take wings to ourselves, 
and dart over these boiling surges, and outspccd this blast ? Noble 
sport. Ardent—would it not be glorious?” 

** You may do it, Honoria, even now—no .win^ can outstrip 
the flight of the mind; it is a strange and a bold^wsh you utter, 
my sister.” 

“ Yes, and ’tis belter I should do so; what circumstances may 
make me yet, I know not. Scenes like these, and scenes^ Ardent, 
that will be remembered, must make me either an Amazon, or 
destroy me. And yet 1 feel that I want, yes, in spite of all my 
boasting, greatly want some sustaining feeling—some grand prin¬ 
ciple for which I would struggle to live, or in which 1 would 
rejoice to die. Do you hear me. Ardent? the roar of the waters 
has become'terrible.” 

“I hear you perfeetly,JIonoria; your silver and bell-like tones 
are beautifully distinct amidst these hoarse rushings of uncouth 
sounds.” 

** And yet I hardly hear myself.” 

“Stand more closely under th'e bulwark, and speak on, there 
is a comfort in your voice. I want no sustaining,principle whilst 
Ilonorik is nea-.’ me.” ,i 

*“ Thank you, Avdent. Thank you, my brother. How lone 
and solitary we appear—^no one comes nigh us; and methinks 
that there is a sickly terror on the faces of those than I see at the 
wheel. How they seepi to l?4)our—and there are four—must 
there now be fbur to do that which I have seen one do, listlessly, 
and by his single hand? ” 

“ There mus:. Those men need much of their strength, and 
all their watchfulness, to keep the ship flying before the wind, 
straight, like an arrow shot from a bow. The least error, the 
least remissness on their part, and the ship would fly into the 
wind, and be instantly on her beam ends.” 

“ What is that, brother t” 
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“The ship will have her side turned to the wind, and will turn 
over.” 

“ Horrible! and must this be so ?” 

“ We are in ihe hands of God. Crouch down more ; it seems 
to me that no one could face this blast a^d live.” 

Sealed on the deck, close under the lee of the bulwark, and with 
our arms interlaced, we waited patiently, yet with thrilling awe, 
for the eveflt. Since Jugup.'.nS had been on board this vessel, he 
had, with many amusing airs ofpomposity, enacted the gentleman. 
He perfectly well knew that his passage was paid for, and he had 
hitherto shown himself infinitely above the degradation of soiling 
his ebony hand by touching a rope. But nbw, we caught a glimpse 
of him, dancing about tjie deck, not only working with all his 
energies, but also, by his gesticulations, directing and encouraging 
others. However, he came not near u/. The ship still flew be¬ 
fore the wind. 

“Talk tof^ne. Ardent. Let rt:ehear the sound of your voice. 
It maybe dir last conversation. Joyful we cannot make it. Let 
it be tranquil and tender. Tell me, of the green fields of my 
father’s England—of the England of your infancy—the land you 
love so much.” 

“ With all my heart, Honoria—in all but three or four months 
of the year the smiling fatness of that land is wonderful. There 
are vales in the midland counties that appear to burst the very 
bosom of the earth with overabounding fertility—the quiet and 
humble cottages-” 

But this pitiable urtempt to cheat the dreadful scene of its hor¬ 
rors was interrupted by a piercing shri^ frbm my sister. 

“What, what, my brother, is all this?—see the ruin that is 
upon us!” , 

“Have we not made our minds up to the worst? I will not 
ask you not to tremble, “’ll is nothing but the three topmasts 
snapped off clean in the caps. You see, now, we have nothing 
but the foresail set, and that, owing* to the tremendous 'force of 
the wind, they dare not clew up. The ship*will steer the better 
for it.—Look not among the wreck, Honoria—TwereJIlpt you 
should not.” 

There were several mangled bodies j9rushed to the deck by 
the fall of the top-hamper, and our dog Bounder had a narrow 
escape as he plunged through the entangled rigging. 

I remember but little more of this disastr^ day. The waves 
wore beaten down by the wind, aad the \^hole surface of the sea 
was covered with a while haze, that looked half vapour and half 
snow. The atmosphere was darkened, and nothing could be seen 
above but a lurid haze; for a space of less than two minutes 
there appeared right a-head, and difectly in the ship’s course, 
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heavy masses of blackish-blue mountains belted as high as the 
maintop, with a ridge of foam of a dazzling whiteness. But the 
sounds that, for a few moments, burst upon us, were overwhelm¬ 
ing, and imagination can only give a faint idea of it, by sup¬ 
posing legions of demonc endeavouring to drown with hisses the 
thunders of the Almighty. 

What more do I know of all th^t immediately ensued? No¬ 
thing,-save that I felt my sister ci^°ping and cleaving more 

closely to my bosom—a shock, a hurling about of many things— 
a howling of eddying waters in my ear^, and all, for a time, was 
still. And then, methoijght, that I was lying upon a downy and 
velvet bed, and much need had I of such yielding softness beneath 
me, for my body seemed to me to be on^ entire bruise, and all 
the bones of my limbs tp be broken; and the loud strife of the 
waters with the winds and the rocks was still howling in my ears; 
but then that noise was not the voice of the waters to^me, but the 
hum of a vast multitude, among which rose theangr;^evilingsof 
human voices, and distinct execrations upon the name of Ardent 
Troughton. So powerful is the omnipotence of the mind in its 
health and its hallucination, that I conceived my whole situation 
at once. I then knew that 1 had never embarked on ftc ocean 
—that I had never seen father, mother, or family—that 1 had 
never been articled to a merchant in Lothbury—I had heard cer¬ 
tainly of such a person, or, at least, an indistinct rumour of him; 
but, in a few moments, I lived out a whole foregone existence —1 
was a knight—I had undertaken to prove the innocence of a fair 
damsel falsely accused—I had been overthrown in the lists—there 
was no strength, or fortifude, or virtue in me—I was the derision 
of a reviling crowd, so I resolutely kept my eyes closed, resolving 
to die by a mighty effort of the will, and 1 fancied I had suc¬ 
ceeded. ^ 

But the grim hunter, Death, that pursues us all so indefatigably, 
and overtakes us so surely, will, in his caprice, sometimes suffer 
himself to be pursued, and unsuccessfully. I had chased him 
into the cold vestibule of oblivion, but the mocker eluded me 
still, At led me many a weary step through romantic scenes, 
gorgeous temples, and fancy-built cities; and, emerging from 
those visionary regions'that s^iarate the mortal from the eternal 
world, I once more found myself breathing upon the green sod, 
a gentle breeze playing upon my face, bringing with it a thousand 
aromatic odoui^, with a bright sun above me, that dazzled my 
eyes into blindness each time (hat 1 attempted to open them. 1 
was again Ardent Treughton, the Wrecked Merchant. 
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CHAPTER XXXVi. 

I 

I am now trulj^^' Uie shipwrecked t]>f oAnt," and being lost on a desolate coast, I come 
to myself, and find a companion beside me—am forced to set up housekeeping upon a 
small capital. 


Nomoreofthe dangersofsea—of hurricane—ofwrecks. Ocean, 
thy magnificence shall no more win me to do thee honour; thou 
hast ever been my greatest enemy—when the calm smiled and 
nestled on thy illimitable bosom, it was ever to betray me. When 
there the winds pursued each other in madness, I was ever driven 
over thy deeps Irite the murderer fleeing from vengeance; and 
yet, old Ocean, I tell thee I defy thee. Nothing have 1 asked of 
thee but the cogl and translucent gr^ve of thy depths, and that 
hast thou refused me, my ever greatest enemy : for weeks and 
months my body lay a willing ^ ictim upon thy billowy altars, yet 
the offering was refused, and then thou heavedst mo as some¬ 
thing loathsome from off thy breast to peril my immortal soul by 
temptations almost beyond mortal sufferance. 

And yet, thou sea, whom the mer^ great in song have named 
“multitudinous,” what arc thy tempests howling along thine un¬ 
echoing waters, coiirfiared to those of my passion-tossed soul ? 
Verily no more than the lightest breez'\ ofnhc south that wan¬ 
tonly lifts the fair small curl on the white forehead of beautiful 
infancy. But the fearful ttnd continued struggle in that desolate 
island has long been over—and did I conquer? Alas! yes and 
no. Reason and conscience"' were strangely at variance; these two 
powerful gods strove together in the human temple, and in their 
strife shook it to desolation. Conscicnec at length conquere\l; and, 
fbr a time, reason, the vanquished, and the .coward, fled. But 1 
speak in vain parables. I must away with these reminiscences of 
pure thought. I have lived to know that the greatest of all bles¬ 
sings is the power to forget. Let nr«,' for a, space, chronicle action 
only, and leave the working of the mind untold. 

1 was prone on my back upon the earth, my body one universal 
ache, all my senses steeped in agonizing lassitudoj and the many 
painful attempts to open my eyes v» ere protracted by the dazzling 
brightness of what 1 at length knew to be an almost vertical son. 

I struggled to alter my position, and I then found my bosom op¬ 
pressed by some heavy substance. In time I contrived to lie upon 
my side, and then 1 gradually accusCbmed my eyes to bear the 
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brightness of the almost intolerable day. A gentle breeze came 
across the dimpling waters, that brought __wiih it a delicious sense 
of life, and something like vigour to my frame. I now discovered 
that I was lying upon a fine sand, nearly as white as drifted snow, 
which was singularly cc^nlrasied by numerous tufts of the most 
verdant grass bursting through its bed. 

There was something so invigorating in the breeze, and in my 
change of position, that I felt it a*^))^itive happiness; and this 
sensation I wished to prolong to the utmost, dreading to antici¬ 
pate, and fearing to find my situation surroupdcd by horrors. As 
yet 1 seemed to be dreaming, or if awake, all consciousness centred 
in self. But memory slowly began to dispel the mists that hung 
before her terrible pictures, and gave to,/iife the rending ship, the 
engulphing waters, and my clinging sister—thelast idea was enough 
—I called upon her name~the desolate shore rang to the sounds 
of Honoria!" 

The call of despair w'as heard—T sat up—in all the pallor of 
death her beautiful face lay in my lap, her fingers were entangled 
in the lappel of my coat, dress was rent from, my bosom, and 
her grasp was not to be removed. I looked upon her for some 
moments in stupor—1 could not comprehend the event of my 
misery. 1 think that 1 must have fainiei!, for 1 cannot else account 
for my inactivity, ortho oblivion that ensued upon my first seeing 
this dreadful spectacle. 

At length, I remember njp, that, not being able to unfasten 
her rigid fingers from my torn dress, I cut away, with my penknife, 
the portion that they held; and the sun growing every moment 
moreinsupporiably hot, arose, and rallying all my energies to 
overcome the faint sickness that was upon me, I lifted the body 
in my arms, to bear it away to the shad^ of many an unknown 
tree that 1 discovered inland a few yards from me. An ecstatic 
thrill shot through me, when laying her blanched cheek against 
mine, I found that it was not cold, that her lips, were still red, 
and that the blood was oozrig from a slight wound in her temple. 
She lived—^it was enpugh. What sovereign elixir—what magH 
medicine could have given me more strength? The burden of 
her weigfit was no longer heavy. She lived! I was in prowess 
a Goliath—in fortitude ^ hero^ I could have laughed for joy, had 
it not been for an irrepressible passion of tears ihat came to my 
relief. Again, I was supremely, madly happy—she lived—for 
what ? • i 

The awful question occurred to me^ but I drowned it—I pushed 
the horrid thought under the waters—I strangled it as I would 
have strangled the assassin of my mother; but it rose again to 
the surface—it would not be slain. Honoria lived—and for 
what ? 
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1 placed her under the grateful shade of a wide-spreading tree, 
of a genus totally unknown to me; but from whose leaves there 
continually distilled, in large drops, dews of a refreshing coolness, 
and there arose around us a gentle mist of refreshing and aro¬ 
matic odours. The turf upon which lysate was more like moss 
than grass; the spot was deliciously cool, and had even the surpris¬ 
ing effect of enabling me tho^better to sustain a raging thirst that 
till then h!id been preying upon my vitals. 

Having placed Honoria upon the cool and soft grass, and 
adjusted her torn habiliments over her beautiful person, I left 
her for a moment, and repaired to some bushes, amongst which 
I saw a vast plant growing, with scoop-shaped leaves, in the hol¬ 
lows of which, as 1 suijpccted, [ found much limpid water, either 
from the rains of the late storm, or the dews of the previous 
night. These leaves I cut away with,m*y knife, taking care to lose 
none of the liquid that was contained in their hollows. With this 
water I moisteniJd my lips. I found It extremely cold, with a 
slightly bitter, and a somewhat stringent taste, by no means un¬ 
pleasant ; but whether wholesome o{ not, then and there it would 
have been useless to have thought upon. 

With these vegetable cups I approached my sister, and taking 
herheadgentlyuponmy lap, I proceeded to drop the water between 
her lips. 1 distinctly perceived a faint breathing. I found »lso 
that the blood was stealing languidly through her veins. At 
length she breathed forth a deep sigh, and her lustrous blue eyes 
opened upon me •, the look shook me to the soul-r-there was a 
smile in them so dkep and so blissful, that they seemed to have 
borrowed their beneficent light from %bofe—and then her lips 
gently moved. At first, no sounds issued from them —1 bent my 
ear over them, and therr I heard her say, with a pause between 
each word, “ Ardent, I am so happy—I thought that I should 
never bring you to life a^ain.’* She then drew me towards her¬ 
self, with a gentle, an almost imperceptible pressure of the arm, 
that had hitheAo hung lifelessly rouBd my neck, her head fell on 
my bosom, her eyes closed, and a blissful plumber enfolded her 
in its shadowy and downy wings. 1 looked upon her q^she slept 
— the rigidity of her features had passed away, and given place 
to a serene expression of lovelit^ss, a ^calm delight. A whole 
heaven of content was written upon her countenance. Even smiles 
began to dimple round the corners of her mouth, and the elo¬ 
quent blood” to sing the song of triumph of returning beauty in 
her cheeks. . 

• a 

And then I aroused me up to meditation. I looked upon the 
transcendent loveliness sleeping in my arms—and casting my eyes 
on the'solitude that surrounded me, 1 shuddered. I became one 
vast principle of thought. Everythhig physical seemed to be 
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driven from me,- and scattered to the viewless winds. Fever no 
longer raced through my pulses—thirst had ceased to squeeze my 
heart like a dry sponge grasped in the hand—and hunger no 
longer fed upon the principle of life. During that prolonged and 
healthful sleep of Honoipa, 1 lived over my life again. Not an 
event escaped me. It appeared to me that I had the supernatural 
power of controlling time itself—ofi making one of its hours do 
the work of almost a quarter of a century. 

Again 1 advanced and retreated in innocent flirtations with the 
five Misses Falck—again 1 posted up the books of their respec¬ 
table father, and treated with a contemptuous kindness his fine 
and city-bred sons. Again 1 listened to the superstitions of the 
enthusiastic and honest Gavel—was again Wrecked with him, and 
saw, once more, his noble self-immolation. Again, 1 first saw 
my sister, and unknowing her as such, profanely dared to love. 
Again, I fought with the pirate Manuel for the lives of my parents 
—and long, very long, i dwelt on that blood-stained scene;— 
and here 1 paused—here 1 made my memory linger. And were not 
all these retrospections madness? Another would have thought 
of the present moment, and of the immediate future—but these I 
shunned as i would a city teeming with the plague. 1 could look 
guiltlessly, and somewhat proudly, upon the past—but the present 
vms to me a mingling of bliss and torture almost insupportable— 
the future full of pitfalls and gulfs, on a path that led to perdition. 

Yes, that present was a fierce blending of agony and happiness 
—for she was confidingly sleeping in my arms—my sister! Would 
she awake to die here with hunger? Hooked around me, and saw 
the many shrubs and trees bearing fruits—some of them must be 
wholesome—and not far away I recognised the stately cocoa-nut 
tree, with its long fan-like leaves, and*its clustering fruit embed¬ 
ded in their centre—these, I knew at once, from the many draw¬ 
ings and engravings that I had seen of them. No, our danger lay 
not in hunger—but in a foe more dreadful. 

Again I forted my mindeto recur to my father and mother— 
that father, so mild, and sensible, and upright—that mother, so 
beautiful, so noble, and tender—^and both, though so lately known, 
so deeply loved. I persuaded myself that they were dead. With 
a wilful grief I conjured up the manner of their dying— I saw the 
flowing of their blood —1 heard their last ejaculations—I fancied 
that they even blessed me and Honoria as they died : the picture 
grew too affecting, loo tender for me, and I began to weep. At 
first the tears appeared to bo wrung from me slowly, and each as 
it fell gave birth to a pang. At length they fell more copiously, 
and brought with them a strange solace—a feeling of comfort. 
Yes, weeping may sometimes be a pleasure—’tis a pity that man’s 
nature denies this consolation so savagely to man. 
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1 had thus been chewing ihe cud of bitter fancies, and Honoria 
had been sleeping more than three hours. The sun had made a 
considerable progress fh his downward course, towards the wood- 
crowned hills in the west, when my hot tears falling upon the 
brow of my sister, she awoke. She kissj^d me affectionately, and 
then gently said, “Ardent, my beloved friend, where are we?” 

“AlasI my sister —1 know, not.” 

“And you have been weciJing.” 

“Strangely—passionately.” 

“Why, kindest, best of brothers?—but silly, silly girl, to ask 
you why.” 

“Not for ourselves—not for ourselves, 0 my Honoria, did I 
weep; but our present afflictions are enough.” 

“Say not so—I know*of none—are you not with me?” 

“ Fond and foolish girl.” • 

“ Yes, I am foolish, very silly, do* you know. Ardent? And 
yet to mention al«such a time—pardon me, but—1 feel that 1 am 
perishing with hunger—do you not blush for me?” 

“Why, why,^Honoria? This seeiys a bountiful land. Look, 
between those picturesque rocks, nearly on the water’s edge, are 
trees that bear for us both a refreshing and a nutritious repast 
—but 1 fear to leave you here alone.” 

“ 1 will rise and go with you—we will never part more.” 

“Never.” 

As she arose, and I was drawing her to me with a tender em¬ 
brace, a slight scream of pain or of terror shot through my brain. 
The volumes that Ix^ad in that scream were terrible^—and yet it 
was, with her, but a simple expression yf physical pain. 

“Oh, Ardent, look at the back of my neck.” 

1 examined it, and found the flesh nearly lacerated, by the deep 
indentation of the teeth'of the upper and lower jaw of some ani¬ 
mal. 1 told her what 1 had observed. She passed her hand two 
or three times over her brow, and said, “Everything is in con¬ 
fusion hero, AWent. 1 was going to^ask you by what mlans we 
were brought hither. Now i remember me^ 4 hat 1 found myself 
on yonder white sand, endeavouring to recal you to life. How 
1 came there 1 know not. 1 thought that you had ^rne me 
through the whirl of waters. Ahj Ardent, you did—you did— 
and thus almost exhausted your own life to preserve mine.” 

“ No, love, a merit so glorious is not mine. I only remember 
having clasped you firmly in what 1 conceived to be the embrace 
of death. On the conirary, when I, first awoke to consciousness, 
1 found you apparently lifeless, but evidently having rescued me, 
for a part of iny coat was held firmly in your grasp.” 

“How could we both have been saved?” 

“1 know not—let us advance to th(» scene itself.” 
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Forgetting oor hunger, ve stood upon the beach, on the spot 
vherc we had found ourselves in the morning. The view was one 
of a peculiar loveliness. The white sanded beach extended in a 
curve from north to south, for about two miles, and we had been 
cast ashore in the deepest part of the bight. The horns of this 
bay terminated in two headlands of jagged, lofty, and terrific 
rocks, yet even on these, so genial was the climate to vegetation, 
many beautiful plants and shrubs bad taken root. 

The chord of the arc was one nearly straighi line of continuous 
surf, extending from headland to headland. This was probably 
formed by a coral reef. Along this line, the turmoil of the vexed 
waters was astounding; though, as we looked around us, there 
was a calm in the heavens, and all neaf us on the waters, and 
beyond the surge. Yet on it a riot of bubbling foam was dashing, 
like distant thunder. Beyond us the long unbroken heave of the 
sea rose and fell gently; yet when its quiet swell touched that 
magic line, it seemed diiven into sudden madness. It was there 
a contention of the waters, awful to look upon. 

“AVc must have passed through that! ” said toy sister, closing 
towards me, and shivering. “We must have passed through 
that, and in the midst of that dreadful storm.” 

“ It must have been the storm that enabled us to pass through 
it. The waves must have risen high above the reef to have borne 
IIS over it, so little bruised as we find ourselves.” 

“But why, .\rdenl—has not this miracle of preservation hap¬ 
pened to others ? ” 

“It may have, and yet we know it not; when the vessel plunged 
into the abyss of waters-we alone were on the sternmost part of 
the- ship, the most remote from the point of concussion—the stu¬ 
pendous wave that dashed her head umongst the sunken rocks, 
and strewed her in pieces, must have been followed by another 
equally large, that sweeping us, linked together in each other’s 
arms, over the barrier, thus insured our safety, and ours only, 
for we were the only substances that were detached from the 
vessel. Even thecncn, in the latter part of the storm, had lashed 
themselves to the rigging or on the decks, and all must have gone 
down with the vessel in the deep on the outside of the reef.” 

“But this drcadl^l reef, my, brother, seems at least half a mile 
from where we stand—what bore us to the shore?” 

“The impetuous waves—at least, lean assign no other cause.” 

“ A horrible thought comes over me, Ardent. What awoke 
me when I found you lying, as I thouglft, dead upon the sand ? 
It must have been the pain of this wound in my neck, made by 
some wild beast. We shall be devoured, unarmed as you are. 

I must have cried out, and thus startled the monster away. We 
are utterly defenceless, and must sleep no more.” 
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*^On this there is no use speculating. But few of these islands 
contain animals of any size to be dreaded, even by an unarmed 
man; let us see what we can procure for food.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

« 

A tiNSue of expedients—hard to put a good face upon the matter when there is but lidle 
prospect of making use of the teelh—I Knd that 1 am but low in the scale of clliiih.iif; 
animals. 


We now turned our steps to the clumps of cocoa-nut trees, and, 
in so doing, wo mutually felt how physically weak wo had be¬ 
come; yet each of us assumed a strength that was not possessed, 
to cheer, and if possible, to support each other. When wc had 
arrived beneath ^eso trees, that for iJie present, were to be the 
storehouses from which life itself must be supported, we found 
the fruit far beyond our reach; it was therefore most providential 
for us that we discovered five of them had fallen from over 
ripeness. Of these five, one only, which had recently dropped, 
contained the refreshing and milky juice that we so eagerly sought 
for. This we shared between us, and ate the greater part of the 
fruit that lined the inte,rior of the shell. This was the first meal 
that we made upon this island, for such we conjectured it to be— 
a frugal and a crude meal truly, but still !ln invigorating one. 

As we sat upon the sands, after our repast, the distant surf 
still roaring in our ears, •the idea of our utter solitude seemed si¬ 
multaneously to strike our %ouls«withidread; for, after gazing at 
each other anxiously for some moments, we broke out together 
in nearly the san»e expression, Honoria in Spanish and I ig Eng¬ 
lish, “ How awful is this wilderness 1^’ 

“ And yet,” resumed 1 , “ ought we not to more than thank¬ 
ful—to be grateful? God grant that our solitude may»not be 
made more solitary. One of us might be taken from the other. 
I would sooner die on the wreck lh8n linger life out here alone.*’ 
“ That solitude never can be mine, Ardent; I would not, I 
could not, survive you an hour. But see, the sun is already be¬ 
hind the mountains. The shadows of night are steliling over us, 
and I am growing chilly.” • * • 

“ Do not despond, my beloved Honoria.” 

“ 0 no. Ardent—my spirits are growing lightsome. My lord 
and king—for surely you must be sovycign of the land—a poor 
shipwrecked maiden prays of you your royal hospitality—a cham- 
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ber, a couch, and a leech, for my limbs are growing weary and 
my wound, from some ravenous animal of your majesty’s domi¬ 
nions, stiff.” 

** Fair princess,” said I, smiling languidly—for doubtless, 
by your beauty and the’^dignity of your carriage, although dis¬ 
guised as a seafaring youth, you can be no less, I will give unto 
thee not the half only, but the whole of my kingdom. Myself 
will be your leech, and as we marvellously lack servitors, we 
will also be your chamberlain, and your, guard through the night; 
but sorry are we to add, that your sleeping-room is yet to be 
found. But does not this banter sound hollow and mockingly? 
Honoria, we have as yet used only the (language of affection— 
we should, before this, have used that oi piety and of prayer for 
our more than miraculous deliverance.” 

** You say rightly, my brother. He who gives the bird its 
nest and the wild beast tis den, will not surely, utterly desert us, 
whilst we duly honour His name and bend submissively to His 
holy will.” ^ 

“ And, Honoria, we will not pray apart as heretofore.” 

** Surely not, my Ardent; henceforward and for ever my God 
is your God, and your faith in him my faith. You are more elo¬ 
quent than I; give words to the grateful aspirations of my soul 
—pray, and aloud.” 

We knelt together upon the sands, prayed, and felt supported 
and comforted. I then examined the wound, or rather bile, on 
the back of Honoria’s neck. It was of no cttnsequence, though, 
from the discoloration ,l;)etween the marks of the two rows of 
teeth, it must have been very painful. Nowhere was the skin 
abraded, yet the identation made by every tooth was distinctly 
visible. It struck me as having been the morsure of an old ani¬ 
mal. All I could do was t8 bind round her neck my own silk 
handkerchief, merely to keep from it the chill of the evening. 
Our cldihes had long before dried upon us by the heat of the sun. 
We had lately led ,a life of too great exposure to fear from any 
attack of what is generally called cold. 

Hand Vn hand, we walked up from the beach to where the rocks, 
trees, herbage, and underwoqd, were fantastically intermingled. 
Though the distance was not more than a few hundred yards, owing 
to the extreme purity of the atmosphere affording no refraction 
for the light, it was nearly dark before we reached the spot most 
likely to afford us a resting-place for the night. I saw, at once, 
that we had made a great mistake in not sooner seeking for our 
covert. However, Honoria bore up wonderfully. For myself, 
wben I found the dried leaves crackling under ray feet, I could 
have thrown myself dowrp upon them and slept, regardless of 
danger from beast or reptile, so weary did T feel myself : but 
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this danger I would not permit my gentle companion to encounter. 

I soon found that it, was useless to penetrate into the interior, 
for, owing to the thickness of the foliage, the darkness was in¬ 
tense. I therefore looked along the face of the isolated rocks 
that fronted the sea. I was just upon tlje point of recommending 
Ilonoria to lie down and repose beneath one of them that arched 
over the sanded turf considerably, when I perceived something 
very dark*on the surface of another rock close by. About as high 
from the earth as ray own face 1 discovered a hollow embedded 
in the solid stone, no'great dimensions, but sufficiently exten¬ 
sive to receive a human body much larger than that of Honoria, 
when lying horizontally. I groped about it with my hands, and 
found the bottom of tjtis niche level and perfectly smooth, and 
free from any substance. The place was not altogether unlike a 
sleeping bcith, built up against a ship’s side. 

“ You see, Honoria,” said T, joyfully, “ Providence has not 
deserted us. It*has given you a bed-diambcr in the living rock. 
Your couch will be hard, but it is perfectly dry, and you will 
sleep securcd-/rom the dews of th^ night. Here no wild beast 
can reach you. But I will first of all go and gather some of those 
leaves that just now rustled so loudly beneath our feet.” 

** No, no. Ardent; you shall not leave me. Besides, what in¬ 
sects might you not put beneath my head among the leaves. I 
have heard of scorpions, centipedes, and other horrors. No 
couch can be hard enough to refusjp me a balmy repose whilst my 
dear brother is beside me.” , 

“You are righi, Honoria; I must select your bedclothes by 
daylight. Now% my beloved, as the darkness grows so black, let 
me lift you in at once, and may all good angels guard you.” 

When I had laid her gently in this stony recess, by lifting her 
up in my arms, and she had composed herself, she exclaimed 
cheerfully, “ Ardent, llfis is*beauliful—it is quite commodious, 
and under iqy head 1 find a natural pillow. Come in. Ardent, 
there is plenty of room.” « * 

“ Not for kingdoms, Honoria. I will watch here beneath you. 
Believe me, my love, that I feel neither weary nor sleepy.” 

“I cannot suffer this; I will get out and come down to you. 
Why should I thus be in complete safety aiyl comparative comfort 
whilst you should be exposed to all the unknown dangers of this 
desolate place, and exposed to the cold of the night? f tell you 
there is plenty of room beside me—come, my vArdent. Do you 
cease to love me? Am ^not your sister?” 

“ You are a dear, a blessed, an innocent one. Urge me no 
more—I have just now sworn to the Great Being who created 
those brilliant stars that are now shedding iheir pure light upon 
us, to remain here beneath you all ?he night. 1 am not at all cold 
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—I shall, after a-space, probably sleep. Why do you sigh so 
piteously ? I tell you that I am growing quite happy. Say the 
Lord’s Prayer—then sleep, my beloved.” 

Kiss me first. Ardent, and I shall try.*’ 

I chastely pressed her lij^ to mine, and bidding God bless her, 
sate down at the base of the rock in deep meditation. After a 
pause of some time, her gentle voic^^^again fell upon my ear. 

“ Ardent, I cannot sleep.” 

“ What wants my love?” 

“ Nothing, Ardent, but to hear your voice, or not to hear that 
dull and mournful roaring of the surf.” 

“ Turn your face from it.” ^ 

I have; but I hear it stilly and it makes me think of the ship 
and all who have perished in it.” 

*‘Sing yourself gently to sleep, Honoria; you will then hear it 
no more.” 

■ 

“ I cannot sing anything profane after my last prayer for the 
night.” 

“There is your vesper hymn to the Virgin.” 

“ Bui it is popish. Ardent.” 

“ It is the pure offspring of a sinless heart, grateful to my cars, 
and doubtless acceptable to God.” 

“ May lie bless you. Ardent, as my heart now blesses you, for 
ever and ever.” 

And soon her soft voice rose from out the rock in gentle 
harmonies. The sounds mingled with the mournful booming of 
the ocean—the stars were shining in their peaceful brightness 
above— a holy calm stole over my soul—my head drooped upon 
my bosom—and I slept, ere the sound had ceased in my ears, 
the dreamless sleep produced by exhaustion and fatigue. 

Thus passed and ended the first (fay of our abode on Honoria 
Island. 

“Up, ydu sluggard—fie upon you, lie-a-bed ! ” were the words 
that awoke me on the following morning, pronounced in the most 
cheerful of all Honoria’s cheerful tones. “ Do you not see. Ar¬ 
dent, that it must be at least eight o’clock ? Why, this rock of 
your’s will shortly be so hot as to serve us for an oven to bake 
our breakfasts in—the sun'is shining on it so powerfully.” 

“ You are merry, my sweet sister. Have you been up long?” 

“ Down, you should say. Yes, and have performed my ablutions 
in the bath among those rocks, apd there, like Undine, made my 
toilet among tangled sea-weed. How do I look this morning?” 

“ Beautiful, most beautiful; but, it must be confessed, a little 
sun-burnt, and a good deal freckled. Really, sister, you have 
made the most of your wardoobe—and now for my bath and 
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breakfast. Would that the appliances for the latter were as vast 
as those for the former.” 

“ Come down with me to the beach among the rocks to the’ 
right, I will show you plenty of materials for breakfast, if you 
dare venture upon them.” ^ 

Taking me by the hand, she led me to where the debris of some 
granite formation, advancing far into the sea, showed a variety 
of grotcsc/lie forms. The rocks had shaped themselves into 
Gothic arches, Grecian columns, with fantastic capitals, long vaulted 
halls, floored only by the blue wave, and which seemed here to 
be eternally still, for the whole was belted in by the vast coral reef 
that I have so often before mentioned. There were also some 
grottoes that had bottoips more stable than the waters, and which 
would form cool and pleasant retreats in the heats of the mid¬ 
day. 

When I found myself among these natural structures, so gro¬ 
tesque and often !» beautiful, I could not repress my exclamations 
of astonishment and pleasure. “You have brought me, Honoria, 
to water palaces-^we must reside here during the day. See what 
beautiful seats these ledges of rock make round this almost per¬ 
fectly octagon room. How lofty is the ceiling, and how beautiful 
its fretwork—but the breakfast—that you know is the indispen¬ 
sable.” 

“ Well, come a little farther out—there the water is clear 
enough. If my eyes deceive me not there are oysters for you as 
big as dinner plates, and not very cfeep either—and^what I have 
heard the seamen call conchs—see, there they are in thousands— 
in what beautiful shells^^ey inhabit! ^nd see, that projecting 
point is actually covert with something like muscles. What 
beautiful fish, also, are darting to and fro. Come, Ardent, 1 am 
ready for breakfast.” *“ And so am I, Honoria; but I see that 
we must walk to our friends* the cocoa-nut trees, for it. The 
beautiful trans^jarency of the water deceives you as to its depth. 
The bottom, and the places that con(^in all these treasures, must 
be at least three or four fathoms beneath the surface. Alas! ow¬ 
ing to the faults of my education, 1 can swim but little, and cannot 
dive at all. Had we but Jugurtha here, we might far? sumptu¬ 
ously every day. I am but a poop, helpless J3eing, after all, Ho- 
noria.” 

“Say not so—I care nothing for a fish diet—^a cocoa-nut 
breakfast is a luxury. I will go and select some^pf the finest.” 

Having taken advantage of her absence to make my toilette also, 

1 found myself afterwards so much refreshed by my cool bathe in 
the sea, that I felt myself in perfect health and strength. Em¬ 
boldened by renovated forces, I even made the attempt to dislodge 
some of the shell-fish that seemed rx)t too deep; but though I 
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contrived to reach some of them, I could not stay beneath the 
water sufficiently lonf; lo detach them from their beds. 

* I said nothin^T of my unsuccessful attempts to Honoria when 
joined her, who was beneath the trees contemplating the fruit. 
There they were, it was true enough ; but it is a matter of some 
difficulty to breakfast heartily, whilst the food remains some forty 
feet suspended over the mouths that-are watering for them. 

“ Now, Ardent.” 

** Well, Honoria.” 

“ There are plenty there—a couple full of milk will serve us 
for the present,” 

** Yes; but how are we to get them ? ” 

**Shake the tree.” 

Well, we’ll try. It is as immoveable as the rock.” 

“You must climb up, Ar.dent.” 

I did not know whether I could climb till Thad tried; but I had 
my doubts about the matier. The stems of th6 trees were quite 
bare, and nearly smooth ; and so, alas! were my hands, I feared 
that I should not succeed ev^n so well as I could with my swim¬ 
ming and diving. However, 1 pul the best face 1 could upon the 
matter, and contrived to rise my legs at least a couple of feet 
from the ground, but my head rose not at all. 

Let naturalists say what they will, man is not—like bears, 
squirrels, and monkeys—a climbing animal. 

Honoria could not help laughing, awkwardly as we were both 
situated. She offered me her shoulders, which I accepted. By 
this assistance I placed myself about five feet' from the ground— 
ascend I could not, and, frr a long time,^was too much mortified 
to descend: there I remarned in medio—tutissimus cst it might have 
been, but the maxim applied only to thd* cocoa-nuts. At length, I 
was forced to come down with torn trousers and scratched hands. 

“ What a helpless creature your brother is,” said I, depreca- 
tingly. ^ 

“ Not at all—you are neither an ape nor a savage. You will 
learn to climb in tinw. We are hungry, but wo need not despair. 
We can, gfter all, eat the inside of some of the old and fallen 
cocoa-nuts; and we can easily find fresh water; but can’t you 
knock them down with, sticks (and stones, as I have seen the 
naughty boys pelt the walnut-trees in Spain ? ’ 

But there were no stones and no sticks. The beech was 
composed of a ♦fine white sand, and the soil higher up of a rich 
loam; but nothing bigger than ihc smallest pebble was to be dis¬ 
covered. We, therefore, as a last resource, gathered up three or 
four of the soundest nuts, and then proceeded inland to look for 
water. I knew, from the extent of the mountains to the westward, 
that land so large as this sdemed to be, must not only possess 
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streams, but considerable rivers; but so thick was the vegetation, 
that the interior seenfted impervious. Carrying our food with 
us, we had walked a few paces inland, when Honoria stopped 
suddenly, and burst into a wicked laughter. 

“ Ardent,” said she, “ we arc two irfnocents. We shall never 
be able to live on a desolate island. Here we have lost nearly 
two houm before it struck etther of our foolish heads that we 
might knock one cocoa-nut down with another—at Jeast we may 
fling at them.” 

I turned back, litfle inclined to share in Honoria’s hilarity. 

“ I shall starve you and myself, Honoria, by my brute stupi¬ 
dity and want of invention. There is food both above and 
beneath me, in the ai/ and under the water, and I am not man 
enough to procure it. God help mo; how am I deceived in 
myself! ” • 

However I w^t to work heartily. X^king off the husks of three 
or four of the old cocoa-nuts, 1 began jerking and flinging at the 
bunches above me. About one shot struck out of ten ; and when 
it did strike it seemed to have littld effect, so tenacious was the 
tree of its fruit. At last, when I was nearly exhausted by this 
novel exercise, I loosened and brought down a couple that were 
in excellent order, and full of milk. The playfulness of the girl 
seemed to be fast returning to Honoria; she encouraged me by 
her voice, and when I had gained my object, she fairly shouted 
with triumph. It had now beconfe extremely hot; so with our 
breakfasts in our^hands, we retired to our newly-found marine 
palace, and then boring in the eyes of ,the nuts, we drank up 
the cool, delicious, and refreshing mil^. 


CHAPTER XXXVIH. 

• 

Useless attempts at rndcavoiirinit to make ourselves useful—we find cveTjrUiing bonniifni 
but our own resources, and 1 begin lo perceive that my education has been dreadfully 
neglected. • » • 

I now began to reflect upon everything ; so,_Jnstead of break¬ 
ing the shells as we had done the day before against the rocks, to 
get at the food inside, * 1 incised thebi all around with my 
penknife to a considerable depth, and then striking them smartly 
against the rock, I produced two tolerable cups and covers. I 
was proud of this poor attempt at»ingenuity, at which Honoria 
actually shouted with joy. Having each of us devoured a cocoa- 
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nut,—eaten would* have been too mild a term to express the eager¬ 
ness of our hunger, we returned thanks in a short prayer. 

After our frugal repast, seeing that my sister was in one of the 
merriest of her moods, I put on my gravest face, and handing 
over to her the two cupsrwith a low bow, “Permit me. Miss 
Troughton, to present you these two kitchen utensils towards 
your commencement in housekeepings 

“ I receive the offer gratefully. They are, as you say, a com¬ 
mencement. What shall we do next? Just now, 1 feel health 
and spirits enough to do anything.” 

“lam very happy to hear it—^you shall procure our dinner. 
My arm and shoulder aches dreadfully with flinging at the cocoa- 
nuts. You may be a better shot than I.” < 

“ But when all these nuts arc gone, what shall we do? Besides, 
I don’t think that 1 shall like to live on cocoa-nut, even if we could 
get it.” 

“ Nor I either; but let us hot be dainty too early. Our joy and 
gratitude to Heaven for our preserved lives, and wonderful health, 
ought to be sufficient to our .happiness at present*/ still, as you 
say, cocoa-nuts and sprained arms for breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
and supper, will be toujours perdrix, ad nauseam, as your padre 
said of his morning blue-pill. Let us therefore, sweet Honoria, 
seriously think of our situation. We stand in need of food, 
clothing, and habitation.” 

“Are we not gloriously housed in this splendid grotto?” 

“ We are; it is a palace fit for a marine god. Were it on any 
inhabited or approachable shore, it would be visited by thousands 
as a wonder to be lookhd eipon; tables would be set forth with 
every delicacy—the dancers would wdnd through these romantic 
halls—and that beautiful fretted roof would-echo to the newest 
and the most exquisite melodies; yet I do not think any one 
would be induced to sleep here. Your bed-place, Honoria, in 
the rock, would be far more comfortable : the dampness of this 
grotto, that is now so refreshing, would be death, if we slept 
exposed to its chilling'action. No, Honoria, we must seek for 
ourselves a ^ess magnificent, but a more comfortable dwelling.” 

“With all my heart. Ardent; this shall be our suite of draw¬ 
ing-rooms, that’s settled; you sha^J build us a more humble and 
more commodious residence as our kitchen, our dormitory, and 
for every-day use. We will king and queen it here.” 

“I build, Honoiia! You mock me. Poor child of refinement 
and civilisation that I an? 1 Would that Jugurtha were here! 
Nothing can be more pleasant than sitting here, as we do now, 
hand in hand, in health, and all our present wants supplied; but 
we must take counsel for the future. Therefore listen to me, 
my dear Honoria. There is ih England a popular tale—the most 
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popular tale that we have—one which every Englishman who 
can read at all has read : it has been imitated a thousand times, 
and translated into every modern language. You must have 
heard of it in Spain—it is called the History of Robinson Crusoe.” 

“Yes, I have heard of it; but it was/orbidden me to read.” 

“Well, as we sit here, I will tax my memory to tell you all that 
tale. Mark it well, and, as,I proceed, give me any, the minutest 
suggesticfh that may occur to you; for truly I am as an infant, 
as helpless and as weak.” 

After a pause, employed in rallying my memory, I began as 
usual,—“Once upon a time,” and continued, Honoria looking 
like one entranced. As I proceeded, fact led to fact, and having 
read this romance repeatedly, 1 don’t think 1 omitted a single in¬ 
cident. The fond ancTintense gaze of my sister’s blue eyes was 
never off my countenance; but she 3poke not, but shook her 
head, from time to time. She saw no parallel in the circum¬ 
stances. When i detailed Robinson’s commencement of his build¬ 
ing his tents, she interrupted me for the first time, by asking me 
when the wrccl^ of our ship would be washed ashore, that I might 
get axes, and adzes, and saws. To expect this, I told her, was 
hopeless, as it was very probable that, outside the reef, the sea 
was so deep that there were no soundings; and that the vessel, 
having struck against it, rebounded, and was probably, having 
now met with her centre of gravity, as measured by salt water, 
being borne away many miles afar by the under-current of the 
ocean. I again repeated, that, as’ourselves appeared to be the 
only substances npt attached or lashed to the vessel, the wave 
that followed the submersion of the yessel must have lifted us 
over the reef, and flung us upon the beach. 

There was no consokition in this at first; but it produced 
much after a few minutes’ reflection. 

“I observed,” said Honok*ia, “that though, just before that 
mighty crash that was succeeded by our mutual insensibility, 
the seamen ot the ship had tied thopiselves to the ropek and big 
pieces of wood that were lying in the middle, that our black 
fi'iend, Jugurtha, was perfectly free.” 

“Yes, Honoria, so did 1; but he was forward, anti from the 
nature of the rock upon which we struck^ the ship must have 
gone down, after her rebound, fiead fofemost; we, close under 
the taffrail, that is, the very aftermost part of the ship, being 
much above, whilst all the rest of the yessel ^nd her contents 
were below the water, it was, undoubtedly, by this accident that 
we were saved.” * 

“But where was our Bounder, our dear delightful dog?” 

“Perished with the rest—or if saved, hunting for his own 
subsistence and recreation in those distant forests.” 
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*‘Go on with Robinson Crusoe,” said my sister despondingly. 

At length I came to that part of the narrative where Robinson 
sees the prints of footsteps on the sand. 'At the mention of this 
we both suddenly started to our feet. 

“Let us to the sand—dolt that I am! Let us, Honoria, exa¬ 
mine it carefully ^ we may thus unravel the mystery of the bite 
upon your neck.” 

But our wisdom came too late ? having for the whole of the 
day before confined ourselves to so small a space, we had 
trampled it in every direction, and nothing was to be seen but 
the prints of our own feet. 

“ We may as well go on with the story,” said Honoria. “The 
sun is here overpoweringly hot: let us to^ur marine drawing¬ 
room.” 

“Alas, Honoria! we aie more like two babes, lost in a wood, 
than rational beings cast u^on their own resources. Why, why 
was I ever born?” . ^ 

“To make my happiness, Ardent.” 

We resumed our seats on the ledges of the grotto, and the 
history of Robinson, which'! brought to a conefusion. 

When i had finished, Honoria said, “Well, Ardent, I must 
confess that there is but little similarity in our cases. He had 
everything from the wreck—we nothing. All that you can do is 
to begin to learn to run fast, and then hunt goats like Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

“You are laughing at me'' Honoria; I have never yet gone 
barefoot, and observe, the shoes of both of^us are burst. Let 
us now see what each, of^s has, in order that we may set up as 
our own butchers, bakers, builders, farmers, and shoemakers. 
Let me see the contents of your pocket,s, Honoria. Everything 
may be of vShie.” 

We each commenced our searjh—;he result was most dispi¬ 
riting. 

“Wdil, Ardent, I have cjnly a pocket handkefehief, a small 
pocket-comb, and ]\|urray’s abridgment—the former in tolerable 
preservation—the latter all soiled and rotten with the water.” 

1 had b&en in the habit of giving her daily lessons in the Eng¬ 
lish language, and she had always the grammar about her. The 
result of my self-inspedion was hardly more satisfactory. 1 had 
one penknife, with one slight blade only, one pocket handker¬ 
chief, one silvf,r pencil-case, one pocket-comb, and lastly, one 
silver toothpick. The latter, it seemed but too probable that I 
should not wear away with too much hse. 

When this melancholy survey was over, strong yearnings for 
food told us that it was dinner-time. We had no occasion to men¬ 
tion the fact to each others My arm was now stiff with my morn- 
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ing’s violent exertion—I could hardly lift it from my side. It was 
but a poor prospect that, of being obliged, under a burning and 
almost vertical sun, to go fling stale and old cocoa-nuts at new 
and fresh ones ibr our dinner. 1 stated all these difficulties to 
Honoria. • 

I would not mind trying myself,” said she, “hadI but some 
covering for my head. Surelv^ with your penknife, small as it is, 
we may b^able to procure hats. 1 will show you my jdea of one. 
Come up. Ardent, to the underwood.” 

So placing her handkerchief over her head, and tying two of 
the corners under her chin, she took ray hand, and led me over 
the burning sand. We were soon among the bushes, and she 
then made me cut off tv^o broad and long plantain leaves. After a 
little shaping with my knife, we then cut some tendrils of a para¬ 
sitical plant, that proved to be very slro*ng. Making two holes in 
the crowns, and two in the sides of the leaves, near where they 
were bent close to'our cheeks, we tied rticm under our chins, and 
thus saw ourselves furnished with two immense, green, very light, 
and deliciously nool coal-scuttle bonpets! As we walked along, 
we seemed like two gigantic grasshoppers. 

“We must have a new bonnet every day,” said Honoria, 
laughing. 

“Extravagant spendthrift! You see that we are surrounded 
by fruits—let us pluck and eat.” 

“The temptation is great, but do,you know their natures?” 

“Not of a single berry. You know that, like yourself, I have 
never before been in tropical climates. The cocoa-nut I knew at 
once, from description. Fruit, at least * suth as these appear to 
be, if not actually poisonous, must be‘to us, at first, very un¬ 
wholesome—and illness, here, is death.” 

“Hut I have read in books, that those fruits that the birds have 
pecked may be safely ventured upon.” 

“ Believe it pot. Many animals fatten upon the berrie^ of our 
own nightshade—but if you vchem'»ntly desire to eat of any of 
them, let me try them first. This looks .very like an immense 
nectarine—shall I try it for you?” „ 

“Ardent, why are you so cruel?” 

We then, leaving the tempting fruits behind us, repaired to our 
larder, the cocoa-nut trees; T made an attempt to strike them, 
but my arm and shoulder were so stiff, that I could not make a 
single missive reach them. Honoria’s attempts t?ero more ridi¬ 
culous than my own. The.jje nuts'were, to us, as unapproachable 
as the golden apples of the He.sperides. Wo were therefore 
obliged to content ourselves with a couple of stale, shrivelled, 
and milkless ones, which we retired to eat in our splendid marine 
apartment. Our appetites enabled uH to make a tolerable repast. 
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which provoked a thirst that wo had no immediate means of as¬ 
suaging. 

“We are likely to lead, Honoria, rather a Brahminical sort of 
lives. Let us go and seek for some spring. Our cups will be of 
great service to us.” c 

We bad not to travel far before we found a limpid stream, bub¬ 
bling over a rocky bed, ending in^ippool just at the margin, where 
the sand belted the green turf. It had no apparent "outlet, but, 
no doubt, the loose and fine sand absorbed it, and it was thus 
filtered through to the sea. The water was perfectly tasteless, and 
of a delicious coolness. This was a real treasure to us. We drank 
repeated draughts of it, and enjoyed them the more we compared 
them with the bitter water we had been b^ore compelled to drink 
from the hollows of the large leaves. 

“Now that we are so refreshed, Honoria, let us think about 
making your bed for the night. We will gather carefully, and 
select the smallest and the driest of .he dead K;aves; but what is 
this?” I exclaimed, as wfe advanced still farther, but very cau¬ 
tiously, among the underwQod; “ this certainly tpust be the cotton 
bush, or something very like it. How soft, and silky, and firm it 
is—and so plentiful, too. Honoria, to-night you shall sleep on a 
bed of down—examine it closely—you see that it is perfectly free 
from every insect. This is a treasure indeed.” 

We soon denuded several of these shrubs, and bearing the 
woolly substance in our arras, we speedily made a soft bed in the 
cleft of thee rock, that promised my sister a luxurious repose 
during the ensuing night. 

Determined, for the present, to sleep in the same pla^ is 1 did 
on the previous night, that is immediately beneath her, I also 
made some preparations of a similsTr nature to insure me a 
softer bed. 

“We get on extremely well,*'Honoria; we have our marine 
and our inshore villas—our orchards, and good water, and no 
bad be3s—fire now is the noxt most important thing that wemust 
procure. It is the distinguishing mark between the brute and the 
wild man^. The most ignorant savages have been able to kindle 
it. There certainly are some apocryphal accounts of some human 
beings about the co.ists.of Magellan, that had never seen fire until 
visited by Europeans; but I believe them not. Surely, Honoria, 
if such men exist we are not so degraded as they—we will make 
a fire. Let us* collect some of the driest leaves—some of the 
oldest sticks—like this^ with touchwood in it, as the schoolboys 
call it. Now we must look about for a flint—we shall do well 
yet, my love. Are we not rational and educated beings? Yes, 
yes, wo shall be able to do without Juguriha, poor fellow, 
after all.” 
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The idea of a comfortable fire in the evening, and roasted 
cocoa-nuts for supper, had made me quite cheerful. Intending 
to light our fire, and %up in the grotto, we carried thither every¬ 
thing that we thought the most combustible; this caused us several 
trips. At last, we had collected what^we deemed to be a suffi¬ 
ciency of fuel, but anything resembling a flint we could not find. 
This, however, gave me byt little concern, as 1 imagined that a 
piece of the rock would.serve‘*as well. 

Full of joyful assurance, and determined when bur fire was 
made to attempt to roast, at least some of the muscles, that ac¬ 
tually were within* reach, clinging to parts of the submerged 
rocks, Honoria and myself laid our fuel gingerly. I then took 
some of the dry and dusty touchwood, and, with a piece of gra¬ 
nite, began to chop aw^y furiously at the back of my penknife. 1 
struck my fingers until »hey were covered with gashes and bruises. 
My sister relieved me, but with no b*etter success. Once or twice 
we thought that had elicited a few* sparks, but they fell use¬ 
lessly upon the decayed wood. We were astonished at*our ill 
success. Robiiyson Crusoe, and ainhe other shipwrecked ma¬ 
riners, had knocked up a fire so easily : we concluded, therefore, 
that we were deplorably stupid. 

This failure annoyed me excessively. I could not conceal my 
mortification, and I was fast losing my temper, the more espe¬ 
cially as 1 saw that Honoria was inclined to laugh at me. I then 
remembered me that rubbing two pieces of wood together vio¬ 
lently, would produce ignition. I rubbed, with all,my heart and 
soul, but producerjl nothing but vexation. I could make the mi¬ 
serable sticks warm, and nothing mors. 4 suppose that, as yet, 
1 was not sufficiently the avage. • 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 

Sel(-conteiQpt grows dally more strung upon me—sad anticipations, uot being able to do 
anything better, 1 become an old story-tel’er; and, tinally^ know myself to be nolbing 
belter than a fool. 


After all my vain attempts, which I then thought I might, in 
some measure, attribute to the s^ffness ojF my right arm, I grew 
silent and melancholy. I longed to talk, but dared not, for my 
thoughts were preying u^on the future, the miserable future that 
awaited us. I could not, however, rally my spirits. It was no 
use on the part of Honoria telling mft that she cared not for the 
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fire, that she felt no want of it, and that we should have better 
success another day. Towards evening, I grew perfectly miser¬ 
able, and the sun of the second day of my sojourn on the island 
went down on my discontent. We neither of us supped—I, be¬ 
cause my misery gave me a distaste for food—Honoria, because 
she saw roe miserable. ' 

Yet, subdued as I was in mind, and wearied in body, we did 
not fail to pray fervently before '^e retired to rest.. When we 
had so done, 1 lifted my sister again into her sleeping berth, that 
felt, she told me, like what it was—a bed of down. I kissed her, 
prayed to God to bless her, and wished her good-night. 1 then 
lay down beneath her, on my bed of leaves, covered with cotton; 
and though infinitely better lodged than I was the previous night, 
it was long before 1 could sleep. Honoria did not, this night, 
complain of the never-ceasing moaning of the surf, but fell asleep 
almost immediately that she had laid herself down. I employed 
my restless hours in thinking over all manner of devices that I 
had ever heard of, to procure fire. I had no method of concen¬ 
trating the sun’s rays by the means of lenses or glasses. I thought 
of all manner of fires of all inanner of colours. '*Squibs, crackers, 
Roman candles, and sky-rockets, danced before my mind’s eye, 
but they afforded me no clue—I thought then of all manner of 
combustions, not forgetting that singular one called spontaneous. 
Even that afforded me no indications of the way to strike a light 
—for, if I had been inclined to make a bon-fire of myself, for the 
benefit of my sister, 1 had no spirits with which to saturate my 
body. At length 1 fairly fell asleep, among vain and mocking 
images of Greek fires, glazing ships, flashes of lightning, and 
flame-vomiting volcanoes. These glowing scenes must have oc¬ 
cupied me through the whole night; for, it was well advanced in 
the morning when all these dreamings took a more, peaceful and 
rural character, for their wild sw'dlimiiy had dwindled to my fan¬ 
cying myself standing in some cockney-trodden fields near Islington, 
looking carefully on at a st^ck of damp hay on fire. 

“ 1 have found q 1 ” shouted I, starting up from my sleep. 

Found what, my Ardent?” exclaimed my sister, poking her 
pretty fade from out her stone bed-place in the rock. 

** Found out how to make a good fire. Waking 1 am but a 
fool, but I am excellently wise in a dream. See, the sun is already 
high—to our baihs and our breakfast—this third day begins glo¬ 
riously. My fionoria, we shall have a good fire, and roast 
museles for dinner. We shs^l be happy yet. When we have 
once a good fire, I don’t know what we may not do.” 

“Will it help us down some fresh cocoa-nuts?” 

“To be sure it will. I’ll make a fire round the bottom of the 
tree, and burn it till it falh.” 
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Then help me down, too, Ardent.” 

The next day found us overcome by lassitude and far from 
well. The fruit of faded cocoa-nuts grew dis{>usling to us. Water, 
pure blessed water, the next best gift to the sun that ever was 
vouchsafed to man, was still a luxury to us. As if in mockery of 
our spfferings, this particular day seenfed to be more gloriously 
beautiful than any of the preceding that we had passed in this 
solitary paradise. ^ 

We spent nearly the whole of the day in fruitless, andTI must own 
languid, efforts to produce fire. Another painful annoyance was 
now added to our olher misfortunes; our miserable salt-water- 
sodden shoes failed us utterly. We found the little that remained 
of them gall our feet so miserably that we preferred being bare¬ 
foot. This confined u^almost exclusively to the narrow margin 
of tlje smooth, hard, and cool sand, washed by the flowing of 
the sea; for the pan from where thft waves formed their weedy 
outline up to the^bush, during the greater part of the day, was 
heated like an oven—to enter the bush was still worse. JEvery 
step was barred against us by myriads of vegetable spears, not 
certainly so large as that with which tioliath went out to meet the 
slinger-boy, but to our tender feet much more appalling. 

Our miseries were thus closing in around us. On an island, 
perhaps on a continent, of vast extent, wc were imprisoned to a 
small plane or slip of ground, and domiciled like seals in a sea 
cave. But alas! we could use neither the land nor the waller like 
these amphibious monster. * 

1 judged of my own altered looks by those of Honoria. Pale, 
languid, yet resigned, whenever I was goificcupiod in traversing 
to and from the spring, to fetch for her.a fresh supply of its ice- 
cold water, or renewing.my childish atleinpis to create fire, she 
sate by me, her headVeclining upon my shoulders. 

And my reflections we?e veS'y bitter, even unto death. My 
own helplessness—my uiier worthlessness, was the severest goad 
to roy stricken*soul. There seemed^to be nothing beford^my eyes 
but a lingering death to both, and the direst.madness to the one 
that might, but for a little while, survive the other. 

I heaped unutterable scorn upon my own head. 1* a man, in 
the vigour of my youth, once .*50 proud of my activity and the 
grace and power of my person, was thdli p*laced in an Elysium 
to starve by slow degrees—with whom ?—my sister; whose exis¬ 
tence was the one great pulse of my heart? Despicable Ardent! 
The Indian, whose whole vocabulary of language consisted of 
the jabbering of a few wortis, would be twice a king—a hero, an 
angel—to what 1 was. Even the small green monkeys, that flung 
themselves in their wildness from tree to tree, placed as 1 was, 
vere my superiors. • 
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For one moment 1 utterly disbelieved all the statements that I 
had ever read, or heard of, concerning persons wrecked like 
ourselves upon desolate places. The next, 1 gave them the fullest 
credit, and heaped unmeasurable infamy on my head, for being 
so much weaker, and so much less inventive than my fellow-men. 
I was a prey to every contending feeling that could disgust me 
with my own existence, which, seeing the fragile and exceedingly 
lovely being near me, I dared nof leave. 

1 must here remark, that, as far as my observations extended, 
the place we were in was totally free both from musquitoes and 
sand-flies, those more than Egyptian plagues. Had these been 
added, we should doubtless have sunk under our wretched¬ 
ness. *' 

Towards the evening my sister slept. Burning with indigna¬ 
tion at my inutility, and harrowed by self-reproach, in spite of 
the glowing sand beneath ihy feet, and the risk of noxious and 
venomous reptiles under* the covert of the jupgle, 1 determined 
to seik some other vegetable food that might tempt her appetite, 
and which, from similarity of appearance to that with which 1 was 
acquainted, I should suppose to be wholesome. Both the plan¬ 
tain and the banana, 1 felt assured, from the description I had 
read of them, I should know when seen. I had already met with 
a noble-looking plant that had large leaves, which I supposed to 
be a species of plantain; I also thought that 1 should not be mis¬ 
taken in the guavre. 

In penetranng the thicket fhat belted the sand I suffered much; 
but when 1 got more in the interior, and found both the trees and 
shrubs of a larger growth, my advance was much less difficult. 
I passed by many fruits of a most tempting appearance. Some of 
them 1 tasted without swallowing. They proved mostly to be 
cool to the palate, and of a mild subacid "taste. Enticed by the 
brilliancy of the foliage on my right, I proceeded to that quarter, 
and, to my inexpressible joy, found not only a great profusion of 
banana^, but also many ^ater-mclons. With these delicious 
fruits 1 provided myself amply, and before Honoria awoke 1 had 
the extreme pleasure of arranging them near her. 

A few ibinutes before the sun disappeared behind the lofty 
mountains to the westward, Honoria rose in a fever of thirst. 
How deliciously gratefifl was the expression of her mild blue eyes, 
as they fell first on the fruit and then dwelt upon mine! Our 
souls had a felie-ity of their own, independent of our bodies. This 
blessed feeling seemed to us an pssurance that, when our immortal 
essences should be separated, from their corporeal incumbrances, 
the most ineffable bliss awaited us. Thus Nature confirmed to 
us the benign lessons that Faith had previously taught. 

That evening we both aun plentifully of our new diet, and the 
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breathings of gratitude prevailed in our prayers before we retired 
to our respective sleeping-holes for the night. 

The next day we were both ill—miserably ill—alas! how 
wretchedly illl We could scarcely, supportingpeach other, crawl, 
on the next morning, to the coolness of Aur grotto. Much of the 
fruit remained from the last night, yet neither of us seemed inclined 
to eat. Tbe cry was for watfer*. 

The concentrated pangs of a nation perishing by'the plague 
could not be greater than was the throb that wrung my heart just 
before I fainted, in njy vain attempt to reach the spring. I thought 
I felt that death was folding me to his bosom. The horrid thought 
of leaving my helpless companion to expire by slow starvation, 
aroused all my energies^to struggle with the overwhelming con¬ 
queror. Then, as I found myself grow* more and more weak at 
every effort to rally rny pulse and niy respiration once more to 
their wonted duties, there came, with t|je certainty of my defeat, 
the illimitable, the*inef|able misery. 

But I recovered, antnny recovery brought back some portion 
of my strength. 'l was able, at lengA, to reach the water, and 
bear back with me an ample supply for the fast-sinking sufferer 
in the grotto. 

“You have been long, my Ardent.” 

“Have I? But it is by absence from each other that we 
measure time. Is it not so, my sister? ” 

“ Truly, dear brother. It was w^ong in me to remark it. 0 
my God ! how is it thy divine pleasure that this will end?” 

“Let us trust to\hat Providence. See,,Honoria, everything 
around us breathes of beauty. The breezes come in upon us here, 
through those noble and eternal arches, bearing to us a thousand 
fragrant odours, coole'h by passing over the rippling sea. Mark 
how wantonly happy the fish—bow intensely happy these beauti¬ 
fully plumaged birds appear.” 

“You are vdry kind. Ardent, and all that you say is veTy true. 
But I am so ill-” * ^ 

“It will be temporary—it must soon pass. In this land of 
loveliness, sickness or suffering ought not to be. Itifeeems like 
an absurdity, an anomaly, to mention them amidst these glorious 
scenes. But woe is mine! I comf(?rt you bot, my Ilonoria.” 

“You do, indeed. Ardent. My pain, my misery, seems to be 
strangely, as it were, only on the surface of my being, whilst 
there runs below it a strong, a vivifying, and abounding stream 
of bliss—and that bliss see'Vns to me identified, 0 my Ardent! 
with your being. Speak on—your words are very sweet to me.” 

“Whenwe become acclimated to this place, my Honoria, and 
accustomed to a purely vegetable diet, our strength will return, 
and with it our health and spirits, and then—-then-——” 
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‘'What then, Ardent?” 

“ Why, then we shall be happy—very happy, of course. \Ve 
will never speak, though, of the future. Let us say constantly to 
each other, are not happy now ? Let each hour be sufficient 
to itself. Can wo then fee unhaf)py?” 

“But how is all this to end? How is it to end ?” 

“ That is the very question iha» >Ve are never to as^.. Do you 
understand' me, ever dear Ifonoria?” 

“ Yes, 1 think I do—I was wrong—I am always doing or saying 
something wrong—unintentionally, believe ine. Pardon me, for 
I fear that 1 grow worse. We shall die, both of us.” 

“ Had you said I shall die, you would have afflicted me greatly, 
my beloved. To associate mo with yot., in death as in life, is 
most kind. Do you know that, had we but health and the means 
of living here in this sequesicred clysium, 

^ ‘ The world forgetting, by the woj^ forgot/ 

I should almost dread our return to the sordid Ihaunts of man.” 

“Why should that separate us? Vain speech, we shall die 
here—I must sleep.” 

But why should I recount the many days of illness through 
which we languished ? One day better—the next worse. Even 
Honoria’s transcendent beauty was fast melting away. The skele¬ 
ton stood out terrifically distinct. Her hair became matted—her 
voice hollow—the purity of her skin was all but absorbed by the 
multitude of freckles,,that spread over it. indeed, nothing re¬ 
mained of her surpassing beauty but her large blue eyes. They 
Brew more lustrous, and more intensq^ly blue. They seemed to 
me, as she wasted away, to increase in si^e. Whenever I looked 
upon them, my heart wept blood. • 

For myself, 1 was a hideous spectacle. My complexion, which 
was naturally dark, had, in every place that was* exposed to the 
sun, become nearly black, or of a fierce reddi.sh black hue. The 
lower part of my face was covered with bushy hair. Whilst the 
appearance of Honoria was too human—for it reminded you of 
death, and of the grave—mine was scarcely human at all. 1 
also was wretchedly eltnaciate^ and gaunt. We may be truly 
said to have lived for each other; for had not one been alive, 
the other woiil^ have laid down quietly to die. 

And yet—all the accounts of shipwrecked persons upon unin¬ 
habited places cannot‘be false—whjl, then, was our condition so 
danch more wretched than theirs? I can only answer, that I 
itaust have been most weakly constituted as to inventiveness of 
mind, or have been so thoroughly an aristocrat, that I was des¬ 
tined from my cradle to live upon the labour of other men’s hands. 
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It was most evident, that, even under the most favourable aus¬ 
pices, I could not live,upon the labour of my own. 

As we neither of us increased in strength, we began seriously 
to think that our last hour was rapidly approaching. Then arose 
those mysterious feelings of innate niodesty, that never leave 
woman until every other virtue has left her. Though both Ho- 
noria and |nyself were ihrowm,upon this coast nearly in the same 
plight as to dress, wherf, in a short time, I was neafly all rags, 
she had contrived still to keep her sailor’s jacket, trousers, and 
waistcoat, about hea, so’as to wear a decent appearance. How 
she managed this, with none of the implements of housewifery, a 
woman only can tell. Latterly, whilst I had been used to sit idly, 
plunged in despondency, she had employed herself, ill as she was, 
in plaiting many yards of strong sinnet^ out of the fibrous cover¬ 
ings of the cocoa-nut. . 

I took no note of time. It must have been at least a fortnight 
that we thus lin^red on. At length,* death seemed inevitable, 
and not only inevitable, but a consummation to be ardently 
wished for. HcRiorla said that she knew she should die first; she 
declared if, by some miracle, her powers of endurance should 
exceed mine, that she could not survive me an hour. But what 
now she most dreaded, that made almost her only present misery, 
was the idea that, after death, she should lay unburied and exposed. 

To all iny reasonings upon making this a source of uneasiness 
to her during our apparently short»stay in this world, she listened 
not only unconvinced, but impaiiently. At length, hiding her 
face in my bosom,iand bursting into tears, she asked me to dig 
a grave for her. « * 

When once the request was made, It was unceasingly urged. 
She would assist me\to*the last remnant of her strength. She 
could undergo every tortur^ but the idea of lying defenceless 
upon the naked sands. It was in vain that I beseeched her to 
look upon thogrotto, or the crevice in the rock as a larger tomb. 
She must be hidden from sight—awd that, too, in a place where, 
in all probability, no human ej'e had wandfered, or ever would 
wander. The occupation of digging our own grave^l It must, 
however, be done. 

Many through affectation, ?«iany tlyoivgh a deep religious 
feeling, have, during the hours of vigorous life and health, pre¬ 
pared for themselves the receptacles of death. But feeling or 
affectation was altogether foreign to my nature.*! think that then 
I feared not death, yet I h)vcd not to contemplate it. Oh! then 
I bitterly cursed my helplessness! 

With feeble and tottering steps we passed from the sand to 
where the green turf encroached upon it. If rural beauty could 
reconcile one to graves, we soon found a spot that would leave 
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US nothing to 'wish for in living. It was just where the spring, 
rushing forward to the dark clear pool in tlve sand, that absorbed 
all its waters, made a pretty bound from the ledge of a miniature 
rock of about two feet, into a basin formed of rounded and very 
small pebbles beneath. Ji£St here, there was no tree of any lofty 
growth, yet the place was surrounded by the most superbly 
flowering bushes; the sward was gr/?en with the richest^ verdure, 
and gorgeous with many flowers. It was -iecluded, even amongst 
the universal solitude. It was a retreat that spoke of peace, 
though not of silence. It was here, then, that we destined that 
our remains should amalgamate with the generous soil, and exhale 
away in myriads of flowers. 

Vfh&Ci we had resolved upon this, Honoria’s spirits strangely 
rose. She told me that she felt as if the door of a friendly house 
was open to her—with herspiirils, a little of her lost appetite re¬ 
turned to her. She was, in a few hours, evidently in better health. 
Yet was she angry when I'hinted to her, that thti finding and the 
digging of her grave would be the means of making it unneces¬ 
sary for her. She persistedjn it that we must^soon die, and 
entreated that wc might lose no time in making our departure 
decorous. 

I once thought that I had some energy of character. I deceived 
myself. My nature is, and must ever have been, weak and pusil¬ 
lanimous. Yes, it was necessary for me in order to be brave or 
active, or even intelligent, to receive strong excitement from 
without. 1 had no mental mino^ no noble resources within me to 
draw upon. Why did I suffer, why join in this niserable mockery 
—this childish playing* at ‘grave-r:^king ? Every nerve, every 
pulse that I had, ought td have been ur^ed to the utmost in the 
endeavour to sustain and invigorate my dying sister—fool, coward 
that I was. , , 

We procured for each of us a couple of large flat shells from 
the beaclj^. where they were in abundance; we then marked out 
the limits, and began to scoop out the earth. The mould at first 
was dark in colour, ahd very light in ponderosity, and was plainly 
nothing more than a foot or two of decayed leaves, and other 
vegetable matter, resting upon the rock. 
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CHAPTER XL? 

My sister outstrips me ia ingenuity—she^cntinues to make several things—1 try my hand 
at building, and am only able lb make lliat last home that will endur| to the day of 
judgment—brighter prospects burst upon us attbe very moment when we had closed 
our eyes in despair. 

• 

Our work went on but slowly, and for two days. It is most 
certain that we improv^ in health, and began to eat the various 
fruits that we now adventured upon more freely, with a relish 
unknown to us before. We also slepj soundly, and the third day 
I became heartily ashamed of my occupation. 

“Come, Hononia,” said I, as we bmh arose at sunrise, “ no 
grave-making to-day. It is a detestable occupation, and I am 
sick of it.” ;• ^ 

“Well, Ardent, to please you, we will only work one hour 
now, before the sun grows loo hot, and an hour in the cool of 
the evening. That will be delightful.” 

“ No, I thank you, sister. Delightful!—hum. I think it would 
bo much more delightful, if we could each of us get a draught of 
sweet cocoa-nut milk. There it hangs, tempting us, while we are 
grubbing like worms in the dirt. We can but fail, after all—and 
then, if you please, ^we will employ the cool hour of the evening 
in trying to climb np the rock at the righ* hand, and thus discover 
in what manner of place we are. Let us'rouse ourselves, and we 
shall then be able to ^o Vithout graves.” 

“ As you please. Ardent. I hope this show of strength and 
courage will last. 1 feel myself a little better—but, depend upon 
it, our case is •hopeless. Could you but see yourself, so great is 
the change in your appearance, you would be affrighted.’^ 

“ Well, sister, let us not bandy compliments. To our prayers 
—then each to our respective baths—and then to a «ocoa tree. 
Whilst a piece of flesh remains upon my bands or feet, I will at¬ 
tempt to climb the lowest.” • , • 

in another half ho.ur, behold us again standing under the tree 
that had so much baffled us before. We looked up. The lowest 
branch of fruit was, at least, five-and-thirty feet Sbove my head. 
We could not play the rajagnaniilious fo», and stalk away, pro¬ 
nouncing the unattainable fruit to be sour. Yet, as we looked 
up beseechingly, the fable struck me, and I could not forbear 
mentioning it to Honoria. She smile(|, for the first time for many 
days. • 
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“By that sweet smile, Ilonoria, I will mount that tree, or He 
down and die at its roots.” 

“Norash vows, Ardent, or you’ll get no more smiles. Shall 
I help you again? ” 

“ Yes, dear—now for jl.” 

“No, no, you naughty boy. You shall stand no more upon 
my poor shoulders. Let me show, you a better way. Tie knots 
in this plaiting that I have made for you.* Fasten a piece of rock 
to it, and throw it up till it catches between the branches, close 
to the trunk of a tree.” „ 

“ Excellent, your are my guardian angel,” and I kissed her with 
rapture. A few attempts, and the upp^ part of the line was 
safely jammed. I then tied it lightly rounil the base of the trunk, 
and with but little difficulty, but with great pain, I soon found 
myself in the bosom of the ir,ec. I left none of the nuts there. 

I also took advantage of my elevated position to make some 
observations on the naiur^ of the place in which»we were confined. 
I made'no new discovery, except that the forest grew very thickly 
behind us. I then descended. My feel were covired with blood. 
Blistered before by the heat of the sands, every knot that I had 
trodden upon, or rather embraced with the soles of my feet, had 
torn away the skin, and inflicted a wound. Skilfully as Honoria 
had plaited the fibres of the cocoa-nut husks, it was, after all, 
hut a rough and a very prickly line. 

My sister was more grieved at the slate of my feet, than rejoiced 
at the numbor of plentiful and refreshing meals that I had pro¬ 
cured. However, I made light of the matteri and swaddling my 
feet with some portion of my shirt, tied round and round by 
this invaluable sinnet, we repaired to the grotto, and, considering 
all things, that day we fared sumptuously. /Having been wound¬ 
ed, I assumed airs accordingly,,and rebelled against grave¬ 
digging. We then employed the rest of the day in plaiting line, 
and in tolerably cheerful conversation. 

On the following day, the spirit of ingenuity seemed to have 
descended upon us! We repaired to our grotto as usual, and 
there my genius took so rash a flight, that 1 actually took measure 
of Honoria’s naked feel for a pair of sandals. Even if we could 
contrive to fabricate one pair between us, we should have gained 
something. We had the means of fastening them to our feet, 
but the difficulty was to procure the soles. Inspired, no doubt, 
by St. Crispin, and conjuring my still weakly sister not to remove 
from the coolness of iIk; groiio'until I had returned, with my ban¬ 
daged feet I contrived to penetrate farther than I yet had done 
into the wood that belted us towards the interior. 

It was my first intention, to cut down a large branch of A tree 
with my penknife, one that would have been of a sufficient volume 
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to have allowed me to cut out a sole. But my only implement, 
my penknife, gave sueh evident signs of breaking, and the labour 
seemed so interminable, that I was forced to relinquish this nota¬ 
ble project. However, 1 cut myself a long wand, of about the 
thickness of my thumb, with severalrhooks upon it, and then 
proceeded to bark some of the largest trees with my penknife, in 
hopes to^nd some of the finds thick and stout enough for my 
purpose of shoe-makin{f. I thought that I had succeeded. I next 
loaded myself with as much fruit as I could conveniently carry, 
and, after an absence of five hours, 1 returned, weary but joyous, 
to our marine drawing-room. 

How shall T describe my astonishment and my admiration at 
what I then beheld. My sister was decked in the prettiest mother- 
of-pearl sandals that could be conceived. At first, I really thought 
that she had been visited by some soaborn immortal. With what 
disgust I now looked upon my specimjens of various barks, that 
.it had taken me ^ many hours to procure. 

“What mermaid, what nymph of the sea has been wflh you, 
thus sweetly anfl gracefully to deck out my love?” I exclaimed, as 
seated upon a natural bench, she thrust out coquettishly, the 
prettiest little sandalled foot in the world—albeit, that it was 
dreadfully freckled, and very, very red. “Who has thus^ade 
graceful this blessed foot?" said I, taking it up and kissing its 
high and classically-turned instep. “What nymph of the dark 
green ocean caves has made this r/ffering to my innocent sister? " 

“Ardent, the same being will make you a pair. * I assure you 
that they are vcrjf cool to the soles of the feet.” 

To make these very picturesque sanTlals, she had merely taken 
two of the large, flat,mqther-of-pearly shells with which the beach 
abounded, chipped, and then ground them against the rock into 
the shape of the sole of hor feat. To fasten them she had perfo¬ 
rated the edges in about four or five places on each side, and 
then passed small plait of cocoa-nut fibres, over and rcross the 
foot, much in the manner which Skates are fastened on. This 
adaptation answered excellently for the rocky pavement of our 
grotto, and the hard sand on the margin of the sea. €)n the loose 
sand it was nearly useless, and not more available in the bush. 
However, flushed as we were wiRi the success of our first attempt, 
we hoped soon to be enabled to see ourselves elegantly and usefully 
shod. 

The rest of the afternoon we were particularly cheerful, though 
we consumed most of it in*abortrve attempts to produce fire. We 
never alluded to grave-digging the livelong day. 

On the following morning 1 made a great improvement in my 
cocoa-line, by which I ascended th^ trees. Instead of knots in 
the rope, I now tied pieces of stick transversely, iii the mhhfier 
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that boys make the tails of their kite. But this was not all. Onthis 
memorable day I procured for us the first animal food that we had 
tasted for nearly a month. We had long been tantalized by obser¬ 
ving all day long, from the very steps as it were of our grotto, in the 
clear water beneath us, abundance of muscles, oysters, and other 
shell fish, attached to the edges and sides of the rocks. Under my 
direction, Honoria soon made a neUlike bag, clumsy enough to 
look at, certainly, but sufficient for our p-arpose. This 1 attached 
to the end of my long hooked stick, and very soon rasped off 
the tenacious gentlemen, who dropped, with .♦heir houses, gene¬ 
rally, into the bag that I had so hospitably prepared for them. 

Here was a luxurious addition to our ,psual fare. However, 
this happy event had nearly been attended^with disastrous conse¬ 
quences. In my haste to offer the first fruits of my ingenuity to 
Honoria, I imprudently matle use of ray penknife with which to 
open the oyster. I had nearly broken this, to us, invaluable in¬ 
strument. It was sa\ed only by the presence of ftiind of my sister. 
How important the merest trifles had become to us. We now 
chipped the edges of the shells, until we found tht^ open enough 
tointroduce another shell, and thus we managed extremely well. I 
began to think thatwe^^'ere RobinsonCrusucingit admirably. The 
fire, the fire, would that we could make a fire! Gladly would 
I hav8 welcomed a storm of thunder and lightning, for the chance 
that the latter might blast and fire the trunk of some old tree. 

Hitherto, the weather had been delicious. Hot, certainly, in¬ 
tensely hot, during the middle of the day, but this only made our 
cool marine retreat the more luxurious. Yet ve had hardly seen 
a cloud flit over the de'ep*knd eternal blue above us. The dews 
fell copiously during the’ night, but from these we were well 
sheltered. On the whole, 1 must say, ihat'^habit had tended to 
ameliorate our situation to us, apd I. began to conceive vast 
projects. I had even come to the resolution, when the wounds 
on my feftt were healed, and I had inured myself to go barefoot, 
that I would arm myself with* a pointed stake, and make myself 
a second Nimrod in the woods. 

Two more days passed happily enough in climbing cocoa-nut 
trees, hooking up oysters, and making plait and resolves. On 
the second of these days,^.oward9 evening, for the first time since 
our being cast onthis shore, the weather grew chilling, the large 
belt of surf at seaward rose mountainously, and the rain de¬ 
scended, less in drops, than in wide and thin sheets of water. The 
waves now leaped the reef merilly, and came tumbling in upon 
our sequestered beach. They soon hissed and bellowed through 
the fissures of your grotto. 1 had hardly time to save many 
yards of excellent sinnet thti^ were lying upon the floor. This 
beautiful grotto afforded us a shelter no longer. The waters 
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dashed through it, and fairly drove us from it. We were ex> 
pelled, and forced to wander up, through the descending torrents 
of rain, to the inland rocks, in the clefts of which we had hitherto 
made our bed-places. Wet, and dispirited, I could do nothing 
belter than lay Honoria in her niche, and plucking as many gr|pn 
and leave-clothed branches as I could, endeavoured by their means 
to keep out the cold and searching wind. 

But everything was saturated with moisture. The branches 
themselves, though they impeded the free ingress of the chill 
blast upon the poor ginl, were, themselves, laden with water. 
1 slept not all that night, but walked through the driving rain to 
and fro, before my sister’s resting-place, or when I heard her 
voice, stopped to converse with her. She uttered no word of 
complaint, but just as*the day broke, she told me, that though 
she felt very stiff, she found herself mheh disposed to sleep. 

With the rising of the sun, the wind and rain went down, and 
the air grew agajn warm, balmy, and genial. The surf on the 
ceef still moaned out its thunders, which were all the tokens that 
remained of the i^orm of the last night. Indeed, as it grew warm¬ 
er, the fragrance from the flowers *and shrubs became inspirit¬ 
ing to the highest degree. Whilst Honoria still slept, I lifted her 
from out the wet cavity which was her resting-place, and laid her 
upon the driest spot that 1 could find. 

Her slumbers were long and lethargic. It began to grow hot, 
and I would have aroused her, but I found it nearly impossible. 
As the day advanced, 1 was obliged to move her from place to 
place in order to procure the necessary shade for her. 1 felt 
myself.to bo ill, stiff, and very weary., 1 Jiad watched all night. 
I bore up, as well as.l was able, against my increasing drowsiness. 
At length 1 could no\po»e, and I sank down in sleep beside her. 

My blood crept slowly through my veins as if each drop would 
petrify with horror, wheft llofioria awoke me, by kneeling over 
and shaking me violently by the shoulders. There was no doubt¬ 
ing the wild anS over-eager look. T^ie thin and transpardht check 
was flaming with fever—there was the siren^^h of madness in the 
clutch of her bony fingers. The pang of disease was upon her 
young heart. 

“ Up, sleeper,” she exclaimed, whilst the vQrds grated harshly 
through her thin and black encrusted lips. “ Up, our hour is 
come at last, and the bed is not prepared. We may be excused 
for not wearing the wedding garment in this desolate spot. To 
the grave, loiterer—and perhaps tjie Great Being who clothes the 
birds of the air, may Himself find a shroud for us. Up, sir— 
to work, to work, to dig and to delve.” 

I have sinned greatly. At that moment I wished sudden death 
to both of us. Dare 1 record it? 1 mfist—1 contemplated it, As 
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I arose, and lifte,d her up in my arms, and threw one of them 
about her neck fondly, my accursed fingers began tampering with 
her white and wasted throat. Yet 1 never loved her more en¬ 
thusiastically. 

How fervently I prayed to my God, as I bore her along to the 
cJll spring, either to anf:ihilate us at once by the sudden blast 
of his lightning, or enable me to resist temptation. As she eagerly 
4rank the refreshing waters, andj-aS with them I laved her hot 
iiands and her parched brow, she looked upon me madly, grate¬ 
fully. But still the burden of her mind was the grave. She 
could say nothing but—“ To the grave—to I'he grave! ” 

I was compelled to comply. There was no other method of 
soothing her. I went to the dismal work ^most as mad as herself. 
How frantically she urged me to hasten’! She evidently knew 
mo no more. She told me of the large sums of money that she 
would give me—that they were still on board the Santa Anna— 
but that I had only to mention her name, and that 1 should be 
enriched for life—but 1 must dig faster, fasiorf Then she would 
laugh faintly at the idea of superintending her own burying-place, 
but she appealed to me if she could help it. 

** You are but an ill-favoured and dark-browed man, indeed— 
I affect not such bushy beards—you arc hideous to a degree— 
so unlike my beautiful Ardent, my dear brother. Make the pjt 
large enough for rny father, and my mother, and my Ardent too 
—they’ll all be here in time—though, as J trust in God’s mercy, 
I know not where any of them arc, except my poor miserable 
self. You’ll'lay me next to Ardent; but make haste—make haste. 
The wild dog shall not tear my limbs—yes, j'es, we will jpalk the 
wolf—the hyena shall nordismember me; but hasten—they come 
they come—hark! 1 hear them—wicked mini, they are upon me, 
and my grave is not ready—f will not curse you! ” She fell to 
the ground motionless. 

Was I also mad ? I jumped upon my feet. I threw away the 
shell wt.h which 1 had been labouring with my utmost strength. 
I beat my temples with my clenched hands. Were the wild dog, 
pnd the wolf, and t^e hyena, really rushing down upon us? Mad 
or not, thbre was, indeed, the sharp shrill howl of the beast of 
prey, and the deeg loud bark, and shouts of unearthly tone. 

And then there was a crash hi the underwood; a small animal 
of the panther kind leaped thp streamlet, and passed away like the 
wind; and, the next instant, Juguriha was at my feet in the shal¬ 
low grave, and Bounder racing in mad circles around us. 

My first impulse wak to fall upon the neck of my black brother 
and weep. It was but instantaneous—“ There, my Juguriha, she 
^ no* yet dead—save her 1 ” 

He seize4 my hands, and kissed them, gave a short mournful 
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howl. Started upon his feet, seized the body of Honoria in his 
arms, and carrying her as he would a child, bore her through 
the thicket at a pace tfftit left me out of sight in a few minutes. 

However, the sagacious dog remained with me, and, amidst a 
profusion of caresses, led my way onward. For at least two miles 
we went through a wooded country; Ve then entered upon a 
savannah, which was bounded by a river of considerable breadth. 
In a bending of one of jts swfieps, and embowered in a natural 
grove of banyans and plantains, stood a wigwam, and two smaller 
erections beside it. 1 had been too much torn by contending 
emotion to be much*astonishcd. 1 concluded, as I saw a column 
of thin smoke ascending from the midst of all this, that the land 
was inhabited, and that we were approaching an Indian village. 
I suffered considerably^n this hurried journey, and was in a state 
but little short of fainting, when I reached the door-way of thi» 
comfortable dwelling. I liad barely Strength to stagger to some¬ 
thing that formed^a seat, covered wiili#a rich fur-skin, and drink 
eopiously from a calabash filled wiih excellent milk, and to observe 
Honoria, still b|cathing, extended upon a sort of couch, then, 
overcome by mental and bodily fatigiib, 1 fell into a deep slumber. 

I knew but little of what passed for many days. 1 had been 
the victim of the same fever that had attacked my sister ; and the 
first coherent vision that was permitted to me, was the exquisite 
bliss of seeing her, much improved in looks, gliding about me, 
and tenderly officiating as my nurse. I was very happy then; 
and, in the pleasing lassitude that followed my fevef, I troubled 
myself about nothing. It was sufficient bliss f^or me to hold Ho¬ 
noria by the hand,'lto pat Bounder upuij tl>e head, and to catch a 
glimpse of Jugurtha’s broad grin of intense pleasure. 

In my convaleseenc®, and before I had strength to rise from my 
bed, for such it migfit fairly be called, from all the excellent 
accommodations that surrounded me, I concluded that Honoria 
and myself had,been wrecked upon the unfrequented part of some 
one of the partially civilised Socicty.,or Friendly Islands* I was 
furnished with milk, good soup, several kinds of broiled meat 
and fish, and something closely resembling bread. When, one 
day, Honoria brought me a calabash of a light and pleasing kind 
of wine, 1 was completely satisfied, in my piind, that I was in, 
or near, a society somewhat advanced ifl the arts of civilisation. 
I was never more deceived in my life. 

Everything about, and around us, was the creaiion of Jugurlha. 
The first day that I was enabled,,by resting on the arm of Ho¬ 
noria, to walk abroad, I found myself in a rural paradise. By 
clearing away a few shrubs, a beautiful walk had been made along 
the margin of the river, and seated there, the picture of happiness 
in black, I saw Jugurtha making fijihing-traps of wicker-work. 
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and using a sharpened shell for trimming his work, which seemed 
to cut quite as well as a common knife. The moment that he saw 
us, he Bung away his work, ran up to us, and would have knelt 
and kissed our hands. 1 took him in my arms and embraced him 
very, very tenderly, a^ which Honoria laughed very heartily. 
How that laugh rejoiced the inmost recesses of my heart! It was 
the soul-stirring herald of returnjng happiness. 

No, np, Jugurtha,*’ said I, “ you are here my sovereign—my 
lord and king. I must acknowledge that, my dear Jug—and here's 
Honoria laughing at us. Now, Jugurtha, wj^o helped you to build 
all this beautiful place? Our neighbours, 1 suppose, are very 
friendly ? ” ^ 

Jugurtha, to this question, grinned more vividly than I ever saw 
him before, and showed more white teeth. I never counted 
* them, but I verily believe ^hat he had a few more dentals than is 
the usual lot of mortals. When he was very much pleased, the 
extension of his blank lips seemed to be inBniie; but however 
extended they were, I always found them well lined with the pure'st 
ivory. Jugurtha not only grinned, but jumped^ and capered, and 
tossed up his chin, and finished his pantomime by pointing to 
Honoria. 

She also did nothing but laugh, and 1, of course, gave myself 
the credit of being the cause of their mirth. 

“ Well, sister, I have no objection to hilarity. I rather like 
it—especially when one is permitted to share in it. But how, my 
love, do you intend to pay for those handsome and ample Turkish 
trousers? I suppose that you have given your promissory note 
for them at the Europeai store in the next village.” 

As all these grave reflections tended but to increase the mirth 
of those to whom they were addressed, ;! allowed the laughter 
that 1 had excited to subside of itself. Now, as Honoria had 
spent much time, and very laudably too, in teaching Jugurtha to 
talk w^th his hands, and had also caused him to make considerable 
progress in writing, he v:as able to converse with her more 
readily than with t.ny other person, and my prolonged illness, 
after her jrapid recovery, was fully employed in these conver¬ 
sations, in which one only spoke. 
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Very 8aUsfact<iry, and like all <atisfacto*r]^thing8 that are human, very short; proving that 
the bAck man is the better of the two. * 


It was long before I could believe Honoria's assurances that 
everything I saw had been produced solely by the industry and 
ingenuity of Jugurtha within the space of four little months. How 
1 felt myself debased ift my own estimation! Each of us were 
thrown on shore, under nearly or perhaps actually the same cir¬ 
cumstances : I had almost, with my lister, been starved to death, 
whilst the despised negro had created an Eden of plenty around 
him. Of course 1 was burning to learn the means he had used, 
and in what his iipmense superiority over me consisted. I there¬ 
fore shortened my walk, and begge& Jugurtha to show me how 
he contrived what had baffled me, infill my pride of an European 
education, to kindle fire. 

Jugurtha obeyed readily, but with no smile of contemptuous 
exultation. How great was my astonishment to observe him 
pluck away two pieces of green branches, apparently taking with¬ 
out selection the first that came to Hand, and, gathering a bunch 
of dry grass, commence rubbing the green wood over it. In a 
very short time tl^e friction produccc^ a* fine powder, which, 
being blown up, immediately ignited and set the grass in a blaze. 
The wild, thought 1, v, after all, the wise man. My reflections 
upon this simple event*were anything but soothing to my vanity. 

In a few days, 1 was I'esioi^d to perfect health, and then 1 
began my examinations of all the natural and artificial wonders 
that I saw around mo. We will, mQst certainly, begin with my 
sister, who, with the exception of being much freckled, never 
appeared more gloriously beautiful. Her emaciation had entirely 
disappeared and she was in exuberant health. 

She wore on her head, when abroad, ^ very fanciful cap, 
studded all over with small feathers of iHb most dazzling hue, so 
closely connected together that the material upon which they 
were affixed could not be ascertained. The whole was surmounted 
by a bunch, or we should rathei; say plume, of large feathers, 
that drooped coquettishly enough, over th*e right ear. When, to 
this, my sister would add a band of the freshest flowers, methought 
that no jewelled coronet was ever more graceful or more digni¬ 
fied. For vest, she had some remahls of her blue jacket, upon 
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which was attached, in wide stripes, from the two shoulders con¬ 
verging to the point before her, which terminated that portion 
of her dress, several soft and rich-looking skins. She wore a 
pair of ample Turkish trousers, made of ribs of cloth, roughly 
sewed together, by the pieans of cocoa-plait, which cloth was 
merely the bark of the wild mulberry-tree, beaten out upon a rock, 
wet with salt water, then cleared ffom its outer cuticle, and after¬ 
wards cut into long strips. The texture 9f this natural linen was 
not much coarser than that of the manufacture employed in Eng¬ 
land for kitchen towels. The colour was of,a dull whiiy brown, 
but Juguriha was actively employed in preparing dyes from plants 
and berries, with the natures of which he was acquainted, in 
order to exercise his skill in fanciful adoyhing, upon a new pair, 
that was already in a state of great forwardness. 

My sister’s pretty little aqkles were nearly concealed by a pair 
of half boots, the upper part of which was formed of a sun-dried 
skin, with the longbrown'fur outside; the soles were of the same 
skin, fastened to shapes of drift wood, chiselled out by sharp 
shells, and rendered perfectly smooth by a file kiade of a branch 
of coral. The upper and lower part of this buskin was attached 
by a clear strong gum that exuded plentifully from a tall tree with 
very small leaves. Honoria assured me that they fitted her feet 
perfectly, and she was never more at ease in them in her life. 
Besides, they were not only tight against wind and dust, but al¬ 
most water-tight also. They were free from all bad odour, 
and the only* objection that the most fastidious could find against 
them was, that they were a little larger (to the eye only) than ne¬ 
cessary, and had a sofiievhat clumsy appeare^ice. 1 longed de¬ 
voutly for a similar pair.*^ » 

With a long bow, made of a dark wt)odC and arrows of reed, 
tipped with flint-pebble or sharp pieces of shell, shaped for the 
purpose, she stood the Diana of tlicse favoured climes. She had 
already, taken several lessons in archery during my confinement 
to the hut, and had made sty much progress as to have wounded 
an edible rat so severely, that he was unable to make his escape; 
so that Jugurtha killed, and Bounder ate him. 

The house, or rather our principal room, was formed like most 
of those which every ope conce'ves to be the first efforts at archi¬ 
tecture under a genial climate. It was an oblong square, the 
walls of which were composed of a few upright branches fixed in 
the ground, sli^,hily bound together by the smaller twigs, and the 
whole made air and water tight by the broad and thick leaves of 
the sugar cane and the cocoa-nut tree. The shelving roof, from 
one long pole in the centre, supported by uprights in the middle 
of the hut, was made nearly in the same manner, and thatched 
with precisely the same materials. The ground of the inside fastd 
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been raised against these frail walls, nearly a‘foot all round, 
which served much tQ strengthen ilieir foundations. This em¬ 
bankment Juguriha had trampled down hard, and covered with 
small leaves, and the finest dried grass, together with the soft 
woolly matter, plucked from the wild ^olton-trees. On this he 
laid a profusion of skins. He had already hunted down and 
trapped a great many wild dogs and other small animals of prey. 

The very day aft-er he had brought us home, Jugurtha began 
doubling the walls of his house and filling the space between them 
with clay, which the; heat of the su[\ soon turned into a consis¬ 
tence almost as firm as burnt brick. 

As my health rapidly improved, we soon became active to¬ 
gether. From sunrise^o sunset we were continually and usefully 
employed. Jugurtha wanted us to act^the prince and princess, 
and remain at home in dignified idleness. To this neither Ho- 
noria nor myself would consent. There was so much for us to 
do, and the pleasure was so parent in (foing it. 

* Our first care was to build a separate house for my sister. To 
make this commodious and even beautiful, as regarded our means 
and the climate, was our greatest anxiety. We began by making 
the side-walls loftier, and improved upon Jugurtha’s first building 
by leaving in them spaces for a window on each side, for the 
door was the only means by which light and air could find its 
way into our present abode. Not knowing to what extent the 
cold might annoy us in the rainy seaspn, after some expostulation, 
I carried my point with my black friend, and we attempted a fire¬ 
place of Slones, and baked clay within the apartment. 

The chimney wasinext to be erected. *1 Vas for constructing it 
in the cyclopean styk of architecture. Jflgurlha made me under¬ 
stand that this would\oi* succeed in a climate subject, like this, 
to such fearful bursts of hurricane. We then commenced it with 
bricks of sun-dried clay, a groove being left in the bottom and a 
corresponding .elevation on the top of the brick. The#nds of 
each were likewise contrived so as tcf dove-tail. 

We worked at this edifice con amore, but iPdid not, of course, 
preclude us from other occupations. We conversei but little 
with each other; which silence was, I believe, a voluntary and 
unconscious tribute, on our parts^ to poQf Jugurtha’s inability to 
speak. Our food was^most abundant and various, and we throve 
upon it wonderfully. 

Honoria’s house, or rather room, was, in ?he space of a 
couple of months, compleiply fimshed. Jfhe sione stove an¬ 
swered well, and the chimney did not smoke. At length, she 
gave her first parly in it with a great deal of dignity. The table 
in the centre was a large slab of stonp, nearly black, the upper 
surface of which Jugurtha had rubbed quite smooth, by grinding 
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it with another stone still harder. It was in shape not quite 
square, nor quite round, nor quite oval, nor very angular, but 
partook largely of the merits of all these forms. It was elevated 
upon four substantial pedestals of rock, deeply imbedded in the 
floor. There was no chance of overturning the table, even in 
our wildest revelry. Nor could we more easily throw down the 
seals, as they also were of one con^stency with the earth beneath 
them, hardened and well smoothed dowik However, they were 
well covered with small dry leaves, the wool of the wild cotton, 
and the furry skins of several small animalSv 

We had cups of the cocoa-nut shell in abundance, dishes of 
calabashes, vases, and cups and saucers of various sized and 
elegantly shaped shells. We had the fl^lS' of several animals, 
among which that of the wild hog, in its infancy, was the most 
prominent. Our fish was'a^undant, and our dessert would have 
shamed the table of an alderman. 

To all this I must add, that no one knew better than Jugurtha 
how to tap the palm-tree, and by the means of due fermentation, 
turn its pleasant sap into a dejicious wine. At this inaugural f^te, 
all the principal personages in the territory were invited, and no 
one so far forgot his gallantry and the duties of politeness as to 
stay away. 

We sat down to our table a little after noon, and Honoria did 
the honours with a grace and dignity that could not be surpassed. 
Indeed, her attention to her (distinguished guests was of that de¬ 
licate and unremitting nature, that she washed the dishes with her 
own hands, and cleared the table after the repast herself, for the 
introduction of coffee.' This day we, for the irst time, abstained 
from all labour, not absolutely necessary to the enjoyment of our 
feast. We felt ourselves independent dndt^iappy, and our hap¬ 
piness was manifested by our countenances, our voices, and 
our actions. ^ 

Of tips party, so memorable in the annals of my life. Bounder 
was the first who forgot hivjself. In the exuberance of his en¬ 
joyment, he ate so much broiled pig, that he found he could not 
very well spe out of his eyes, so he went to the door-way for more 
light, and shutting them, fell fast asleep in the sun. 

Jugurtha, at varitvis ^terval^ got up and danced, and was all 
the livelong day too much in a hurry to express himself by talk¬ 
ing with his fingers. Yet, upon the whole, he expressed himself 
very well. Ha^l)iness, I really believe, could do no more for 
him. „ It , 

Honoria was condescending enough to sing us a few Spanish 
and sprightly songs, to all of which her sable auditor danced and 
snapped his fingers. 1 made many profound observations, and 
several excellent speeches, and resolved, the next day, to shave 
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myself, trusting to my penknife for the razor, and to Jugurtba’s 
ingenuity for everything else. 

I may safely assert, that the whole day was one of unclouded 
pleasure. A walk by moonlight alone, arm in arm with my 
sister, on the banks of the river, concluded the evening. 

I saw her to the threshold of her new habitation. We had no 
occasion tp knock for admittance, for, as yet, the door was not 
constructed. Indeed, dgainst what had she to bar and lock her¬ 
self, excepting the too cool winds of the heavens whenever they 
might blow, and, a»yct,' they had not chosen to be severe. 

After having mutually bade God bless each other, the first 
uneasy thought of the livelong day, seemed, by her parting ex¬ 
pression, to have attacked her. With a sigh from the depth of 
her heart she imprinted on my brow* the sisterly kiss of peace 
and good-night—“Oh 1 my beloved Ardent! how will this end?” 

“Wo arc in the hands of God, Honjoria; but remember, that 
js the only thought which 1 forbid you not only to dwell upon, but 
even to admit. We are happy now, my love. Let us thank 
God for that. Cfood-night.” * 


CHAPTER .XLIL 

* 

Miss Trouglilon at home—not the number bnt the conviviality makes the feast—a little 
aldermanic excess—affer 4-etecUon conies reflectiw—^ravlty an excellent cloak. 

V 

After the jubilee di.thd preceding day the happiness that it had 
engendered was, in my mind, continually embittered by the ever 
recurring thought, of “ how will this end? ” Though I had for¬ 
bidden this solemn query to my sister, it was for ever resound¬ 
ing in my own ears, and the only* answer to it which I could 
furnish, was in the simple and grand wordS of the text, “ fly 
from the wrath to come.” Yes, all that I could conoeive of the 
most ecstatic bliss—of a bliss that would, in its excess, destroy 
every wish for heaven, and makeithe ide% of^a hereafter distaste¬ 
ful.; was to me, andp me only, comprised in the terrible words, 
the “wrath to come.” 

I fled. Vain effort; my sister was ever near*me—though in 
the deepest shades of woods—almost, or perhaps quite coeval 
with this beautiful land, there was the smiling, blooming, and 
love-inspiring Honoria, more intensely present to me in her 
absence than when she was actually 1:^ me. At length, I found, 
that, in these imaginative interviews she was doubly dangerous to 
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me. In these sine looked, acted, and spoke, exactly as the demon 
that ruled within me, ai.d that was urging me on to destruction, 
wished tiiat she should do. Too oiton, when maddened by 
passion almost into a resolution of crime, I, when alone and 
tempted, fled for protection against myself into the purity of her 
presence, and the holiness of her innocent look has cooled me 
into rationality, and made me re^iember, with reverence, our 
mutual parents. « 

I roused myself, and throwing off the rose-entwined though 
iron fetters of reflection, I endeavoured-to remember me of the 
wisdom that I had met with*in time-honoured and multitude>re- 
verenced books. That constant activity of the body is the best 
preservative against the insidious disease Bf a riotous imagina¬ 
tion, was the aphorism that stood boldly prominent, and seemed 
most applicable to my case. 1 tried it. 1 laboured to excess. I 
even began to weary the fiitherto indefatigable Jugurtha with 
fresh undertakings, and to'distract him w'ith nc\\; inventions. This 
uninteimitting toil both of mind an'd body caused a luxurious ap¬ 
pearance of civilisation to arjse around us. Though, in the first 
rudiments of the arts that administered to the preservation of 
mere animal existence, my black friend was infinitely my superior; 
after we had made the first advances, T took the lead, and, no 
doubt, but that he often wearily followed me, being.utterly at a 
loss to conceive the enjoyment of, much less the necessity for the 
refinements that I introduced. 

“ Whom do you expect, my Ardent?” was my sister’s conti¬ 
nual question, when early in the morning I discussed some great 
improvement either in* oiir dwelling, our furiiiture, or our plan¬ 
tations, and when wearied, unto death, I returned in the evening 
from my labours of carrying them into effedt. 

My only answer to these tender inquiries, was, and could be— 
but she guessed not how deeply true-^“ I am working only for 
your hajppiness.” , 

“ You will increase it the more, my brother, by giving me more 
of your society. Ofcwhat now do we really stand in need?” 

“ Oh! o/ very many things. Should we be fated to pass here 
our lifelong days, only reflect, that we must never allow ourselves 
to stagnate. I must«now labouj;’ for twelve hours of the twenty- 
four, in order that when age shall either steal on or surprise me, 
I may be enabled to do, almost, without la'bouring at all.” 

“ How provihent you are,* Ardent. But if you must work, let 
me labour with you.” , 

" You work, already, Honoria, more than is needful. Stay at 
home, and near home dearest, and ornament and improve what 
^gurtha and 1 stronger, though less skilful, are able only to 
rough hew." 
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So, for nearly forty days, I and the negro hunted, and dug, and 
fished, and made implements for ail kinds of purposes with an 
eagerness that seemed a mania. Could we have conversed 1 
should have been less miserable. 

In spite of all body-weariness 1 could not quell the raging of 
thought. 1 became a casuist. I tried Ihe question of my feelings 
in the crucible of all manner of arguments. 1 sought out God’s 
will—or, at least i fanci^ed so-^whilst I was listening all the while 
to my own. My heart was crumbling away into bitter ashes with 
the conflicting fires within it. 

And yet—I discovered some truths—but this is not the age in 
which to publish them. What pages, what chapters, what accu¬ 
mulated volumes could I not write, were I, like Jean Jacques, to 
give an history of my fnind, and this period of its severest trial! 
If life be to be measured by action, and thought be the principal 
action of life, what ages of misery*did I not condense in a few 
months. In the meanwhile, llonoria„unconscious totally of the 
'cause, and nearly of the extt^nt of the anguish that was fast ur¬ 
ging me into insanity, bloomed out daily iqto more exquisite 
beauty. I have, unperceived by heY, intensely contemplated for, 
1 had almost said hours, her loveliness that was all but divine, 
and, when at length she has suddenly turned the radiance of her 
look upon me, 1 have started, and uttering a cry as if pierced to 
the vitals, have rushed into the open air, and madly raced along 
the margin of the river, fool that I was! as if it were possible to 
outstrip my own thoughts. ' 

Oh, this was an awful, an excruciating combat *of antagonist 
principles, and tlm arena where they thps furiously contended, 
my wretched bosom, was made a ruin and a desolation—and I 
could discover no hopes of peace. 

The passion of oV'erworking myself by manual labour lasted 
hardly so many days as the trust of future humanity floated upon 
the God-incited waters. Many was the raven thought that de¬ 
parted from ttie ark of my bosom, ljut no returning dov#brought 
back to me the beautiful symbol of peac^, the olive branch. 
After this period, 1 fell into the melancholy phase of my mind. 
Everything darkened over and around me. It is trife, that I still 
saw the sun in the cloudless heaven, that I still watched the light¬ 
ning dart its arrowy fire-streaA>s fronrF the eastern even to the 
western horizon; bat the one seemed to me to have lost its glory, 
the other its startling effulgence. • A filmy livery of black ap¬ 
peared to have shrouded all nature—the sparkling stream, the 
vivid green of the foliagd, the gorgeods glories of the host of 
flowers were all subdued into this funeral tone. A sudden decay 
seemed to have afflicted the universal face of nature. Everything 
living seemed progressing^towards Hhe grave, everything inani- 
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mate crumbling .into sepulchral ashes. Everything! Did 1 say 
everything?—dolt that 1 am. Oh, no, it was not thus with all 
things. The glorious, the effulgent exception was thee! my own, 
my all transcending Honoria. As I gazed upon you, you shone 
forth to me as something more dazzling than the principle of 
light. You were, in my fcyes, the foundation of a new order of 
life, a messenger, and a means from^ the eternal for another and 
a brighter world, a better earth tlian ih^t upon which we trod, 
a more genial heaven than that which now spreads its canopy 
above us—and, above all, the ecstatic thoupht of a noble race 
of beings, to glorify the Supreme, to love each other, and to be 
happy. And, in this sublime consummation was not I to be a 
sharer—aye—on that ocean of bliss lay th^rock, not disguised, 
covered by no smiling waters, but palpafole, distinct, in all the 
horrors of crime. 

And then 1 aroused me frdm my stupor, and began to consider 
my position metaphysically. I reasoned upon it ,* 1 marshalled my 
thoughts in excellent scholastic order. 1 had my major and my' 
minor—my propositions and my data, and awaysil went to work; 
but 1 stopped suddenly, as d6es a man who, advancing on what 
he considers to be a safe road, suddenly finds a precipice yawning 
beneath his feet. I soon discovered that I could prove everything, 
and directly after, quite as easily, disprove what I had before so 
satisfactorily proved. There was no truth in me. All that I could 
distinctly understand was, that I had upon me an almost uncon¬ 
trollable impulse to do, barred by a terrible sensation of remorse. 

In the midst of these terrible mental convulsions, one placid 
night, just as the young ^d crescented moop had disappeared 
among the fresh western (oliage, I stole from my bed, like one 
intent upon crime; and, by the clear and* sesene star-light night, 
sought my way up to the summit of a grove that grew upon a 
small but steep hill, but little remoto from our cottages. It was 
one of the high places of nature; a spot on which it would have 
been wof ihy, in the days of types and of sacrifices, to have erected 
an altar to the Living, God. There I watched, and—may I say it 
without impiety?—prayed until the rising of the sun. 

I will not say that, by that long night’s wrestling with my spirit 
that I was either re-invigorated or refreshed. In one sense, 
certainly, I was made silrong, for I had required that first of 
mental strength, the strength of purpose. My determination was 
fixed—my final n3Solve was made. That stupendous act of the 
mind will be, and only can be ^veighed, when, in the courts of 
eternity, 1 shall tremble 'before Omnipotence as my judge. From 
that fearful night, testing myself by the opinions of man, the pangs 
of my expiation ought to have commenced: they were not slow in 
heir progress. * 
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As I relumed to the dwelling I met Honoria, who had just 
arisen, with the morning hymn in her voice, and in her heart, 
and on her countenance. I looked upon her with the reverence 
due to some one not mortal, sent to me to do a heavenly mission. 
I commenced with her a measured and a solemn conversation. 
I transgressed my own so often, and so strongly expressed 
orders, by inducing her to spe^k of the futurity. I began to be 
oratorical on the high ends that we mortals may wot;k out in the 
creation. I was eloquent upon imaginary duties, and stern in 
enforcing upon her the doctrine that we could not, without sin, 
be happy then and there, in the simple l)eatitude of existence 
that, at least, she had recently so fully enjoyed. 

But I spoke mystically, w^arning her of some important change 
that must necessarily ensue to both of us; but being, at the same 
time, most guarded as to the manney in which that change was 
to bo effected, not exactly, even then, knowing my own intentions 
as to the manner of working out my rdSolve, I bewildered her, 
and made myself appear like a*hypocrite who uses words to de¬ 
ceive and to conftiund. , • 

As she turned from me with a benignant smile, after this 
morning’s lecture, I heard her murmur, “ What can Ardent mean 
by all these homilies on futurity, unless it be to build a church?” 

It is not here needful to avow what was my intention. Suffice 
it to say, that then I conceived that intention to be my duty ; and 
that they will go hand in hand, your, wish and your duty, to very 
extravagant lengths, let the ghosts of all the little children, the 
spawn of heretical parents, whose bodies have been burned in 
papal flames,—let (ihem, I say, cry aloud. * 

The whole of thi^morning I was reserved, and nearly silent. 
These unsocial manife.<itattons did not much disturb my sister, for 
I had lately accustomed her to singular mutations of temper. At 
our mid-day meal, just as*I was preparing myself to unfold one 
of my precurswe designs with due emphasis and soIeninit,y, Ho- 
noria crushed at once the budding oration, by jocularly observ¬ 
ing that Jugurtha was growing stout and comely, and Bounder so 
fat that he could hardly run. • 

As, at this precise moment, 1 thought I was wielding all the 
powers of my imagination and imy judgment in elaborating a 
sublime discovery, the tendency of which it was my office then 
to make known in language suitable to the subject, I could not 
proceed. Not much marking my silence, the latfy ran on;— 

“A pity it is, my Ardent, that'we cannot discover, in these 
beautiful wilds, some young Indian maid, who might make our 
Jugurtha a good wife. I think we ought to extend our researches 
in this our kingdom.” ^ 

The chuckle and the prodigious grin of satisfaction that anima- 
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ted the negro’s'features at this simple and purely innocent re¬ 
mark, drove me almost mad. Had a peal of thunder reverbe¬ 
rated beneath my feet, 1 could not have been more astounded. 
There was nothing in the words themselves, and still less in the 
manner of their utterance, yet they seemed to contain in them the 
mysteries, and the meanings also, of vast volumes. They stung 
me into momentary madness; 1 rushed forth, and was a wanderer 
for the rest of the day. , ' 

Late in the evening 1 returned. Conscious that my acts were 
not those of a sane person, and, still more^to increase my suf¬ 
ferings, I found Honoria ih tears. How readily—how eagerly 
she was comforted. She had fancied that she had unintentionally 
offended me; and yet the buoyancy of ^er spirits 1 could not 
wholly restore. She had extorted fro^ me something like a 
confession that I was not'quite happy. She asked my confidence. 
In reply to this torturing request, I had nothing but prevarica¬ 
tion and dissimulation to«>offer. I made the tpne of my voice as 
tender*, and my looks as brotherly as I could; but, with all this, 
I surrounded my»person with a respect such as sons pay to an 
aged father. I repelled everything like familiarity, as much as 
was consistent with kindness; I permitted her no more the caress¬ 
ing rights of a sister, and—sweet fool—she fancied from all this 
that 1 bved her too Utile, 


CHAPTER XLIII. / 

f 

Aa emperor In search of his subjects—much more easy to people dreams than wilder* 
nesses—wlien a man argues with himself ^ is siiVe to gain the victory—1 neither 
huild chateaux en Espagne, nor elsewhere, being so much architecturally employed 
in my ewn dominions. ' 

I 

Enough of time and of space has been given to the description 
of the wanderings and wayward flights of the heart. Come we 
now to acts; and lei^ me leave t^ all who may peruse these pages 
the curious office of imagining all that passed in my mind in my 
singular situations. 1 have endeavoured, ^n my description, to 
avoid all reflections that were the most obvious : 1 think that 1 
have succeeded. Not that, at Ihe time, 1 did not make them, but 
that it would be weary to record them. 

Sorry am I to say, that such is the guiltiness of the human 
heart, I felt, for the first time in my life, something like a dislike 
to Jiigurtlia gaining a fast Hold upon me. This feeling 1 knew I 
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was base enough to have implanted in me by my sister’s unthink¬ 
ing remarks of the previous day. I began to regard him as a 
moral contingency, something that ought not only to enter into 
my scheme of action, but one who might be called upon to be¬ 
come the principal actor. And what had enmity to do with him, 
one so good, so mild, so obedient; ont?, locf, not only devoted, 
but to whom so much, nay, everything was owing ? Could ever 
distaste to him have arispn in me who had always held ingratitude 
to be tj^e worst of crimes? 1 smote my rebellious bosom, whilst 
conscience answered ^ it had. 

It is not necessary, and it would b*e too painful, to lay all the 
plans of my future operations before the reader. Let it be suffi¬ 
cient to him to know that the first of my destined proceedings was 
to depart immediately sfiid alone, in order to trace the river that 
ran before the door of our habitaiioA to its source. 1 made 
known my intention despotically as th*at of one whom to gainsay, 
or even to remons|rate with, would be sin. Brief and cold were 
the words that I used on this cAcasion. Honoria did not-rl fear 
me from my har&h manner, dared not resist;*but she fell into 
the very agony of grief. Jugurtha was also stunned for a time, 
when he found that we were to be separated. 

In order to offer them as much consolation as 1 was able, 1 
fixed the period of my absence to four days and nights, solemnly 
promising to return before, should I sooner discover the debouche 
of the stream. 1 did not then hesitate to leave Honoria under 
the care of Jugurtha; Bounder I resolved to lake with me. Four- 
and-lwenty hours were sufficient to provide me enough of food 
to last the specified time, and 1 had aligeady so much benefitted 
by the instructions ^f the negro, as to Jknow what of the multi¬ 
plicity of fruits 1 might tat in that land of vegetable plenty. I 
did not anticipate muefi fatigue, as, by keeping close to the banks 
of the river, I should necessarily avoid the irregularities of hill 
anddale. , 

Astonished, confounded, and mitfe, and almost dissolved in 
tears, Honoria, when 1 blessed her at departing, found no words 
to express her sorrow. Jugurtha was, for the firsuimo in his 
intercourse with me, nearly sulky. This unusual manifestation I 
pretended not to regard; but, at bidding hgn farewell, recom¬ 
mended the safety of my sister to him,*in the most impressive 
manner of which my'powers of language would permit. 

With a heavy heart, and a suffocating sensation on my chest, 1 
took my departure from an abodg that had afforded me so many 
months of shelter, health, and, until my feelings had again taken 
their morbid and passion-tainted colouring,—of happiness, and 
wilfully plunged myself into the solitude, vast and beautiful, of 
the wilderness. • 
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I took the dog with me : loth was he to go, and betrayed, by 
every means that his instinct permitted to him, his disinclination 
to proceed. Often he would stand still, and turning his head 
towards our home, howl piteously; he even, at times, showed, 
so much the spirit of rebellion as to make some retrograding 
paces. All these little indications of revolt I easily and promptly 
overcame by the firmness of my ipanner, and when we had pro¬ 
ceeded a few miles he began to close fondly upon my path, wag 
his tail, and evince other indications of a desire to atone-for his 
late yearnings towards disobedience. , 

For the first seven miles f found the stream was nearly similar 
to its appearance where near our habitation—^that is, about fifty 
feet broad, of a remarkably clear water, and apparently of a sdF- 
ficient depth for the purposes of general naS igation. Its sinuosities 
were few and gentle, and but little or no sand was formed on its 
banks. Its course was gentle, moving, as nearly as 1 could cal¬ 
culate, at the rate of a mile and a half the hour^ The greensward 
came down, in most places, to theS ery brink of the living waters'; 
here and there, there were marshy spots, prolific in the family 
of birds, of which I could only recognise the general character, 
the tribes to which they belonged being wholly unknown to me. 

These places compelled me to make detours inland, which gave 
me the opportunity of observing the wonderful fertility of the 
soil, and the unlimited profusion of its vegetable productions. 
The traces of various species of small wild animals were numerous, 
and a genus of the rat kind' an animal large, fat, and indolent, 
crossed our path in incalculable numbers: it was on these, prin¬ 
cipally, that Bounder fed, 

Astonishment need not be expressed at ay being thus minute 
upon all that I observed; for did I not then suppose that this land 
was to be to me as a future kingdom, and 1 the patriarch of a 
race? But on this, my solitary‘expedition, it was neither for 
flowers or for fruits, bird or beast, that 1 sought. ,My researches 
were for my brother man— for some traces of the human race. 
Not a vestige of these could my most patient and yet eager inves¬ 
tigation affprd me. 

At noon, when the heat of the atmosphere became oppressive, 
I retired a few hundred yards ipto the forest, and there, with my 
companion, partook of my mid-day meal. How profound and 
how awful was the silence! All things living, but those of the 
insect tribe, hall sought repbse. I was weighed down by this 
oppressive calmness; f began to feel painfully conscious that I was 
alone. What a relief—what a luxury would it then have been to 
hear the sound of anything human. The tones of my sister’s 
voice would have sounded like the hymnings of the cherubim ; 
even Jugurtha’s harsh and guttural tones would have, been wel- 
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come as the waters of the well are to the parched in the desert. 

I looked to the dog to break the heavy thraldom of this unnatural 
silence ; but he had eaten too many rats, and was inclined to 
follow his “ custom in the afternoon.” 

After all, man’s mind is, to him, a heavy burthen. I began to 
think, as I viewed the filled and the steeping dog, that instinct 
would have been sufficient, and much more certain to happiness 
for the much vaunted “-image of the Deity.” Whilst we have 
pleasurjible impulses, and still more pleasurable gratifications 
attending them, what need we with^ reflection, that nice judge 
with the scales, who weighs everything, oven to the least particle? 
and what is all this nice calculation but an unprofitable, a most 
impertinent intrusion? With many more subtle and silly (and 
the more silly because tlfe more subtle) sjpeculations of this nature, 

I had nearly resolved to arise immedjptely, retrace my steps, and 
go and live in my little circle like the sensual brute; think myself 
lord of all I surveyed; eat, drink, enjoy myself, and sleep. 

* There is no constancy in the mind of man. There never was, 
even in those whom the world have looked upon as the greatest 
heroes—there never was, until insanity of some sort intervened. 
The constancy that we perceive in some men’s actions is not the 
constancy of their minds, but a continuance of the same impelling 
circumstances that surround them. Habits and physical wants 
only make what is called, the so much paraded constancy. Un¬ 
shackle the soul from ils physical chains as much as you can, and 
the little that that much embraces can only be seen in sleep, and 
then observe in the mind’s hour of waking—the body’s sleeping 
—what a vagrant feeble essence this saine'mind is. She is most 
emancipated in drwms. A person who is all soul must be all 
changeableness. , * 

I make these remarks in mj own defence. I make them to 
rescue myself from contempt at my ever yarying resolutions. I 
had then to ertate my own circumstances—I was the arjjiter of 
my own duties—the maker of my o^n impulses, and just then, 
responsible only to my God and to my coiftcience. Who that 
is placed in society can say this? Imprisoned withii the social 
circles, how few are those who dare stray much, either wrongly 
or rightly {•nd if they do, how (yiick an^ hww ample is the ven¬ 
geance taken upon thp explorers! Oh! my self-responsibility was 
then a fardel and a curse to me. 

Notwithstanding all my inward discontent, ll^lept, however, 
peacefully perhaps, but ceittainly •long and prdfoundly. T could 
recollect no dream, recall no revelation; yet I had a deep and 
untraceable impression that I had been mysteriously counselled 

_counselled to go on in my purpose^ I shook off the dry leaves 

from my dress, arose, called Bounder from tis lair, and, with a 
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firmer tread, and a more inflexible determination, proceeded on 
my journey. 

1 had then—I have even now, my host of vanities. Who that 
is worth anything has not? Some of mine were personal ones. 
Let us despise none, and, more especially, let us not despise our¬ 
selves. It is an ingratitude to the Giver of all Good to undervalue, 
and both an ingratitude and a littleness to affect to undervalue the 
advantages of person. 1 believed that 1 ‘then possessed them, not 
eminently, but abundantly. As I was about to lave my face and 
hands in the clear water, before 1 ruffled its,placid surface, I gave 
one minute to self-contempfation. These were the results; and 1 
assure the reader that this was the first tii^ that I had ever mir¬ 
rored myself since my last shipwreck. We are ashamed to be 
seen doing these things that we know alf do, and feel pleasure in 
doing. 

Tall, muscular, and symetrically formed, I might have pro¬ 
nounced my figure to haR'e been almost faultless, had it not been 
for the rather disproportionate breadth of my shoulders, a defect 
by which 1 lost as much in that refinement of ^deportment which 
marks the highly born, as 1 gained in physical power. My features 
were regular, and distinctly, perhaps a little hardly, cut; my eyes 
were restless, fierce, and dark, and through the brown skin of 
my cheeks there flushed strongly a dusky crimson; my beard, 
whiskers, and moustachios were, like my hair, coarse, strong, 
curling, and of a jet black; yet, with all this strong cast of coun¬ 
tenance, the general expression of my features, as a whole, was 
singularly placid and mild. My forehead was high and broad, yet 
certainly not white, and rlready marked with several horizontal, 
and two or three perpendicular lines. v 

My dress was picturesque and elegavit, my outward garments 
being made of various skins, but fashioned much upon the model 
of European fashions. The short sailbr's jacket looks romantic 
enough when composed of various furs. 1 wor^e a tall conical 
cap, of the skins of a smal’ species of deer, that was quite im¬ 
pervious to the weC^ nor was I without a kind of linen, made of 
the inner hark of a tree that had been first saturated with water 
and then a process of decomposition going on upon it, left a very 
soft and linen-like tiQxture behipd. For all these Imuries 1 was 
indebted to Jugunha. 

Slung at my back were my bow and a bundle of arrows, made 
of stout reed, ahd neatly tipi^d with strong fish-bone. I did not 
boast of much skiH as a toxopholiie, as regarded the accuracy of 
my aim; Jugurtha was almost certain with these weapons, yet 1 
could deliver the arrow at the object with much more force, and 
send it one-third farther than he : against a largo, and not too 
distant object, it was, in my hands, a truly formidable weapon. I 
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was also armed with a spear; that is, a long and somewhat stoat 
staff, tipped with a hard conical shell, terminating in a fine point, 
that was quite as sharp, and nearly as tough as iron : against the 
body of man and beast it would have done equal execution with 
a lance. Confident in my arms, my health, and my strength, I 
feared nothing that was likely to cross my path, and again 1 strode 
on, in imagination, over an empire that I was hereafter to found* 
As I proceeded down the river I found the stream widen and 
grow more shallow, and its course much obstructed by the debris 
of rock. At this point the navigation seemed to mo doubtful, 
and, if a||».all practicable, must have been with difficulty, and 
needed the guidance of a good pilot. In my then frame of 
mind, I felt this to be a great mortification, as tending to diminish 
the value of my future kingdom, and an impediment to the rapid 
progress that my posterity should make in civilisation. What 
idle dreamers we are 1 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Hearsay evidence that may be depended upon—delicate situltions and embarrassing 
combinations—a treaty of peace made with the point of a stiletto—an important person 
takes leave of the world, apparently not desiring much good from his benefit of clergy. 


1 have hitherto kept the reader’s company, and described 
nothing but that, to which I was either an eye-witness, thought, 
or felt. But, as the catastrophe of my adventures is fast drawing 
to a climax. I must relate, upon the concentrated and carefully 
examined evidence of others, ftie series of events that took place 
in that floating,inferno, the Santa Anna. 

She was last described as havingdier sails aback, coilTing up 
and falling off at the mercy of the winds, sheets and tacks flapping 
about in disorder, and the whole picture made still more revolt¬ 
ing by the young English lad, attired in my sister’s dress, swaying 
to and fro, a livid corpse, at the fpre-yard-arm. If thus dreadful 
in her external appearance, she was, inside, a still more horrid 
spectacle. The most apt, the most disgusting, and apt because 
disgusting, place to which she could be likened, was that of a 
vast and ill-arranged slaughterhouse. Qf all the inmates, the 
dead were the happiest. 

The parly that had espoused the cause of justice and benevo¬ 
lence, was nearly annihilated in the struggle; and, immediately 
this desperate and disastrous victory bad been decided in favour 
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of Mantez, the few of the crew surviving, and none survived 
that were not wounded, were coolly slilettoed, with one singular 
exception, and that exception more singularly made by the captain 
himself. It was the case of the Silver Spoon. 

In the fore cabin my father had fallen severely but not at all 
dangerously wounded. He had received several broad and some 
deep gashes, and his loss of blood was considerable. Yet he had 
not lost his own consciousness. William Watkins, ‘ihe Spoon, 
lay over hikn, and in every attempt that the good old man made 
to rise, he was purposely frustrated by the superincumbent 
cockney. * 

Now this Watkins, though a brave, was not only a Cool but a 
cunning man. He had, all along, fought Vith the utmost effect, 
yet coolly, and with much discretion. Perhaps more opponents 
had fallen by his hand than by that of any other of our party, 
yet he had suffered the least. True it is, that the man was 
wounded, but neither dangerously nor severely. Yet he made 
the most of his appearance, by coV>triving to spread blood nearly 
over the whole of his person. Similating as much as possible, 
death, he was seen lying, as 1 have described him, over my 
father, when Mantez returned from witnessing my escape through 
the cabin window* 

This wretch, having ascertained the absence of Honoria, was 
now seeking for intelligence concerning her. The few living that 
had adhered to us, had been too quickly despatched; and their 
murderers Ijad not thought it mecessary to reserve even one 
that they found alive to afford them intelligence. In the then state 
of savage excitement qf Jjie conquerors, few paid much heed to 
the captain’s eager inquiries after the Donze’ia. My mother lay 
in a state of insensibility on the carpet> in the after cabin, and 
Isidore was actually in a temporary state of insanity. The female 
attendants, when questioned, truly asserted that Honoria had 
jumped into the sea. As this assertion seemed to be contradicted 
by ihe'evidence of his own senses, they only got brutally kicked 
and beaten for theit: intelligence. 

If, at this moment of terrible excitement, Mantez had seen Don 
Julien living, he would, undoubtedly, have sacriheed him in his 
wrath. But he lay among the dead as dead. As the captain had 
no suspicions but that, when tlie exasperation of the few of his 
men that now remained living had somewhat subsided, that he 
should again reduce them to^subjection, but he much feared lest 
Honoria should just then fall into their hands. Ho wanted her in 
his own. 

He had already examined the two cabins, and at last paused 
near the group of bodies so respectably surmounted by William 
Watkins. He looked upon him with a malicious grin. He only 
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recognized in him the person who had inflicte'd upon him ihe 
two slight wounds, the only hurts that he had encountered in the 
affray. When he was fired upon he did not hear, or hearing, 
did not understand the allusion the Silver Spoon made to his 
brother. However, he had received fr^m him sufficient stimulus 
to make him insult what seemed to be his dead body. 

English carrion,” he excljiimed, giving him a vengeful kick. 

Hid you*dare to draw the noble blood of a Spaniard?” 

Wilkins bore the kick stoically, but he could not resist its phy¬ 
sical force, for it S(v much removed^him, that my parent’s body 
lay exposed. Now, of all things, this sharp but really good 
hearted cockney wished that the old merchant should not be seen 
until men’s minds had somewhat cooled down from their thirst for 
slaughter. So, when lie thought that the ruffian’s kick was va¬ 
ledictory as well as maledictory, he^slowly drew himself back to 
his original position. This action was, however generously con¬ 
ceived and skilful^ executed, perceived by Mantez. 

* “ What! heretic, not yet in hell,” said he, bending o^er him 
with his stiletto gleaming before thg eyes of the prostrate sailor. 
“ Depart.” 

Now, the command was simple, energetic, and perfectly intel¬ 
ligible, but as obedience just then would have been inconvenient, 
the Silver Spoon seized the descending right hand with his left, 
and with his other hand got a grasp so suffocating on the throat 
of the assassin, that the little breat^ that escaped through it was 
barely sufficient for life, and left nothing for any speech. In a 
moment Waikins had tumbled him between two dead bodies, and 
then looking stealthily round, he saw nohe in the cabin but the 
dead or the departwig. This was extremely fortunate for Mantez 
—for it saved his life* * 

“If you please, your honour,” said the Silver Spoon, whis¬ 
pering in his ear, and lying lovingly besitje him, “ I am going to 
stick you. Have you any remark to make, or hint to insiguate?” 
He then a little relaxed his grasp. • 

“ Arrah—ah”—commenced Mantez, alteihpting a shout. 

The vice upon the throat was immediately tightened in such a 
manner that the captain bectvmc livid in the face, and his own 
poniard not only made its way difoughjl)is*clothes, but actually 
penetrated the thre^ skins that form the natural dress of our 
bodies. 

“ Bad manners to you, captain,’^resumed the^poon. “ Why 
don’t you preserve the genteel sJyle of oonversation, and speak 
in a whisper like I do. Be so kind as to let me know if you have 
any particular commands before 1 spit your heart with this delicate 
skewer.” , 

And there then ensued a fearful contract between the English- 
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man and the Spahiard, in whispers through their fixed teeth. But 
iho imposer of the terms was not content until he had heard and 
seen the pirate swear to them on the cross of his own stiletto. 

“ Now, captain, rise, and remember, that until we land, we 
never lose sight of each otj^er.” 

“ And you will serve me faithfully until that period.” 

“ Most assuredly—I will be neaijyou sleeping, I will attend you 
waking. You shall eat and you shall drink, and 1 will’still guard 
you. I will stick to you like the gold to the fingers of the ipiserly 
overseer of the poor.” 

Don Maniez certainly did not know the value of the last com* 
parison; however, we must suppose that»Jie took it as a strong 
assurance of fidelity, for he said he was perfectly satisfied. Wat¬ 
kins then assisted him to nse, still retaining the dagger. 

Now the conditions of thjis extorted contract were, personal 
safety for all the passengers that remained, immediate surgical 
attendance to the wounded, and a due regard.^to their comforts. 
The inviolability of the seclusion of my sister (of whose escape 
neither party was then awarp) if she should desire it; and the 
most important of all, that Watkins should be immediately in¬ 
stalled into the undignified office of being sole body servant to 
the captain. All this rapid negotiation was concluded in the Spanish 
language, with which the seaman was nearly as well acquainted 
as with his own. 

In what manner either the pne or the other intended to observe 
these stipulations, it is difficult to imagine; however, they an¬ 
swered very well for their present emergency, and what would 
the most refined diplomacy ask more? 

As my venerated parent, who had been asihnt witness to these 
transactions, and much doubted whether ilje Silver Spoon was of 
base metal or sterling, had just gained his legs, and was going to 
make some sagacious observation, five drunken men, who had 
recontly.plundered the spirit-room, and had found the lad disguised 
in llonoria’s clothes below, now reeled into the cabin with that 
doomed youth. " 

Every one was confounded. The exasperation of the inebriated 
and vengeance-desiring crew was ai the extreme. In spite of the 
interference of Willi'am„Watkiq^, and the faint intercessions of 
Mantez, the wretched boy was hurried on the forecastle, and run 
up at the yard-arm, in the manner before described. With all 
Maniez’s ponderous crimes pressing their numbing weight upon 
his soul, even he shuddered «t this unnecessary and revolting 
murder. 

Though the confusion was extreme in the vessel, yet were they 
compelled, the less maddei^d among them, to pay some attention 
to the hostile manifestations of the American ship. Sufficient 
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powder was procured wherowitli to load the main-deck guns, 
and, as before dclaiJcd, they wore slowly run in lor that purpose. 
But, in doing this, every one acted independently of the other. 
It was evident, even thus early, that acknowledged authority was 
no more. • 

The first and second officers had both been wounded. The 
third and^ fourth had been kified. Most of the petty officers had 
fallen. The few that remained unhurt looked upon rhemselves as 
invincible heroes, each individual among them entitled to the 
chief command. The surgeon, and the ship’s barber, who acted 
as assistant to the former, were luckily unhurt. The cook had, 
in the melee, being most seriously careful of a person so indis¬ 
pensable to the welfaiiie of thercfst, crept, for safety, into hisown 
copper, which his mate perceiving, a roguish negro, who aspired 
to his office, first half drowned kirn with salt water, and then 
fastening the lid down to prevent his shrieks being heard, lighted 
, the fire beneath him, and ver** carefully parboiled him IQ death. 

The black villain, who had a taste for a variety of murder, then 
charged upon our party, armed wkli the tormentors, the prongs 
of which he had made red-hot for the occasion, and met a fate 
infinitely more noble rtian he deserved, by having one of the 
grape-shot from the cabin-guns dri\en through his sable carcass. 

It is good to record the destinies of important personages. 

When all the dead and the hopelessly wounded had been thrown 
overboard, out of a crew of nearly two hundred men, who had 
left Barcelona in health, not more than forty-two remained alive, 
and of these only throe-and-twenly were fit for duty; if now, 
any duty they would condescend to do. That this would be very 
little was apparent; for^when they ha*d cleared the decks of the 
dead bodies, they seomed to think that they had done enough for 
the ship, for ihemsclvesk, an4 for glory—they were determined 
to do nothing more for the officers. • 

The surgecto of the Santa Anna, I have mentioned in die early 
part of my narrative. lie was a dry, hard ^character, but 1 be¬ 
lieve, also, a thoroughly good and upright man. He seemed to 
be one who thought that he understood the nothingness of every 
thing connected with the ordtrary affairs of humanity. He des¬ 
pised all those about him, yet #as anxious*to do every thing to 
assist them. He was taciturn, and when^ induced to speak, uni¬ 
formly sarcastic. Studious to the tjianifest sacrifice of his health, 
he was perhaps more skiful than might have been expected from 
one placed in his situation.* He had servt)d in the Spanish army, 
and had there found an ample field for practice. A man of this 
description, is generally a man of disgusts. He had taken several 
important ones during his career. 'Bhey hat^ all been productive 
of loss to *him. Among other things, they lost him a wife and 
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forliine; a hi{>h situation at court; and lastly, liis high appoint¬ 
ment on the medical .staff ol the Anglo-Spanish army. 

Since he had shipped iiimsolf on board the Santa Anna, the 
disgusts that he had taken were numerous, but, as he could not 
absent himself in a fit of disdain, he forgot them one after the 
other, to receive fresh ones. In the early part of the cruize, he 
seemed to be getting attached to oar family, and we were, with 
all his oddities, beginning to taste and fo enjoy him, when he 
suddenly took a disgust at something unusually intolerant and bi- 
gotted in the priest, and ever after made only professional visits 
to our party. He had long before taken a profound disgust to 
Mantez. When the commotion broke forth^in the Santa Anna, he 
was, by his accumulated disgusts, almost isolated from the rest of 
the crew. 

On that memorable occasion, he was below in the cockpit, 
trying some chemical experiments, and so deeply absorbed in his 
occupation, that the noise did not a\ first arouse him. At length, 
when the firing became more rapid, and the shouts and screams 
more incessant, he thrust his bald head up the af^ter-hatchway on 
the maindeck, and seeing that we were, like so many incarnate 
devils, but with more than devilish'ferocity, cutting each other’s 
throats, he beckoned his professional adjutant, the barber, from 
the fray, and quickly returned to the cockpit, and spread out his 
surgical instruments. 

But our’s was a wrath that knew no mercy, that had no room 
for consideration either for foe or friend. Where the man fell, 
he lay. None stooped to inquire of his hurt, or thought of bear¬ 
ing him off to a place of *>»afety. It was not therefore until all 
was finished, that his services were put in requisition. Even then 
they were materially lightened by the barbarity of two or three 
of the crew, who had thrown overboard all those whose wounds 
they, in their wisdom, considered to be incurable. 

The fv;st person on whom Senor Zurbano was colled upon to 
attend, was the chief officer, tUfirst mate, Gomez Alfaruche. The 
priest was there befbre him. The man was mortally wounded. 
He felt this himself; but the lingering hope still flushed his coun¬ 
tenance the moment he saw Zurbano, Save by the man of God, he 
was unattended. Who,, in thau>moment of emancipation from 
authority, could so far demean himself as to play the servitorr— 
even for one short hour—to the dying ? 

“What have you been all’so industrious in poniarding each 
other about?—there seems to meto be a strange solitude in the ship.” 

“Oh ! good, excellent, most excellent Zurbano, shall I die—are 
‘these wounds mortal ? Look—look—the holes are but small.” 

“Ah, Buccolugo, hand ipe my probe”—in went the silver— 
‘ small, but deep.” * . 
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Yes deep—I feel they are—Oh, how deep I —but they do not 
reach the well-spring, of life. Cannot you—so learned, so wise 
—cannot you cure them?” 

You will not want my assistance long. Come, tell all your 
sins to this holy man, it will be a good^ehearsal for you. In the 
meantime, I will do the best 1 can for you—do you the best for 
yourself; for, by the virtues of pharmacy, we neither of us havo 
much time to lose.” • • 

This cool announcement of his approaching dissolution had a 
terrible effect upon the sufferer. • He had been before often 
wounded, and bore his hurts manfully; but to know that he was 
stricken unto the death, reduced at once the bravo to the most 
abject of cowards. A| once he began to rave, and in his pitiful 
whinings betrayed to the surgeon and the ecclesiastic the whole 
of the perfidious and piratical design# of Mantez and his associates 
against the wealih, and, contingently, the lives of the passengers. 
Zurbano listened and proccedP|d with h*s operations calmly. The 
priest professed himself to be horror-struck—indeed, heVas so 
much amazed at all he heard, that* before he could pronounce 
absolution, and just as Zurbano was adjusting the last bandage, 
the sinner, with a horrible oath, escaped from both. 

“Oh, miserable me,” exclaimed the padre, “Satan is too power¬ 
ful for me—one of my flock is lost for ever—I might have got 
him freed after some millions of jears in purgatory, had I been 
able to have heard his confession and shrived him—but now the 
devil has got the burly Gomez Alfaruche in secttlis seculorum. 
The devil has been too much for me.” 

“Or the thrusts of the Troughlonialhs^’ said the man of me¬ 
dicine drily; and gathering up his insfruments, he left the dead 
with the defender against damnation. 


CHAPTER XLY. 

* • 

The ladies are dhee more cabinned, ciibbedr and we liay add, confined—the wounded 
are looked lo—the Don proves a cur, and slips on the sables of sullenness—for want of 
some authority to inllict a round dozen every thing is ^oing to sizes and sevens—when 
the cat won’t do, try the clergy, it is the busiiifss of Ihe iatter lo%ake people go aloft. 

• • • 

It will take me some time to describe the complete disorgani¬ 
zation that took place in what remained of the crew of this ill- 
fated ship—and the strange effects that arose from it, both 
morally and physically, will occupy me* much more. Zurbano 
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repaired from ihe first mate’s berth without loss of time to the 
principal cabin, and when there, directly threw off the sloth of 
misanthropy. My father and Don .Itilicn had their wounds pro¬ 
perly attended to, and wore comfortably conveyed to their cots, 
and installed in them in all the di{j;nity of patients. Don Mantez 
was also attended to, but not without many a sarcastic remark 
from the surfjeon. The women >yQre aroused, and made to 
understand dial any further exhibition of hysterics and fainiings 
would be punished with bleeding, blistering, and salt water^, and 
my mother and Donna Isidora^at last soothed into a state of com¬ 
parative quiescence. 

The state cabin was thus, in time, reduced into somethin|[ like 
order, and once more wore an appearance of comfort. Zurbano 
then proceeded to establish a sick-bay on the most airy part of 
the main-deck, for the rocepiipn of the wounded of the crew; and 
there he and the barber had more than sufficient employment to 
dispel all approaches of ennui. ^ , 

Indeed, the master and man had to perform every thing, even 
to the most menial offices for ^he hospital. All me active part of 
the crew had suddenly become grandees. 

The man who had taken the helm after,the abdication of Wat¬ 
kins, had not been relieved long after the murdering had ceased. 
It was in vain that he hailed every one in sight; at length, he 
abandoned his post, and the vessel, with all her studding-sails 
set, flew up into the wind. It^was well for her and her besotted 
crew that the'^heavens do not always visit man with retribution. 
The gentle breeze died away towards sunset, and the immense 
display of canvass hun^ij iistlcssly from the yards, like the old 
banners in the still aisles of some ancient cathedral. 

Now, for the belter understanding of what I have to relate, it 
will be best to take a review of the inmates of the cabin. They 
were now reduced to my father and Don .lulien, both of them con¬ 
fined iQwlheir cols and wounded; the latter grievoiusly so. The 
lady Isidora and two female nitendants had exclusively the pos¬ 
session of the after-cabin. The male servants that had been al¬ 
lowed to wavit on the passengers, as well as those not seamen, 
w'ho were brought on board by mv father, had all perished in 
the onslaught, or had bpen savagely murdered after [t. 

Towards evening the two female attendants had so far reco¬ 
vered the use of their faculties as to get up a fire in the cabin 
stove, and make some preparations for refection, which was 
more than needed by all parties. In this approximation of a 
return to some of the proprieties of social life we must leave them 
for the present. 

Return we now to the captain, with a ship certainly, but with 
no crew and no authority. In accordance with the compact between 
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him and the Silver Spoon, the latter followed him like a shadow, 
or more appropriate still, like the evil genius of an author. Wat¬ 
kins, in addition to tKe stiletto, had provided himself with a pair 
of loaded pistols, and Mantez well understood the use to which 
they would be applied if any thing was attempted against tht 
safety of the denizens of the cabin. • 

After the wounds of the ptgstain had been dressed, and he had 
taken soiile repose in his berth under the poop, he began to be 
sensible to those most imperative of all demands* hunger and 
thirst. Then, and qot till then, did he come to the full conception 
of the utter disorganization that had taken place in the crew. 
There were no longer either provisions at hand, servants, cooks, 
or fire. Of this the Silver Spoon calmly informed him. Some 
biscuit, and wine andVater, were all that could be procured. 

When servant and master had ]ioTh partaken of these, wdth 
but little distinction of rank preserved between them, the captain 
proceeded to the,quarier-deck, in order to make an effort to re¬ 
cover his lost authority. The deck was completely deserted, as 
well as the heinf; and the former was still encumbered with the 
awning and the splinter-netting, though they had been partially 
rolled off in order to get at the bodies to throw them overboard. 
They were saturated, and the deck slippery with blood. It was 
a sorry and a sad spectacle. Mantez looked upon Watkins with 
blank dismay. 

“Your own seeking, skipper,”,was the familiar reply to the 
expressive look. • 

“Whal, in the name of the holy host of martyrs, shall I do?” 
said the discomfited commander. * 

“ Do your besf, senqr—just for a iShange—for you have been 
doing bad enough lately—see what hands you can get to take in 
the studding-sails, and I’ll ttdvc the wheel.” 

Observing when the ship paid off, ami got a little way upon 
her, with the light airs that still blew from the northward ^md west¬ 
ward, Watkins soon got her upon^ier proper course. The cap¬ 
tain’s task was not so easy. There was neitirer boatswain or 
boatswain’s mate to turn the hands up, and not 9 soul chose, 
for a length cf time, to pay*the least attention to his shoutings. 

The only person that appeaAd in sifjht was t.he aged priest. 
Father Sanvedra; ’he was haggard an^pale, and, as he moved 
along the deck, from time to time he convulsively wrung his 
hands. His grief was^ieep and unfeigned. When his eyes met 
those of the captain, he fecoiled from him as if in horror. He 
remembered the confession of the so lately deceased chief mate. 
In Mantez he conceived that he saw the author of the irreparable 
calamity that he had just witnessed? , 
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**May I claim speech with you, holy father?” said the captain, 
for the first time speaking very deferentially. 

“Be brief, my-” son, he could no longer say—as ascend¬ 

ing to the quarter-deck he approached him. 

“What fresh calamity, father, am I to expect from your sor¬ 
row-stricken looks?” ’ 

“Every thing—the worst—the sjiip and all that it contains are 
doomed.” 4 

“Do you allude to the destruction of the greater part .of my 
crew by this bloody, detestable, and hereticgil mutiny?” 

“Who drove them into mutirfy? But of that let us now have 
no more. Sinner with the Wood-steeped soul, cansi thou con¬ 
ceive no greater horror than this?” * 

“My first mate, the bravest and the best sailor that 1 had, 
died two hours since.” 

“Blasphemy! Verily, it is horrible—but a dark horror hangs 
over us—no longer will my spiritual conscience permit me to call 
this ark. of the accursed, the SantJ Anna. She is Anna the de¬ 
nounced.” 

“Perhaps, my good father, you imagine that for want of 
hands we shall all be drowned in the next storm ? or if the storm 
be slow to come, we shall perish here on the desolate seas with 
thirst and hunger, each man panting for the life’s blood of his 
companion. As you observe, holy hither, it is horrible.” 

“Tush! simpleton—is there not pardon and redemption for 
all this, if not in this world in the world to come ?—I speak of 
an inexpiable crime—of a sin against the Holy Ghost—for which, 
through the countless iRysiads of eternal years there is no assoil 
—know, and tremble wiih«anticipation of your-eternal burning— 
that the light has been extinguisheii that burned before the shrine 
of the Holy Virgin—that the clothes have been impiously plucked 
from her person, a pipe placed in'^her Ineffable mouth, and in 
that glorious right hand, which shall hereafter leaid sinners to 
the foot'’of the throne of me»cy, a glass of rum has been most 
sacrilegiously placed>” And then, throwing up his hands and 
lifting up hig voice, he continued—“War and destruction! I 
curse with the ban of God this ship pnd all that it contains!” 

During the latter p^rt of the pj^iesi’s recital, the ample quid in 
the mouth of our friend SVatkins at the helm, undulated consi- 
derably within his capacious and well-tanned cheeks, and right 
and left the highij-coloured juiVe was deliberately squirted. 

It was not exactly a Jaugh that issped from the man at the 
helm, but that sort of triumphant chuckle that testifies to a 
triumph that is to be secretly enjoyed. The profanation of the 
little waxen image, for profanation it certainly was, though per¬ 
formed by the most sincere iconoclast that ever existed^ was not 
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the deed of the rojoicer in it. But Watkins had had too much 
experience not to be sensible that, with so weak a crew, who, if 
they had any religion, Vere bigots plunged into the darkest depths 
of ignorance, the influence of the padre was all in all. 

Mantez was so much awe-struck at the anathemas of the priest, 
that he had not a remark to offer. Of*two dangers, the worldly 
wise will always select the Jess, when a choice is necessary. 
Acting updn this princij^lo, AVatkins left the helm to take care of 
itself, ;j^hilst he went to undertake the difficult task of converting, 
pro tempore, the father, not from a Catholic to a Protestant, but 
from a priest to a boatswain’s mate.* 

Luckily for his zeal for proselytism, the breeze just then 
freshened, and the ship was gradually coming up into the wind. 
Watkins stood at this*juncture full before the aged man, and 
making him a most respectful reverence, he requested to be 
hoard. This request was not, hox^ever, granted, until he had 
with the greatest possible delicacy stopped with his tarred and 
liorny hand the volcano of maledictions. , 

“It is most true, holy father; we are a daipned set, root and 
branch, from the main truck to ihtf false keel—we of the laity ; 
but that is no reason why you, my righteous sir, should be 
drowned ; though, perhaps, you have no objection to it; it is an 
easy passage into everlasting Hiss, of which you being certain, 
may be most eager to participate; but we, who are to be broiled 
everlastingly, naturally wish to defer the process as long as pos¬ 
sible. But, good father, for the sdke of us, misera{)Ie sinners as 
we be, do not hurry us all into the next world to-night—post¬ 
pone, for us, your enjoyment of bliss^”, 

“To-night—dicl you say to-night?. How am I to avert It? 
Notwithstanding my sclf«mortiflcations, it docs not become me fo 
be presumptuous; what we know of purgatory is certainly not 
pleasant, and it would not b« decorous in one devoted to the 
ministry to depart without the last of the^even sacraments.” 

At this part of the speech, the top-gallant studding-saii booms 
snapped, with a startling noise, and the i^ils hung helplessly 
down, like the broken wings of the vulture, giving at once ap¬ 
proaching indications of wreck. The sign was manifest—he who 
ran might read. * , 

“You and you only can do ?t; the few men that are Jiving 
have got drunk, firJt with blood, and next with rum, and are 
totally mad with vanity : they are all Dons, no one will obey 
orders, and it is absolu*ely necesgary thaj; the most sober aipong 
them should go aloft and shorten sail. Curse them up from 
their filthy idleness with candle and with book, for, believe an old 
sailor, if you do not get them up, we shall, in a few hours, most 
assuredly i^Il of us go down.” * ^ • 
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Father Sanvedra went to do as he was bidden, with, consider¬ 
ing his years and his inhrmitics, considerable alacrity, and Maniez 
stood, lost in wonder and in fear, at the new associate he had 
formed, who, regardless of all manner of speculations upon 
himself, went very quietly to the wheel, and shortly after again 
got the ship on her proper course. 

Now, in all the conversations that we have detailed, or may find 
it necessary to detail, we give only the sense of wha^ the Silver 
Spoon spoke in Spanish ; the spirit of it, and its grotesque pecu¬ 
liarity, are untranslateable. 

However, he had somehow, and to his own astonishment, be¬ 
come an important personage; yet even he, with all his acuteness, 
had not anticipated the strange, but ^^ery natural course that 
affairs had taken. He could not conceive that Mantez would 
have been suddenly reduced to a mere cipher in his own ship. 
When he allied himself to him with the strange compact that we 
have described, he intended only to have hung upon his every 
action.,and have watched his everj word, and to have either shoi. 
him or have stabbed him to the heart, the mcment that he saw 
him about to act foully agamst any of my family, or the cabin 
passengers. 

Well, out of the score of the unharmed, but seven were found 
sufficiently sober to go aloft and get in the studding sails. Nor 
would these creep up the rigging to perform this necessary ma¬ 
noeuvre until each had made a protest against the act being con¬ 
strued into a surrender of his newly acquired rights—that of just 
doing what a Spaniard so much delights in—nothing. 

After three hours baiwl|ng and cursing, the studding-sails were 
got on deck, and the topgallant sails furled. The attempt to reef 
the topsails would have been utterly futile, so Watkins lowered 
them down on the cap, and then the seven Spaniards went glo¬ 
rifying and swaggering to their orgies below. Following their 
example, in the degree, Watkins abandoned the hfOlm, and went 
into Mantez’s cabin, and plainng himself directly opposite to him, 
they both commenced, in the deepest silence, looking wistfully 
and woefully into each other's face. 
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CHAPTER XL\n. 


The right reading of an old saying^“ every one for himself, and the devil gets them all '* 
—the organ of disorganization strongly developed—a few family arrangements—a new 
beau sprung up very difficult to be [)ut down—the Silver Spoon comes into great re* 
quest—an evening promeuMe at sea. ^ 


It was Liberty Hall on board the Santa Anfla; every one did 
what he liked, and conset^uently liked nothing; that he did. They, 
the few living remaining on board of h^ir, knew that they could 
not do everything, therefore they elected to do nothing. De¬ 
struction was before them, but it seemed afar off. The sun shone 
llfighily, and the variable airs wfire pleasant and mild. The live¬ 
long day was to them a siesta, if they liked,.and the night an 
unbroken carouse—pleasant times fdr Messieurs les Espagnols. 
They had found their home on the deep, and said that it should 
be their enduring one, and their last. That it would be their last, 
with the exception of a watery grave, was very likely; that it 
should endure, even for a very transient time, seemed not at all 
probable. However, each man followed the devices of his own 
heart, and, for the present, all was Aranquil. , 

The ship lay out of the track of every vessel, in the latitudes of 
calms and variable winds; no reckoning was kept—no one took 
the helm, except it were for amusemept. With infinite labour 
Watkins had cleared an(> cleaned the quarter-deck, and the fe¬ 
male servants kept the*state cabin in decent order 5 but, except in 
one particular place, every other part of the vessel was left in 
accumulating filthiness. 

A right pleasant life this was, no dpubt, whilst it lasted ; for the 
crew had itoihing to do, or rather did nolhipg all day long, but 
eat, drink, sleep, and smoke, with long interludes of gambling. 

Days and weeks thus passed on; my father and Don Juiien had 
recovered from the effects ot their wound^ and the two ladies 
had now no other diseases with which ft> contend than those of 
the mind. The people on board formed themselves into little 
communities, each independent of, find often ho^ile to the others. 
As every person went *10 the spirit and bread room whep he 
liked, and got what provisions out of the hold he chose, the pro¬ 
vident among them began to make secret hordes, and, as to the 
specie on board, instead of Don Mant|z and the conspiring officers 
getting posifiession of it, every man had t^kentas much as he could 
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lay his hands upon; and, of all the party privy to the conspiracy, 
two only survived, the captain and the second mate. 

To add to their other miseries, it soon became quite apparent 
that the light of the padre’s mind had gone out with that before 
the shrine of his little waxen deity. From incoherent denuncia¬ 
tions of vengeance, he proceeded to dreadful self-maceration and 
enfeebling fastings; this, united to )iis continual state of religious 
excitement, did their deadly work upon^his brain, he ceased to 
fast and flagellate himself, but he roved about from deck ;o deck 
almost ceaselessly; his seldom recurring sleep surprising him 
only where he stood : he beeftme a pitiable, a soul-distressing 
object; and it seemed that^ as an indei^nity for the loss of his 
reason, he had been endued with a superhuman eloquence :— 
how dreadfully that eloquence was empfoyed; his shrill tones, 
trembling with curses tlfe most awful, and revilings the most 
bitter, aroused the sleeperk in the dead of night, to hear that 
for them, either in this world or the next, there was no longer 
any hope. ' 

William Watkiw seeing how totally harmlesls events had ren¬ 
dered the captain, gradually ceased to attend upon him, and Anally 
left it to his Castilian pride to make his own bed, and to cook his 
own victuals, giving all his care and attention to my father and 
his companions. Senor Zurbano and the barber came also and 
joined with them; and as the latter did not altogether, though a 
professional man, object to bo of use, the inmates of the cabin 
were tolerably well served arid attended to. They isolated them¬ 
selves almost entirely from the rest of the ship’s company, com¬ 
ing only, at intervals, ia^e in the evening, on the nearly deserted 
quarter-deck. 

Whether it were from the effects of uniler-currents, or from the 
prevailing northerly breezes, which were never more than mode¬ 
rate, the ship was fast making s6uth latitude. Really she was 
going as directly away from Now Orleans as it wa« well possible 
for her. Let us now suppose five weeks to have elapsed under 
the above circumstances, and we will describe the scene in the 
fore-cabin. 

But, before I commence, I must mention how completely the 
then state of freedom from all domination and restraint had 
brought out the idiosynlrasies and the latent insanities that some 
very learned people believe all of us to possess. The character 
of each individtal now appeared in strong relief. My father, 
who, perhaps could boa^t of thq best ordered mind, was much the 
same as ever, perhaps a shade more circumstantial a:id exact than 
formerly, with a spice of petulance and peevishness, foreign to his 
general character. Having premised this, in order to account for 
any exaggeration iha'. might be thouglit unnatural, 1 shall proceed. 
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The hour was that which heralds in the sunset, which generally 
proves to be tlie most glorious of the twenty-four. It was nearly 
calm, the water glistening, and smooth, and bright as a polished 
mirror, excepting when, at intervals, that which love-sick swains 
call a gentle zephyr, and seamen, a cat’s-paw, wantoned for a few 
yards over the surface of the waters, and then died away. The 
air fresh, c|[istic, and exhilarating, and the half ports being open, 
there was a thorough cuarent of this pure atmosphere .continually 
rushing* through the cabin. Perhaps there was a fresher breeze 
rushing across Mr. Tioughton’s table^than could have been found 
in the circumference of one hundfed miles. 

At the head of this table he sate,—^Senor Zuybano at the foot. 
This latter gentleman was completely absorbed in the apparently 
relishing labour of adding copious notes to a most multitudinous 
manuscript. Near him, but seated ajittle rearwards, so that he 
could not be said to be placed at the same table, yet with his head 
resting upon it, wa% the barber,^now twfnkling with his little grey 
eyes upon his huge mixture of rum and water, now lifting*them 
up, with silent admiration, at the nini];)lc and peti-laden fingers of 
his master. This man was the happiest of the company; he had 
that delightful faith in th*f wisdom of the surgeon, that he felt 
himself proof against danger so long as he was near him. 

My noble mother was, where a good wife always should be, at 
the right hand of her husband. She was dignified and sorrow¬ 
ful, and ever anon, as the beads dropped through her fingers, the 
earnest whispering of prayer might be heard. Hanging over my 
father’s left shoulder was our cockney friend, the Silver Spoon, 
familiar yet respectful, with an impudcfit'humiiity, dictating to 
all present •, not assured enough to plaee himself beside my fa¬ 
ther, yet on such goodJtcrTns^both with him and himself, as, with 
an amiable absence of mind, to drink out of his glass and replenish 
it whenever it seemed good unto him—ayd the claret was very 
good indeed. ‘As he leaned over my father’s shoulder he had 
the air of the careless indolence of a spoiled page : besides, he 
was an oracle. • 

Side by side, depressed and mournful, sate Don«Julien and 
Isidora. Before the cavalier ^he wine remained untouched, his 
countenance was pale and haggard; he looked like one hope- 
abapdoned. The lady was still beautiful,"but her thoughts were 
not with her betrothed. Religious prejudices had come in aid of 
an unrequited passion, and had agisted utterlj^to quench the 
faint fires of her first affeJtiqn. With a noble candour these first 
cousins had come to a full explanation; they mutually confessed 
that their love had perished Ibr each other, whilst they protested 
that their kindred-born affection ap|l their friendship had in¬ 
creased. Tbey panted for any change—any fermioution to their 
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doubts and to their miseries, even were that termination the great 
end of all—death. 

But if these persons were all more or less lugubrious, there 
was one a striking contrast to the rest; one whose grin was inex¬ 
haustible and fixed ; for,^even in his sleep, he was always mouth¬ 
ing at the flitting visions that passed through his insignificant mind 
in his dreams. He professed to live only for two things, I’amour 
and la bagruelle. This person was dressed in ail the otUri of a 
perfect pciii-maltre, the caricature of a caricature; he, ■ like the 
rest, choosing to have nothing to do, moiunted his hobby, and 
was riding to the devil upon it. 

This was the second mate, known bf the name of Auguste 
Epaminondas Montmorency. It was an^imposing name, and un¬ 
doubtedly an imposition also;— c’est tout egal. The man was 
pleased with it, and in defe^nce of it he would have perished, be¬ 
cause it was not his own. He was about thirty, tall, not badly 
made, but in countenance most ppishly and most fearfully ugly, 
and Ogliest when he grinned the most;—he called it giving an 
expression. But*-he had ap eye!—what denizen of the French 
nation has not? always excepting the blind ; and with this eye, 
and his grin, he deemed himself invincible. How he came into 
this company at all would have been a miracle to any one but 
himself; but he had a very convenient vocabulary for all his vices. 
He was too much a man of honour to attempt, by any subterfuge, 
to conceal that he was one, of the pirate conspirators, who had 
plotted to rob my father; but he called it a little indiscretion. 
He begged my good father to consider his youth, and asked 
him to pardon and for'ga it, for the sake of the ladies, to whom 
he professed himself devoted. He had renounced the society of 
Don Mantez;—it was low : he beg^ed^ therefore,- that he might 
be looked upon as a privileged ,guest—he would try to make 
himself agreeable—he.did not, indeed, see how he could fail; and, 
upon this, his society was suffered :—the devoted passengers 
could not help themselves. " 

In addition to ali this 1 must remark, that the cabin door was 
strongly barricaded, and all the males were armed; the table was 
well filled with wines arid liqueurs., nor were there wanting con¬ 
serves, olives, and drie^ fruits,, to appetise the fluids. The group 
was completed by the two rather slatternly Spanish women ser¬ 
vants, who were seated upon the floor, one with the head of the 
other on her lap, assiduously employed upon a well-known Ibe- 
riai! occupation. 

“ The exchanges are terribly against us, Mr. Watkins,” said 
Mr. Troughlon, casting his eyes over his shoulder upon the 
countenance of the cocknep. 

“I beg your pafd’o/Don— I’m not Mister till I gets my long 
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togs shipped—Jlain Valkins, if you please—or, you vickit Vill, 
for shortness.” 

“But how, Watkins, will all this end?” 

My father and I were, at the same time, asking precisely the 
same questions, though so very differently situated. 

“ Vy, as 1 likes to be com/ortable, and make my pals comfort¬ 
able too—I tell ’ee, governor, it will sartinly end von of these 
vays—If ve ben’t all drpwned afore long, some of tjie drunken 
varmiot ’ill set the craft on fire, and burn us. And if so be, as 
ve’re neither done hn fire nor vater—why cold steel ’ll do it— 
for some night these foreign varifiint vill go mad and stick every 
mother’s son of us—which includes the ladies, in course; and if 
v’ere neither burnt, nor drownded, nor stabbed—vhy, ve shall 
all be starved to death oefore five months are over our nobs, as 
sure as witelse was made for man.”^ 

Now, in order to spare the feelings of the females, this con¬ 
versation was carried on, purp(^sely, in*English. 

'* “Do you call this comfort, friend Watkins? you don’iT, | am 
sure, believe in alt these disasters yqurself?” • 

“Bless’d if I don’t,” was the short but emphatic reply. 

“ Then you are blessed after a very strange fashion. Gould 
we but induce the fellows to work, do you not think, that, 
unwieldy as this vessel is, that we could make her reach some 
civilized port?” 

“Sure of it.” , 

“In the name of the safety of all of us, how may that be 
done?” 

“ Not possible. Not a soul on boa.»d*whom they will obey. 
If Master Ardent was here now, he might have some fish to 
fry—and yet—hardly ^knbw^ vat he could do. Them as von’t 
vork for love, and as we can’t make vork for fear—there’s only 
von chap as can drive, and that’s the de\il.” 

“But do they not fear for their own safeties?” 

“Not a man on ’em. Each has got his whack of your ’and- 
some doubloons, and, so, thinking as how *the grub and vater 
ull last, they trusts to the chapter of chances.” « 

“But what can they imaging these chahees can be?” 

“The first is, that they thinly they are ssire of speaking with 
soine vessel, dnd then they all intends goilig onboard and making 

the craft a-hum!—that hard vord of<he lawyers. The only 

sensible thing they’ve done, is to take it spell and spell about, 
at the mast-head, for ihS Ipok-out. Then, they all fancie%^hat 
they’re not far from some of the Vest Injee islands, and the mo¬ 
ment that they sees them, vinkings I'von’t they take to the boats 
neither—every willain on um thinks as^how he has made his fortin, 
if he can get clear off from the hooker. «The^last thing that they 
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vanl is running into an arbor vherc they may find law, bigwigs, 
and a gallus.” 

“Now, Watkins, you are a shrewd fellow. Had you been 
brought up on the Stock Exchange you would have made a for¬ 
tune. There ought to b^ many yesys of happiness in store for 
you yet. Do not let us abandon ourselves, and God will not 
abandon us. Do you see that conceited ass in the green swallow¬ 
tailed coatZ Mantez is out of the questM)n—could you not con¬ 
trive to make the men obedient to him?” i 

“ No use—no use, Senor. The fellow has three boxes of your 
doubloons snugly stowed away. He would be as little villing to 
make a good port as the t est—besides,*all the chaps laugh at 
him.” 

“Take the command yourself.” 

“ Vorse and vorsc, seeing as how I can’t navigate—and I’m an 
eretic. Howdosemever, if you could get Senor Zurbano, and he 
can dot it to a midge’s ^fye—teH.,us vere abqnts ve be, I think 
that, by hook or by crook, I could keep the ship’s head the right 
vay—but, let coniti vat vill, John Espagnol shah not, after to-day, 
escape vork—and varm vork it shall be.” 

Having aroused Zurbano from his occupations—upon which he 
had been more than usually absorbed—for he had taken a pro¬ 
found disgust to Monsieur Monimorcncy, ho was called to their 
conference, and, in Spanish, the ideas of Watkins was made 
known to him. Fortunately,, upon consulting his ephcmcris, the 
next day wtfuld prove favourable for a lunar observation; and, 
little skilled as was the cockney, he was perfectly able to take the 
sun’s altitude and reid*off the degrees and seconds from his 
quadrant, when Zurbano cried out, sto^. 

Often had my father endeavoured to understand the apathy of 
this singular surgeon to the imminent perils of his situation—he 
at length got a clue to it—and it was a strange one. It depended 
on two things; the one was, that he actually cared little of what 
became of himself, for, at la&t, amongst his other disgusts, he had 
lately taken one to’himself; the other, that having cast his own 
nativity in conjunction with that of Don Mantez—by what process 
is a mystery; but, however, he had come to the conviction, that 
he was fated to dissect ^m after^iaving been hung, for the benefit 
of science. 

In the meantime, Aifguste Epaminondas had been addressing a 
thousand follies, that he meant for gallantries, to the ladies; but, 
as (iiey were follies only, without a particle of wit or humour to 
redeem them, we shall not be troubled to chronicle the speeches 
of this magnificent Sea-Adonis. 

And Mantez, the miserable Mantez, deserted and avoided by 
everybody, he stoft about the ship, of which he was the com- 
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mander, like a leper cast out from society. Ho grew, by degrees, 
as neglectful of his person as his second mate became elaborate in 
the decoration of his. The Montmorency, now, whenever he 
passed him, grew into a fanciful dignity, and cither applied a 
vinaigrette to his nose, or affectedly pitched his nostrils. 

He was truly “fall’n, fall’n, fall’n from his high estate,’' and 
it would h^vebeen much happter for him, had he been “welter¬ 
ing in his blood,” and thus have been spared to hime few more 
months of intolerable misery. 

After t^e conference in the c^bia had been broken up, and 
when the Hn had gone down, the ladies, attended by the gen¬ 
tlemen, came for their brief airing upon the quarter-deck. This 
was the hour of triumph for Auguste: he chattered like a monkey 
in a passion, threw about his eyes in every direction, and grinned 
and bowed, and bowed and grinned again. Sometimes he was 
e^'en ridiculous enough to extort a smile from the grief-stricken 
J^ona Isidora. On»thesc few memorable*occasions he would stand 
on tiptoe, and strptch out his neck like a victorious cock, strike 
the lappel of his coat fiercely, anddeckre himself more than super¬ 
humanly blessed. The man was not yet worth hanging. 


CHAPTER XLVH. 

• • 

Two o( Hie principal peraonages of tliis veritable history do what has piizzh d the best 
authors and poets, make cclcstiai^bs^valions—the ship moves in a right course again 
—the crew, too idle to labopr, are worked to death at the pumps—and oilier grave 
matters. 

• 

To the astonishment of this rebellious crew, about noon the 
next day, they saw the surgeon and the Silver Spoon taking the 
sun’s altitude, and at four o’clock in the aftern*oon that astonish¬ 
ment was increased by their watching ihe^same persons very de¬ 
liberately take a lunar. # 

Watkins immediately became a ureat mgn. * 

As he walketf forwairds among the Spaniards, he was pressed 
upon, but with tokens of mneh considerattoii, entreated to 
tell them where they were.^ But our friend was oracular and mys¬ 
terious. He wished first to alarm, and then to reduce them into 
something like subjection to authority.^ He hinted to them, how¬ 
ever, that they were balanced somewhere between the tropics, 
in a peculiar spot, where the currents rfhat were always stronger 
than the winds, ran round in circles; and lie thdh took occasion to 
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rouse them into a state of activity, assuring them that he had no 
more wish than themselves to run the ship into any port—but 
that he would join them to beach in some uninhabited spot, but 
yet sufficiently near to the haunts of men to secure them from 
the chance of starvation. 

But they, knowing his lAitimacy with the passengers, listened to 
him as to an enemy—those that aps.wered him, saying, that they 
would prefer the certainty of falling in with some Vessel, and 
taking their passage on board of her, and abandoning the Santa 
Anna. ^ . • 

“And so,’* said the indignant cockney, “my magipficos, you 
positively will not work.” .. 

They replied una voce, that they were all born hidalgos, though 
adversity had obliged them, for a time, to shuffle off the garb of 
gentlemen and wear that of mariners—that they only wanted 
money to resume their rightful station, and that now, having that, 
the devil might work if ho liked, but they would not. 

Wa:kins then attempted a gehtle argument with them as tu 
their newly acquired property, not with the* remotest idea of 
being able to induce them fo refund a maravedis—for even to 
honest men, the act of refunding is repugnant—but merely to as¬ 
certain how they regarded their robbery themselves. 

They were very forcible upon this point—they took up, what 
they thought, an impregnable position. They looked upon the 
ship already as a wreck, by which all their engagements were dis¬ 
solved ; and, that they had' fairly taken the money as spoils of 
war, and that their right to it was as good as the plunder which 
is seized in a sacked . K'wn. When the rogues think that they 
have the law on their side, woe to the honest. 

Watkins told them with a sneof, tviat he hoped they might 
live a thousand years in the enjoyment of their so righteously ac¬ 
quired property—but that he had tiis presentiments that the Senors 
would not lead quite so idle a life as they calculsyied upon. In¬ 
deed, he promised them, with the blessing of God, just as much 
exercise as would be preservative of their health—and, perhaps, 
a little mo^p. The hidalgos were too indolent even to mock him, 
but either settled themselves down to sleep, or resumed their 
pipes. , ^ 

That evening, on a consultation with my father, Zurbano having 
assured him that the ship was in latitude 15^45’ south, and about 
25° 40’ east lodgitude, and that a west-south-west course was the 
beet that could be adapted, a^ that woUd bring them to Rio Ja¬ 
neiro, or at worst, if they were not so happy as to reach that port, 
it would throw them into the track of the outward bound English 
East Indiamen, and to meet a ship belonging to Great Britain 
would be equivalent tq safety—perhaps—-to retributive justice. 
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Watkins wasfconsulted as tu the best means ol'getting sail upon 
the ship. In order to enjoy themselves the more securely, the 
Spaniards had lazily gdt the top-gallani-masis down on deck, the 
three topsails had, for weeks, lain upon the caps, half clewed up, 
the courses were also clewed up, but that very imperfectly, and 
were hanging about the lower yards in^dmired disorder. 

Now, Watkins told them, that whatever they did, they must 
do themstSves. He sgoke iLe truth. Mr. Troughton, who 
never despaired, then gaid, they would see what they could do: 
and Auguste Epaminondas having been invited to join them, 
promised to assist for the love of 4he*ladies. The trade wind, the 
little of it that blew, was favourable;. So, on to the forecastle 
went my father, Zurbano, and his man the barUer, and the second 
mate, all under the diPection of William Watkins. The ladies 
offered to co-operate—but their servidPs were declined. 

Well, these five went forward, lift; few Spaniards who were 
on deck, staring upon them with dull astonishment, and by the 
means of a tackle,* and a good^deal of labour, they got the jib 
well set upon her.* The foresail was then set x^ith comparatively 
little trouble, but the labour of shdeiing home the foretopsail, 
and the hoisting it was one nearly of half an hour, and intense. 
The ship was thus pul be*fore the wind, and she made good way. 
The head was not exactly right within a point or two, but she 
was approximating the port, and certain, if she held on, of getting 
in the track of the Indiamen. W'alkins intended always, when he 
had nothing else to do, to spend his*leisure hours at ^he wheel— 
when he was not there, the ship, of course, must steer herself. 

Having effected this liille manceuvre, our parly returned in 
much belter spirits the cabin. Don Juljen had not accompanied 
them to play the sailor—t4iei«diesnoi choosing to be left without 
male protection. Aflef several ineffectual hints. Monsieur Mont¬ 
morency was shamed into retfrenient, and then, just before the 
Silver Spoon \^as about to leave the partj for thb night, he re¬ 
quested my father to admit him again, that he might inform him 
how the ship was doing. • 

He soon returned in a very unsophisticated passion^ The Spa¬ 
niards not liking the proceedings of the eabin party, had so far 
roused themselves, as to haul up the foresail,,haul down the jib, 
and lower the foretopsail again on the ca^, and they finished all 
these vindictive proceedings by cutting thei,tiller ropes. 

That night none of the gentlemen %vent to bed ,•assisted by the 
Spoon, they stored the cdbin well ^ilh provision and water, .%Dd 
got ail their arms in order, and completed their stores of ammu¬ 
nition. • 

The next day passed off as usual—Don Mantez keeping himself 
secluded, an^ the crew enjoying themselves imtbo sunshine. 
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In the evening', Watkins told my father, whatever might be the 
noise and confusion that he lieard, on no account to disturb him¬ 
self, or permit the ladies to be alarmed, but to rest assured that 
everything was safe. “Keep,” said he, “your doors barricad¬ 
ed, and mistrust nothing.” 

About eleven o’clock th?it night, the Silver Spoon had the poop 
to himself, and he made a soliloquy. The moon, in all the majesty 
of stillness was shining upon him. He,-might have said, “oh, 
thou silver moon,” but slapping his hand upon his much tarred 
canvass trousers, he exclaimed, “ the varipint—and they von’t 
vork—von’t they! is there iverft costermonger in Tothill Fields? 
if there ben’t, vy then, these insict-eaten,*^visker-vearing malley- 
factories shan’t vork—not them, bless their delicate little paws— 
ve’re in a pretty mess—mihi! a cat in a >^ashing tub is a fool to 
us. Ah ! Mary East, Mary East—this comes all along of you. 
I’ll vork ye, my covies—so fetus live vhile vecan—and I’ll var-- 
rant ve shan’t die before ve can help it—so here goes—I thinks 
they’re all about comfortable now—so here’s for spell the first.’ 

Watkins descended to the main-deck, and there he met the 
mad old priest going his ln];ubrious rounds, and pouring forth 
his incessant maledictions. It was in vain that Watkins tried to 
persuade him to take rest—for his soothing request he got the 
bitterest curses in return—so he resolved to make him assist in 
his plans. He, having a tine pair of lungs, was a noble coad¬ 
jutor. 

“All hands pump ship—sprung a leak—five feet water in the 
hold—all hands, all hands! to the pump—leak—leak—leak! ” 

These awful cries in t^e dead of night were echoed loudly by 
the shrill voice of the hither, who, and it was one oi tho conco¬ 
mitants of his madness, was afflicted wirti a perfect hydrophobia. 
Affrighted wretch after wretch crept up to hear that he was about 
to be drowned remorselessly. Men went below, and the well 
was sounded—the terrible annunciation was but too true—the 
leak was gaining upon then, the chain pump was rigged, and 
every man went to- work, as those exert themselves who work 
for their liyes. 

At first, Watkins clapped on the winches and seemed to strain 
more at his toil than the rest—but he suddenly declared that he 
had sprained his arm, 0r dislocated his shoulder, find fell out of 
the ranks. They gained upon the leak a little—a very little—men 
were spared frdm the pumpk to look for the leak—it could not 
be ^ound. Hon Mantez and the Montmcfrency, sharing in the ge¬ 
neral alarm, shared also eagerly in I'iie labour. Watkins seeing 
them all so meritoriously e’mployed, with a manner and grimace 
indicative of the pain he was suffering, went and turned in. 

All night the wear ied Spaniards laboured, and when day broke, 
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they found that they had reduced the water by one half. In 
order that the water wight not gain upon them, they were com¬ 
pelled to divide themselves into two parties, the one to rest and 
catch what short intervals of sleep they could, whilst the other 
laboured. Hence forward the Santa A^ina was a floating prison- 
house of agonizing toil. Watkins continued to wear his arm in 
a sling, a^d, it was observed, when anything happened to put 
him in an ill humour, the leak was sure to increase,’and the con¬ 
sequent intolerable labour—as to the cabin passengers, they with 
the surgeon and fmrber declared unanimously, that they were, 
tired of their lives, and would not prolong them a single hour by 
work—they were ready and willing to be drowned—so soon as it 
pleased God and the gpntlemcn at the pumps. 


CHAPTEU ?^LA1II. 


■|)ic Santa Anna makc!« mncli lee way—needs imisl when wind and tide drive—the torch 
often burns the brightest when about to expire—our most melancholy reflections arc 
often Itie healthiest. 


What I have always admired i«i the wonderful ingenuity of 
man in one particular direction—that of creating misery to hiffl- 
seir, and to the rest of his fellows. It matters little, whether 
those godlike creatures be crowded to^etlier in small courts and 
alleys in densely cfowdejJ cjjUes, or a hunting ground larger than 
an European kingdom, be shared by some tribe consisting of 
forty or fifty scalping Indians, they will equally persecute, and do 
all they can to give each other a foretaste of that hell that they 
do, or they db not, believe in. 

The heart of man is desperately wicked—he is naturally a liar, 
and the truth is not in him. Wonderful is it, and a proof grand 
and magnificent of the watchful care ofj^ benevolent^Providence, 
that this mean, domineering, and pugnacious animal is not extinct. 
That whole and numerous racegsof lhcn^ha>*e been extinguished 
by their own vices,.I firmly believe, races, perhaps, physically 
and mentally, more noble than any.lhat now cxis^. That we are, 
even such as wo are, is,^I think, one of the strongest arguuienls 
of a miraculous and a divise intelposilioh. The very reality of 
the genus man, has strenglhened me;n faith. 

Can I, could I entertain any other but opinions similar to these 
whilst I am narrating the horrors that the inmates of the Santa 
Anna hafl,'noluntarily, pulled down upOb their own heads. 
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Five more I#ng, and, as far as the elements were concerned, 
bright months had passed, and the wretched vessel is still floating, 
the sport of every wind. She floats, but she floats a wreck, and 
is thinly tenanted by a group of idiotic, chattering, and feeble 
skeletons. The young among them have grown grey, and the old 
bald. Yet each among them deems himself wealthy, and, that 
every day that breaks upon their 'haggardness, is the* one which 
is to bring (hem rescue, and with it hcali'h and happiness. 

Three times as the old ship danced merrily with the spirits of the 
hurricane, her ancient ribs crceked, and uilinatural noises burst 
forth from her ponderous body—she seei^ed to have received an 
animal life, and heeled and danced and sprang forward as if 
emulous of the speed of the mighty winds. The swiftness was 
terrible, and none dared to look out from her upon the mighty 
strife of waters; her docks were deserted—there was none to glory 
in her careering way—I a erred—iherp was one, and a despised 
one—it was the escaped convict;* he had long' since mended the 
tiller ropes, and, oji these awful occasions, through the livelong 
night, solitary and proud, he mastered the helm and directed her 
furious course. “ Forward, forward!” was his shout—steadily 
before the wind that isolated and by all 'abandoned man kept the 
groaning vessel. He sought fate—he fled from the starving 
stagnation of the calm latitudes. His bosom swelled as he alone 
guided the mighty mass, and all the wretched tremblers that it 
contained. Anything, everything was welcome to him—he would 
have driven the huge babel with equal sang froid, on the reeling 
rock, the low sand, or l|irough the cauldron of the boiling surf. 
“Onward, onward 1” w^s his cry—and in her years of decre¬ 
pitude, in the days of her dotage, pie eld witch nobly obeyed— 
the storm made her a midnight revelry. 

But the storms had passed awayt, and hundreds of miles had 
been scoured over with the fleetness of the angry north-east. Yet 
none in that ruin-devoled sjjip knew, or cared to ‘know whither 
they had been bor,ne. Much that was unholy the wrciched in¬ 
mates had committed. The hand of murder had been too often 
red with the blood of tfce companion, and the social board had 
been more than once deluged with the unexpected blow of the 
assassin. «. * 

Only seventeen of tjie ill-fated crew remained alive. Ema¬ 
ciated beings they^ crawled abaul in the sunshine, or feebly squab- 
blec^with each oih m- over the putrid rumaius of provisions that 
were still left to them. Even'-in their state of decrepitude the 
bosom-cherished knife was continually brandished, and what the 
arm wanted in vigour, the hollow eye of a diabolical hate seemed, 
but only seemed, tOgSupply! 

But these were notja tittle of the horrors that hunted them like 
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emancipated ddinons by day, and crouched in a hundred hideous 
forms around them night. Even William Watkins had taken 
a kind of disgusted pity upon them, and had long ceased to compel 
them to wear out their little remnant of strength at the toilsome 
pumps. 

Not only had this huge vessel seemed heaven-abandoned, but 
all of earth, or of those who sojourn upon the waters that are 
upon the earth, by a siijgular fatality had appeared to shun this 
ark of. misery, and the crime-steeped wretches that it contained. 

I, even I, had benn on board of her; and the curse of my late 
presence was upon her. But thbse* within her had sought, as¬ 
siduously sought, their own condemnation. They had sinned 
grievously, and grievously had they been a'fflicted—those who 
died early were, comparatively, blessed. 

Shall we go a little—and but a little Into the loathsome^etail of 
misery ? Providence had cloaked over the sufferings of the priest 
with a protectinj^ insanity. He knew»not his own misery, but 
roamed about prophecying. fruly, he took no heed o^ where 
he should lay his*head, or of what he should eat. He tak#s for 
all food, a morsel here, and a morsel there; and though he always 
repaid the gift with a bi;ter assurance of everlasting damnation to 
the giver; and the morsels themselves were but too scarce, at 
last they refused him his pittance of food. He had died three 
months ago. The light before the shrine of his image had never 
been again lighted; yet, for a few hours before his dissolution, 
the lamp of his reason had been re-illumined. , 

But still, to the last, the dread of a grave in the unfathomable 
waters haunted him. Surrounded by*D«y parents, Don Julien, 
Isidora, and the grim and abstracted •Zurbano, in his last mo¬ 
ments, he changed his Cur§«s into blessings, and really seemed, 
for the first time, the man of God. Even the stern countenance 
of Zurbano relaxed into tenderness, and the muscles about his 
mouth quivered when the dying man eiHiorted Tiim with the af¬ 
fection of a brother, to renounce his infidelity, and to have re¬ 
course to some faith; he cared not what it was called, so long as 
it had the assurance of redemption for its foundation. ^ This sudden 
and sincere liberality made a deep impression upon ail, and had 
a wonderful effect upon my mother. Ever, after she was a worse 
Catholic and*a better Christian. ♦ 

This unexpected*loving-kindness and freedom from bigotry so 
much touched the Silver Spoons that he sdM, “Please your 
reverence, if it will do*your kin/3 heart, any good. I’ll haye the 
candle before the little la^y burning away again like blazes—and 
I know where to find a flask of eilcellcnt oil, if your reverence 
should wish to grease yourself, so that you may safely slip through 
the fingefif of any little devil who mig^t b<k wicked enough to tfy 
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to hanl you into, that little hell of yours—puggiat()ry I think you 
call it.” . 

“ No, my good friend, these seem to me’now but idle vanities. 
When I stand before the Lord, and hold up my right hand as I 
plead at the judgment seat, T cannot think that the palm of it will 
be examined for the mark of a little oil; and, as to the candle, 
if there had been any virtue in the image, it would have kept it 
burning itself if it had so chosen. * The unction now that will be 
of most use^to me, will be that of pious^thoughts, and the light 
must be the light of redemption, by whom all mankind must be 
saved. But do not think, my*kiQd friend, thkt 1 dican apostate. 
In the bosom of my church,^purified, I w^sh to repose. I have 
now only one wish unsatisfied, and come closer to me, Watkins, 
for I feel my voice grow feeble.” « 

hears your reverence perfectly.” 

“Even through the mistiness that God in his mercy has been 
lately pleased to send ovep my mind, I have at times observed, 
that in,you only, there seems stillito exist the Cunning of the scr-‘ 
pent.* My bones shudder at a watery grave—lat them be laid on 
the land—I care not where-*-in consecrated ground if possible 
—’tis not, my friends, a prejudice of bigotry, but of decency— 
but upon the earth let it be—no sand,'however arid, no rock, 
however sterile, but what would be to me a thousandfold pre¬ 
ferable than to be suspended in the cold deep waters.” And the 
idea of it only, made him tremble so much, that for a space all 
thought that his soul haddep&rtcd from him. 

'Perceiving that he was still sensible—with a stuttering very 
unusual to the glib propunciation of the cockney, he spoke thus 
—“Never fear, your reverence. Every man has his taste—I’ll 
not repeat the proverb—no time fo^hem ere at this blessed op¬ 
portunity. Never fear, your reverence—if the barky touches dry 
land, and the Silver Spoon, as tho»y call me, has breath enough 
in his body, and strengdi enough in his arm—neve^ fear but that 
he’ll make you a nice comfortable grave, and give you a blanket¬ 
ing too, and turn up four feet of warm earth to keep the cold 
from you—and, mayhap, a flower or so may one day be seen 
sprouting oVer your body.” 

“I thank you—and I bless you.” * 

“Nivir you mind fhatf fatherA-make your mindiquite easy— 
the very moment your breath is out of your body. I’ll sew you 
up in your hammock in a seaman-like manner, ship-shape and 
Bristol fashion—and I’ll stow you away cvhere the damp shan’t 
get al you, nor the rats be able (confound their imperence) to 
nibble your great toe (confound their imperence says I, for they 
were at my shanks last night, a living individual 1) so now your 
reverence may die e^ily and Christian like.” 
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This Strangely worded assurance, conveyed-in a still more 
• strange mixture of Spanish and English, seemed to have a sooth¬ 
ing effect upon the dying man, for shortly after, without further 
speech, he peaceably breathed his last. 

William Watkins kept his word. lie carefully sewed up the 
corpse ifi a hammock, and, tricing it*up into the main-top, he 
clapped it in the top chest for^be present ; and there it very quietly 
remained. . 


CHAPTER XUX. 

0 

This being a long chapter requires but a short preiace—there is many a slip between the 

^ cup and the lip.", 

t 

We must now Say a few words upon the situation of thePori- 
ginal cause of all these miseries ana horrors, the commander of 
tlic now uncommanded i^anta Anna, Don Roderic Mantez. There 
is no greater difference in the attributes of man as an individual, 
than in those qualities by which he is enabled to feel afflictions. 
On some, the worst seem to come lightly—on others, the lightest 
seem to come heavier than do the heaviest on the others. 

It has been said by an ancient philosopher, that “^ihysical pain 
is the most intolerable of all evils.” That man must be a great 
philosopher, and of an almost inconceiiable purity of mind, who 
thinks so. The torture of an evil wilkalways be less or more, 
according to the excitabt1ity*of the medium through which it is 
administered. 

The dull, and those prone'to apathy, must always think with 
our philosopher, that aches of the body are ever the insupport¬ 
able pains. The cowardly and the abject also belong to this 
class. They would sooner be reviled in the market-place, be 
spit upon by the common hangman, or have their pargnts'branded 
with infamy, than take a round dozen ftom the cat-o’-nine-tails. 
To things like these, bodily pain is the worit of evils. So, also, 
as J have befdre said, it must be, but frtftn a very different cause, 
to the very pure in soul. To them, extreme mental suffering can 
find no avenue. All inlets are bfbeked up. Religion, piety, a 
consciousness of rectitiAle^ stand, guard at every opening. They 
cannot even imagine the crimes tfiat others commit, and thus re¬ 
morse, and every feeling that carries with it a mortal sting, is 
unknown to them. They have noting to dread but physical 
torture, and well may they affirm, from their impossibility of 
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knowing no other, **that pain is the most intol^.’able of evils.” 
Thus extremes meet—and the very good and the very bad are in 
the same category of belief. 

But let the proud, the passionate, and the revengeful, speak— 
Hearken to the awful words of the much guilty—Listen even to 
the ravings of the robbed miser. What could the most inge¬ 
nious of tortures produce equal to their sufferings^ Gladly, 
triumphantly, would the murderer fly, to the rack—that his 
murder might never have been. Even the sordid old amassers 
of gold, would, nay, have suffered mutilation and amputation, 
rather than undergo the pang ot^ parting with but a minute por¬ 
tion of this, to ihepi, useless dross. ' 

Knowing all this, I can—and the reader may—conceive some 
small portion of the anguish that was perpetually eating into Don 
Manlcz'a heart. Every avenqp for mental torture was open there. 
He was proud, and an object of general and paraded contempt. 
Ambitious—and the scheme for >^ich he had staked his immortal 
soul, a^nd made himself a multiplied murderer,^ had brought him 
only shame and ignominy. Jle was avaricious, and he saw all 
that lucre, for which he had perilled every thing, in the hands of 
those whom he conceived the basest ef the base. Even these 
now spurned him. 

He had also been scorned in that in w'hich men can least bear 
scorn and contempt, scorned in his love. Yet crushed as he was 
by this host of down-bcaring,sonsations, his passion for revenge 
£lill lived, it was the sole support of his existence—all that was 
left to him to keep his craven soul still attached to his now 
wasted body. ' 

He confined himself almost totally in his cabin under the poop. 
No one sought him in his lair—5nd lie,, like an obscene and 
cow'ardly beast of prey, stole out, of it only at night, in search 
of food and wa*.er. This he did, at long intervals, stocking him¬ 
self for many days. Yet, on these rare occasions, the few that 
met him either cursed or Spurned him with their feet. They 
placed all the miseries that they suffered at his door. He was to 
them an eyt-sore and an abomination. 

I will not say much about my father at this period. A quiet 
and a comical despontlency haJ seized him. He ate and he 
drank well, and grew most lugubriously jociiar. 'lie had grown 
aweary of examining his boo|s—he had balanced up every page 
of his ledger, and on the debit side he Ijad written in capital let¬ 
ter^, “Dr. to awkward casualties on board the Santa Anna,” 
which item just covered tljo immense balance on the creditor 
side, his whole fortune; and thus he made all things even. 

He had, in the meantime, taken a prodigious liking to the 
Silver Spoon; so, ne not only conversed with him, but he ate 
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with him, and*^he drank with him. He looked'upon him as a 
' rogue only in a very ^mall way. Put a sixpence in his way that 
he might cheat you out of it, and triumph, and he would be scru¬ 
pulously honest with untold thousands under his charge. I really 
believe, but for the fillip that this pleasant convict gave to my 
father’s •feelings, he would have sunl under his accumulated 
misfortuno^^. » • 

To pass away the tinjo, he made my good parent,an adept at 
draughts, and initiated him into all the mysteries of the thimble¬ 
rig. He was not only amusing, but glowing in his descriptions 
of Croydon and West End fair, Snd spoke with a becoming con¬ 
tempt of that called after the holy St. Bartho\pmew, as low, vul¬ 
gar, and cockneyfied. ^hen there was lys passages of love, with 
Mary East—and Watkins was always ,most amusing when most 
sentimental. , * 

Besides, he was a fellow of infinite service to the whole party. 
fiy some contrivance hfi kept liimself full vigor and muscle, 
and, as he always walked about with a brace of loaded ’pistols 
stuck rather ostentatiously in his b^lt, he wa? much feared, and 
a good deal obeyed among the now half-starved and jaded crew. 
He defied their knives, and had taken care to get all the service¬ 
able gunpowder into his own possession. The whole strength 
of the ship could not now have forced the state cabins. 

He had also taken a provident care of the victualling depart¬ 
ment. Even after six months of ^sting about upon the waves, 
the cabin was well found in provisions. He had dong messgd 
with my family, and was treated quite as an associate and an equal. 

I have but little to say of my serenft Viother. Sustained, as 
she was, by her Idfty religious enthusiTksm, and believing in the' 
safety of her son, she met e^ry misfortune as cheerfully as she 
would a penance enjoined by, a much-loved and respected con¬ 
fessor. A placid resignation for ever sjniled upon her counte¬ 
nance ; it was*a relief to look upon her, and delightful to see her 
happy smile fit her husband’s jests-^it was a rejoicing at his con¬ 
tentment—for not one word of them could she iinderstagd, even 
if they had not been generally fired off in English. • 

Don Julien had pined liks tne mewed up falcon. He could 
have been g^;eat in action, butgiould n^t be great in suffering. 
His wounds, that had been more severe than those either of my 
father or Watkins, had been slow^to hedl. H^ was fretful, and 
sometimes annoying to pthers as well as to himself. The caprice 
would repeatedly seize hin>of wiilhing to* break in on the inclu¬ 
sion of Don Mantez, for no better object than to risk an operation 
that would have cost him his life—for Mantez was assassin to the 
back-bone. In this tone of mind, and under such circumstances, 
a love-suit Is not apt to prosper. He and Isfdora reasoned upon 
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their case, and, so far as passion was conccrne^J, became very 
reasonable. 

t 

At first, the Lady Isidora had fearfully and rapidly sunk. 
However, towards the close of her detention in this ill-fated 
ship, she rallied surprisinfjly. Her person was no more shrunk 
and bent, even the rich 'colour returned, in some small degree, 
into her cheeks. She coquetted with the Silver Spoon, though 
that useful article never approached hc,r lips, and quizzed and 
jeered Auguste Epaminondas. Besides doing all this, she<.nursed 
poor Julien, humoured him when he was pc/3vish, and quarrelled 
with him whenever he was rational—conversed with my mother, 
and affected to understand my father’s j5kes. 

But with Senor Zurbano she seemed to form a stricter alliance. 
She would rally him on his disgusts unnlercifully, and defy him 
to take one against herself.^ In that defiance she was perfectly 
safe. In return for the happy hours that she caused him to 
enjoy, he would most willingly have taught jljer chemistry, and 
given-her a deep insight into pfiysiology. She would none of 
these. But eagerly she sought for knowledge’ in astrology—not 
that she believed a word of it—but it was so pleasant to feel safe 
in this dangerous predicament, from ^(ic assurance that Mantez 
would be hung and dissected by Zurbano. Now, as Zurbano 
had sworn three vast oaths, that he would cut up the miscreant’s 
limbs only when safe on shore, there was a sweet assurance in 
the hang-dog countenance of the late commander, to which the 
lady clung with eagerness. 

But this is the sunny spot—the only one—in the picture, all 
elsewhere was unmitigated misery in the ship. Two hordes of 
existences, the one real and the other imaginary, now began to 
overrun her, and cowered upon ifea wi etched crew. Rats of a 
prodigious size and fierceness multiplied, in a manner all but 
miraculous, and tribes^of ghosts began to haunt every spot after 
nightfall. Of tliese, the imaginary were the greatest annoyances. 
The rats, when the worst canoe to the worst, might be eaten—but 
what can one do with a spirit? A good priest might lay it—but 
you will neyer make a meal of it, and the only way that it will 
allay hunger, is by frightening folks to death. 

Even that most sjpeptical of sceptics, who could be induced to 
believe in nothing but dstrology, could not but deny that, in,the 
dead of the night, he ..sonjetimes heard strange and unnatural 
noises. lnsccts,''‘too, of a growth so enormous that they seemed 
entitled to a higher classificatiqp, disputed with man much of the 
territory of the lower deck. Indeedf, they became so prolific, 
and appeared under shapes' so strange, that Zurbano began to 
suspect new and spontaneoijp formations, and that the Santa Anna 
was about to beconc Ijic arena of a fresh and hideous animal 
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world. The dis^mpered imaginations of the few surviiing seamen 
had other explanations for these phenomena—they firmly believed 
that they were the shal)es that the souls of their murdered ship¬ 
mates were compelled to adopt, and in which to do part of the 
penance of their purgatory. 

AV'atkips laughed secretly at all this, whilst he did all in his 
power to encourage this prepp|torous belief. He hated the whole 
set with arf enduring animosity, and an energy worthy the par¬ 
tisans pf a religious w^rl 

And still the hugc^ trough rolled on, wallowing lazily on the 
waves. At length, a small brig hove ih sight. The bustle and com¬ 
motion of all hands was extreme. Signals of distress were imme¬ 
diately made and hung out wherever they coul9 by any possibility 
be seen. Countenance:? 'became flushed—limbs trembled—once, 
for many a sultry and idle day, the Spaniards grew activ<i Every 
man was preparing his own tale, ana securing about himself his 
illegally gotten treasure. • boxes were cordcd#and double corded, 
3nd bags crammed* to suffocatit/h. Their halcyon days were com¬ 
ing—every man h&d his eye upon his favouritanook of land-*-his 
domestic reign was to commence—/le was to go down in happi¬ 
ness, peace, and competence to th& grave. 

Don Mantez crept out of his lurking place, and looked the au¬ 
thority, that, as yet, ho dared not assume. He fondly dreamed, 
in one little hour that the refractory spirits that had rebelled 
against him would be again reduced to obedience, each man 
forced to disgorge his plunder, and the whole WiCalih in the 
vessel, or nearly the whole of it, be again vested in himself. 

He had his version of affairs to gi*’Ow His passengers had 
suborned a portioij of his crew, and with these traitors had risen • 
up in mutirjy against him.* A^uredly there must be people in au¬ 
thority in the vessel ^o rapidly bearing down upon them, and his 
was the common cause of eve^^body in command. Proudly and 
conspicuously,he stood upon the taffrail.* Again* he had decked 
himself out in all the outward and viable signs of a superior. His 
best uniform (I have before stated that he was an officer of the 
Spanish navy) was mounted; the epaulettes shoije uljpon his 
shoulders, and his immense cocked hai^he waved arrogantly in 
the wind. » 

None thought then of the injured, Ihe robbed, the much- 
endangered, and the* long-insulted. /The, passengers, the owners 
of the wealth and of the ship, all Ifaa made up tfieir minds to de¬ 
sert, and, if they could ^ot be left on boprd the crumbling ^nta 
Anna, to disown them, or *to chdrge them with the crimes they 
had themselves committed. At thi? peculiar juncture, even the 
gallant and elaborately dressed Auguste Epaminondas Montmo¬ 
rency deserted the party that could boast pf eAumeratiog the ladies 
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as beloDgim to it. All his attention'was devote^fto the securing 
with an excess of cordage three chests of very great strength and 
weight. Having effected this, he contrived to lug them to the 
gangway, ready for a start, and he there waited, covering in a re¬ 
cumbent posture the whole of them with his fantastically be¬ 
dizened person. ^ 

But not of a class of men like l^gt to which the Montmorency 
belonged was the Silver Spoon. He had touched hone of the 
specie—he had not yet taken his hire—he looked forward/or his 
reward. He still adhered to our family. Xhey had no treasure 
to secure—they had nothing 'wherewith to bribe the coming 
stranger but the plain tale, of their grievous wrongs. Hope, 
however, flushed their brows— the short prayers for the delive¬ 
rance so near at hand was ejaculated, anil they looked forward, 
confidertly, for happier days. 

It is four o’clock in the afternoon, there are still three good 
hours of daylight, atid thd moment of redempti,on is at hand. She 
comesMown gallantly, that small but compact vessel. There are 
not many to be saved—^anjl how tumultuously all their hearts 
beat in their bosoms! They have climbed upon the rigging— 
and some, more bold and quite as anxious, have made their way 
into the fore and mizen lops. The main-top none approach— 
the body of the old priest there keeps his watch—they believe 
that, after all, he will still find a watery grave, for who will en¬ 
cumber himself with a few rqtten bones ? 

The peoplb of the brig have observed, and are still observing 
the Santa Anna. It is apparent that they do not like her looks— 
one sail is taken in afth*'another—and, 0 God! the night is fast 
approaching! Are they &1I men with niarble hearts? 

Doubt and dismay are stealing ujfbn the .Spaniards—the brig is 
no longer bearing down upon thqm—she has hove to, and her 
officers can be distinctly seen watching the huge wreck through 
their glass. It is apparent tnat they do not know what to make of 
so grand and so forbidding a ruin. They perceive strange phe¬ 
nomena*-weeds and creepers have run up and entwined them¬ 
selves amorfg the torn aqd ragged rigging, and patches of vege¬ 
tation are to be seen about her sidefc. 

And then her inmatesl,such atebnuated forms—suf.h lurid coun¬ 
tenances ! It is evident that they intend to act with caution—the 
plague may be Oft.board* of lleiir-their crew may be concealed and 
numerous—^and all the exhibited tokensrof distress but so many 
decoys. It behoves ihe’m to beVary. * 

Now, at this apparently heartless delay the expecting crew grow 
frantic—they toss their arms wildly in the air—they gesticulate 
like madmen-^bttt, for 4 II reply to these violent dempnstrations. 
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the stop is brol>^en, and the !^inericaa ensign unfolds itself at tlie 
gaff-end majestically to the breeze. 

This seems butlittlef better than a mockery—What need ofrftl 
this diplomacy by signs, arc they not in distress, and fellow 
Christians and sailors?—have they not themselves both the Eng¬ 
lish and Spanish ensign hoisted half-mast high; the English, as a 
sign of greater distress, with tj^e union downwards? 

Instead ^f hastening to tliem with open arms with food for 
the hungry, medicine.ffir the sick, and deliverance for them all, 
they are actually arming themselves—the boarding pikes glitter 
on her decks, and the flashing blades of the cutlasses may be 
seen amidst her rigging, as the cat;eful boarder is examining its 
edge. * 

Time steals on, as tlte red and thirstj^-looking sun is touching 
the horizon—there will be no moon tMs night—and thejwilights 
are but as minutes in these clear atihospheres. Does she intend 
to take farther counsel?—No—at last die generous feeling seems 
to prevail. They "have distinct^ made out that there are females 
—ladies on board—they have seen their graceful arms wavifig to 
them, and the white tokens of peacc^are shown. Who can resist 
female supplication? The brig nojonger hesitates—she tills her 
maintopsail, and slowly‘edges down towards the massive and 
crumbling structure upon the waters. 

Hasten, hasten—there is no time to waste—the wonders of the 
deep are manifold—they have delayed too long—for the first 
time since her departure from porf, a dense fog-bayik starts up, 
as if called into existence by magic, and appearing to leewaitT, 
seems moving against the wind and env^'lppes the Santa Anna as 
in a shroud. At the same moment the \ei] of night falls with a su-* 
pernatural blackness, thowii^d has suddenly veered round to the 
opposite point of thCcompass, and increased to a gale, rushes 
along the surface of the rising seas. 

Never befoj-e was darkness so instantaneous 'and so intense. 
The approaching brig must doubtlgssly have been taken aback. 
The two vessels met no more. Many a strange tale had the 
seamen of that smart American to tell of the huge ship se^n in the 
far away southern latitudes. They woald descant for hours^on 
her riven rigging—her mosft-covered sides—her yards canted 
various waya, and her latterqU old spils lianging in fantastic 
festoons, and dishevelled pendants. But the wonder was greatest 
when they came to speak of the haggJrd and ghastly crew. They 
were spirits—for had they not seen, among the rest, a Paysian 
dandy walking the decks in*light green pantaloons and a sky-blue 
coal—to say nothing of the man m full dress of a new naval 
uniform ? Then, there were about her beautiful ladies, with arms 
whiter than the whiteness of humaillty^ an^ old gentlemen with 
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powdered wigs -and spectacles—what else coulti^ she be but a 
receptacle for damned spirits ? 

Is not the listener convinced ? What thhn will he say when he 
hears the honest old mariner offer to swear upon his family bible 
—and, mark you, he is a religious man, and has well brought up 
a young family—that he'saw her, with his own blessed eyes, 
disappear in a volume of black smpHc—and, immediately she was 
gone, there blew ye such a storm! 

Many converts were thus made in the belief of the Phantom 
Ship;—and good seamen no longer looked upon the Flying 
Dutchman as a fable. ' 

Drear and long, and very pitiful was the howl of despair that 
arose in the Santa Anna, when the fog-^ank shut them out from 
the view of all hope—they felt not the sudden gale—they shouted, 
and cur&ed, and wept—and then shouted again. Vain were their 
efforts; useless their wailings. 

Mantez cast himself headlong down from the taffrail, and beat 
his forehead against the deck. Bfe dared no longer hope—mira¬ 
cles ^ere arrayed against him. At length, he give over all hopes 
of temporizing with eternal justice. Never more should he regain 
civilized society—no opportunity wou1(|, be offered him to con¬ 
vert much sin into penitence, and to bribe with his gold the 
omnipotent priest into absolution, and assurances of a short pur¬ 
gation. He was one of those who always relied upon outwitting 
Omniscience, and of living to himself till life became wearisome, 
and then devoting the worthless rest with his remaining wealth 
to the official who should be his proxy with the Almighty. On 
this fearful night, that falfe, but sustaining hope left him and for 
ever. . 

Auguste Epaminondas Montmorency "bore his disappointment 
differently. Amid a volley of sacre dieux/he lugged his chests 
to their hiding places—swore it wds all la fortune de la guerre — 
re-adjusted a cufl that iKe heavy fog had straightened—and then 
humming vive la bagatelle^ humbly begged permission to pay his 
respects to the ladies. 

Most dT thp crew watched on deck all night. The next morning 
nothing was to be seen bfit the scowling heavens and the angry 
waters. 
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CHAPTER ]*. 

I retrace my aleps—pass uiiicli of my tiiM in llic pleasing reverie of calculating my future 
revenue—return homo anil figd my sister anything bat homely—a slnrt enjoyment of 
dome|tic felicity. • 

Let us leave the Santa Anna Snd* her living cargo of misery, 
heaving on the long and solemn undulations pf the billows of the 
southern seas, a fearful-looking and a grey wreck. 

Return we now to Ht)noria Island—for island I was determined 
the place whereon I was located should be—my future fancied 
empire.of Honoria. Already had I determined its form of go¬ 
vernment. I most piouily determined lo livb to a good—indeed, 
*to a very extreme*old age; so fong, indeed, as to see niy’fgurlh 
and my fifth generations doing homage, at onte filial and subjec¬ 
tive, round my chair of state. I would leave, as an invaluable 
legacy to my descendant^, a constiftition and a code of laws, that 
it should be little less than an actual impiety to think of infringing. 
I had determined that the government of Honoria should be, for 
some generations at least, strictly patriarchal—an absolute govern¬ 
ment ; and then, when the empire had begun to be rather thickly 
populated, it should be a monarchy with privileged Classes, c 
munilies with independent rights, and fixed laws that should 
protect the subject, and be binding upo«i\he ruling power. 

Farther than this, I was not inclined to go. Of one thing, I was 
fully resolved ; that the Ifhes^f kings should for ever be fixed in 
the descendants of m*y own body; and that no merit, however 
transcendent, or wisdom, however godljke, shcyild disturb the 
order of succession. But my eyes were so firmly fixed upon a 
magnificent futurity, that I totally f'oi^ot, that if the humblest sca¬ 
venger of this imaginary kingdom had possessed himselj of the 
throne, he would still be lineally descended from theroyal stock. 
Surely, if Adam were now alive, he must look upon the sons of 
his sons, and the daughters of t^s daughters* now existing, with 
nearly the saihe cye^ as to digiHty and ftie abstract right of the 
one to rule over the other. i • 

Though I admit thus much, I am^tiil an advocate for the rights 
of primogeniture. I? wlfo jfAS a despot myself, though the num¬ 
ber of my subjects was but smalf, can very well perceive that 
this worlcl, and all that it contains,, is made only for the first-born 
of the first-born, for ever and ever ; ^nd I am very much sur¬ 
prised that qature has not attended sufficiently to this inscrntable 
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and all-wise fundamental principle, by making thc} eldest child the 
-strongest, the noblest, and the best. If she will make cadets, 
she has not, in my opinion, any business to make them with aspi¬ 
ring minds, or endow them with extraordinary virtues, either of 
mind or body. As they were born to be subservient, they should 
be endowed with qualities only that fitted them for subserviency. 
I am sure of all this, from a ha^'^il of much thinking upon the 
subject; and because, humble though it be, 1 was the first-born of 
the house of Troughton and Co. ’ , 

Well, full of reflections much in this strain, Bounder and I 
quietly and leisurely proceeded* down the right bank of the river, 
which I had already named the Jug—for two reasons; the one, to 
honour the fidelity and high qualities of Jugurtha; the other, that 
the names of all great rivers, names thafare destined to be much 
in the mouths of all people, should be short, and slip off neatly 
and merrily from the tongue. 

From time to time, I made short excursions into the woods and 
prairies, looking after my subjeeVs— bnt. in vain. As yet, I could 
find- none to exist.<, About nightfall, I observed the river to have 
assumed a different character. It expanded its bed greatly, so 
as to form what might almost bo called a lake. The bed seemed 
to be extremely shallow, so as to rentfer it, at that place, totally 
unfit for navigation of anything much larger than a washing tub. 
This was a great blow to mo. I trembled to think how much 
these shallows would restrain the commerce of my future king¬ 
dom, and I«had speculations at the low state of my treasure, from 
Vant of sufficient payment of the customs. 

All across this wid^ gxtent, there appeared broken pieces of 
rock, so near to each other that they would very well answer for 
stepping-stones. Among these thjg current of the river crept la¬ 
zily—but the water was of a transparent’purity, and stole over 
the hard rock. •• 

On the right bank of the Jug 1 was determined to pass the 
night, and to ford the river ^arly in the morning, and then continue 
to journey down i\s left bank. 

The-morning broke, as it generally breaks in these climates, 
gloriously! Having bathed and breakfasted, with a light heart 
and a firm fool, I commenced passing this ford. It was, in truth, 
a wearisome job, alteiviately wfiding and scrambling over broken 
rocks. Bounder made the passage more easily—he cared nothing 
at all for the recks, but wlrnn they presented themselves before 
hipi, he swam round them, keeping hknself wholly in the water. 
At length, we found ourselves on the other bank, and in a coun¬ 
try, if possible, more beau.iful than that which we bad left. Mer¬ 
rily we journeyed onward, I fancying, in my mind’s eye, that I 
saw roads with,neat dbttages scattered along them—sheep- 
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crowded pastimes here—well-ploughed lands there—and a few 
distant spires in the far-off towns. Keally, we are most happ;y 
when we most delude'ourselves. 

Shortly after passing the ford the river narrowed itself greatly, 
and the current became swift, though unruffled. Its speed could 
only be ascertained by the drjft wood, t)r any floating object hur¬ 
rying on* with it. The wate^^tppeared to‘slide off an inclined 
plane, andMio banks, on each side, became high and ^precipitous. 

As we proceeded, ^lif; stream grew lower and lower, beneath 
me, wfiilst the land^on which 1 walked seemed perfectly level. 
The banks now no longer shelvcMl, hut w'ero perpendicular; the 
bed of the river narrowed itself progfesslvely, and its gliding cur¬ 
rent soon assumed the appearance of a rapid.* 

A few furlongs mor(**tlie sea—the op*en, the wide, the illimi¬ 
table sea, burst upon my view. 1 edmt to the extreme 4 >oint of 
the table land, it finished in a lofty |)recipice, the sea washing its 
base, alleast two hundred feet beneath me. The narrowed river, 
flow so far below ide, con^eriedlilinost into a fall, rushed through 
the narrow chasn/ between the rocks, foaming into the sea,‘*and 
for far its whitish coloured waters w5re seen to avoid amalgama¬ 
ting w'itn the deep blue of the ocee«i. Already had it thrown up 
several sand banks, that parted very prettily its outpouring wa¬ 
ters. 

Such was the Jug, from her little town to its embouchure. 
This river was but a young child of Nature. Ages would be 
necessary to her ere she would b5 able to wear £or herself ^ 
smooth and navigable bed, and steal, like our own Thames evenly 
and majestically, into the bosom of her^,eternily, the ocean. 

As 1 could not possibly expect, sanguine as 1 was, to live to * 
see this river become nawgat^, with a sobered step 1 commen¬ 
ced retracing my way homewards. 

As I proceeded, I reflected %hat it would be but labour lost, 
for Jugurtha qiid myself to hollow opt with fire h canoe, or at¬ 
tempt to build a boat on this stream, except it might be for the 
purpose of making small excursions so far asihe ford. We had 
already on the water a sort of lengthened tub, by tl^e nieans of 
which we transported ourselves across the Jug, when we felt so 
inclined, and which was quite ’sufficient to th^ purpose of laying 
down the wicker fishing creels irifthe mitj^le of the river. 

So I was determined, for the present,,to be content with the 
then stale of my royal navy. • " • 

During my progre^ h<Smewards^ I kept on the left bank olkthe 
river, making excursions inland, btit could not find the least ves- 
ti'ge of any human inhabitant. 1 sa^ 1 had but little chance of 
bringing home with me a wife for Jugurtha. 

Two hours before sunset, on the fourt}i d^ of my departure, 
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Bounder and f emerged from ihe thicket direcMy opposite our 
'•habitation,—I should rather say, the capital city of my empire. 
Both Honoria and Jugurlha had been looking for me down the 
other side of the river, Jugurtlia placed upon one of the topmost 
branches of a lofty tree. The plunge of Bounder into the water 
first drew their attentiod to me ; ,)'jgurtha nearly tumbled from 
his watch-tower; indeed, his desc<>'nt was so rapid, that it seemed 
very like a fall. Yet, in spile of all his haste, Honoria had un¬ 
fastened the coracle, and had paddled it to the middle of the river, 
before my dark friend had reached the bank. 

Rapturous was the moment ti'hen Honoria and I fell into each 
other’s arms and embraced^ If I thercsheld her a little too long 
and too passionately for a brother’s affection, considering the 
high motive that then was swelling my b’osom, it is an error, I 
feel assured, that God has pardoned. Poor Honoria, she could 
not cry for laughter, and could not laugh for crying. We ferried 
ourselves over ; I leceived the loving welcome of Jugurlha, and 
the meeting was one of the happiest that I ever enjoyed. 

t thought Honoria had become more radiantly beautiful than 
ever. Surely none of the daughters of Eve ever surpassed her 
in excessive loveliness. I had seen her in a vast variety of cos¬ 
tumes, even surrounded by the glories we fancy belong only to 
celestial natures; but mcihouglii no dress became her so well as 
that with which her own ingenuity and Juguriha’s provident care 
had furnished her, of rich furs and gorgeous feathers. She 
looked half<«Amazon, half angel. 

I love dress;—it has its poetry. Who can despise it but a 
ruffian or a savage? Honoria had the greatest invention, com¬ 
bined with the purest tanc, in dress; she possessed, in her own 
mind, the mirror of truth, that ronccicJ there all that was really 
beautiful; she could not place any of the commonest things upon 
a table, but there should be seeii'iii their position, all of beauty 
of which they were capable. I never saw her in my life, under 
the greatest disadvantages,«do any one thing that was ungraceful. 
You could not plaoe her in an awkward or a ridiculous point of 
view. 

Even Jugurlha felt tflie influence of her presence, and had 
caught something pf her manner.' He was naturally tall, gaum, 
and bony, and displayed'more oii power than of grace. When he 
was serious, he used l,o be. ungainly; when merry, grotesque; 
but now, som('lf?)w, a sorl'Jol*dignity pervaded him in his graver 
mcvmenis, and a harmony of action in life extravagant demonstra¬ 
tions of his merrier ones. * 

With the nice percopiionlJ of the sweel, the beautiful, and the 
just, Honoria would no longer have been herself, to have been 
otherwise than most pejrfect and pure in mind, thought, and deed. 
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CHAFER LI? 

llie expiation. 


Nearly a blissful nronth I now^spQnt at home; a giddy, yci a 
transcendent feeling of happiness posseted me. We laboured 
lighlly—projecicd now improvemerfts, and kiughed and were 
merry the livelong day,, I gave my sistir an accurate and very 
minute detail of all that I had seen during my progress through 
my kingdom; in her turn, she fell inclined to make short journeys 
with me.» To this proposition I was not then prepared to accede. 

I,was too unresolved, anil had tpo liitle'reliance on myself, to be 
left alone with my ^isierand those vast, luxurious, apd enervating 
solitudes. • 

I earnestly bog the reader to believe that no unchaste thought 
had ever entered my mind; at the ^orst, 1 only speculated upon 
futurity, and had ad\anced no farther in guilt than the regions of 
casuistry. I had made a solemn compact with my own soul never 
to place my views of our situation before llonoria’s eyes, until 
she had attained her one-and-twenti^h year. 

What I feared in these vast solitudes, and being in them whollj^^ 
alone with llonoria, was, that I should be tempted into argument 
—into needless and premature discussio»f~into the sin of under¬ 
mining her judgment, in her then so eaily youth. At home we 
had our occupations aijd our amusements; Jugurlha was always 
near us; and with him, and his droll antics, it was not possible 
to remain long serious. , , 

At length, the very fulness of my happiness made me restless, 

1 had felicity, and I wished to perpetuate it; and thought to do so, 
by again leaving it behind me. 1 had determiilfed on another, and 
a more extensive journey ; the river that I had tracedrto the sea 
ran nearly due south ; of coursp, like most other running waters, 
it had Its occasional sinuosities ; l:^it, had a iin» been drawn from 
our huts to its fhouth^ I think that it woiifd have been as nearly 
south as possible. i • 

Now, directly to the westward, atid^in front ot our dwelling, 
lay, in the blue mistiness ?)f jiho distance, and eastward, a rat%e 
of^olerably high mountains-, immediately in a straight line before 
us there was a large cleft in these hills, that showed a vista, which 
terminated only in the horizon. T argpod that, if there wore any 
considerable stream tending to the westward, tfirough that open- 
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ing only could it wend its way : thither, then, was jt determined to 
journey. 

Another announcement of my purpose, and another scene of 
sorrow* ensued. This time I limited my stay to a whole week, 
and consequently loaded piyself with a greater quantity of dried 
provisions. As my course would/^e due west, and the heavens 
would be in sight above me, I hatrbuf little doubt of .Veeping my 
right line, ty observing the direction of the light. For even were 
the day overcast, 1 should see which sidhs of the clouds were 
most illuminated. Beside, I had learned other indications. There 
was a little blue flowericommon enough in the high grass, that 
always drooped itc pretty p'etals exactly' to the south-west, and 
the bjirk of a small tree, that had a white line down it on the 
south; besides, I had become, in some measure, a woodsman. 

I dejParted early in the morning, leaving this time the dog 
behind me. I would not suffer either Jugurtha or Hoooria to 
accompany me any “part *of the i,way. Armed and accoutred a? 
befere, keepipg, as well as I could, a‘straight course, I strode 
over savanahs, scrambled ^over hillocks, floundered through 
marshes, and breasted my way through thickets, having made 
about twenty miles’ distance'^at nightfa'I, and got so far as the 
foot of the mountainous country. 

Having selected a very respectable, old, and large tree, the 
branches of which spread themselves out very conveniently, like 
so many radii, from one point, I housed myself there for the 
v'ght, and liaving supped heartily, and walked vigorously, I slept 
very soundly. 

As 1 ascended up to’’higher land, T found the country much 
more open. At length t attained, but by a very gradual ascent, 
the crown of the eminence, and I s*()on discovered several brooks 
and rivulets running towards thp left. I had passed the high 
range, and began to iravel over vast ydains studded with forest 
trees of a noble growth. This part of the country'was extensive, 
and terminated, to the westward, in a rather open forest land ; 
as I advanced, 1 Found the trees more thickly placed, and the 
underwood more plentiful. 

I had travelled so much over th’s country without finding any 
traces of inhabitant!*, tlmt I ceased to look for them, having fully 
made up my mind thapi and my little party were*^ the sole occu¬ 
piers of the territory. ^ Ma|.in^y my way thus heedlessly through 
the bush, f felt a thrill of surprise, an^ I cannot say of satisfac- 
tiorf) at seeing a few twigs bro{ten away froftt a coffeebush, about 
five feet from the ground. ^Some of the tender shoots had fallen 
to the earth, and others were bent back, but not wholly broken 
away from the parent shrub. 

f had yet met wi& no animal sufficiently tall to do this; but 
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then it did not follow that none such wore in the place. Deeply 
ruminatin" upon this indication, and having strung my bow, antV 
looked to my arrows, and poising my shell-pointed spear, I pressed 
onwards more cautiously. My doubt whether I had been in the 
recent proximity of man or beast, was soon dispelled; I had not 
advancer) two hundred yards^efore 1 Same to a plundered bees' 
nest. ^ V I 

The vast vision of my future empire crumbled aw^ before my 
eyes, at the sight of the fiollow trunk of an old tree, thrown down 


and partially scorched. 1 really knew not then, nor do I know 
now, whether I was most pleascll or sorrowed at this discovery. 

According to the manner of the manf I be|[an immediately to 
specufate; after all it might only be an incursive act of a few sa¬ 
vages, who had landeM from their canoes, pleased themselves 
with a ramble, and again departed; the intruders might not be 
inhabitfvnls, and still the sovereignty and the fee simple of the 


island rest in myself. The more ground I passed over, the more 
ground this opinion gained with me, for I could find no further 
indications of the* presence, either remote o^ reednt, than ftiose 
of small wild animals. No doubt but that an experienced Indian 


could have done so; but footstep oi*other vestige of human being, 
1 could find none. 


I had now, as the evening approached, nothing more to do 
than to look out for my lodging, and trust to nature for my hotel. 
I did not altogether like the apartment with which she had fur¬ 
nished me on the previous night. Commodious, safe, and airy, 
it certainly was; but the planking of the floor was terribly uneven, 
and, though I had slept soundly, I arogowith cramped limbs in 
the morning. So ,I determined to find*me a chamber and a bed* 
from which I should liaNe n<i fear of falling, by tossing about 
uneasily, should my slumbers be disturbed. Far I had not to seek; 
a mass of broken rocks gavetne an elevated and very good plat¬ 
form, on which to spread my cloak. After sftpping heartily, 
and praying for the safety of those whom I had left behind, I 
stretched myself upon my back, and foldin^i^ my hands over my 
bosom, I closed my eyes, and patiently awaited thec^mirfg of the 
soother—sleep. • 

She came, but tarried not. * After whisperjpg into my earn few 
light and pleasant things, and showing in her dream-clouded 
speculum, many joyous and fantastic images, she finally left me, 
to be sensible to the cool night air wtat wantoifed over my face, 
and the dews of night ihht fell upon my brow. • 

, Considering the arduous jourdey that I nAtt day intended to 
take, I wooed her as perversely as 'sleep seemed inclined to fly 
me. I thought of many simple expedients, of which I had heard; 
these I tritjd successively, and experienped iiothing but failures. 
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At length, I deiermined to give mysoU a wearying task—that of 
endeavouring to count the myriads of stars that seemed looking 
down so brightly, and so benignly upon me. As the deep blue 
above me became more intensely dark, stranger after stranger 
stepped forth in small points of glory, and thus continually bewil¬ 
dered me in my occupatior> This stepping forward into a lumi¬ 
nous existence became so closely alli/’d to my ideas of motion, that 
I began to marvel why the larger and the brighter stal's did not 
exert the same privilege. Shortly after, ‘diat which I conceived 
they had a right to do, I began to perceive that they did, or that 
I was dreaming. 

To ascertain the reality of the one or the other, I arose from 
my recumbent situation, and silting up, 1 looked around me. 
Here I could see no deception; in the clear starlight everything 
was as before I lay down. could perceive, though but faintly, 
the very banana tree from wli/ich, but a short time before, I had 
plucked and eaten. The lower world stood immoveable' fixed 
in its sh^idowy reality : the trees, tire open spaces, and the outlines 
of thft eternal bills, changed not; but above thoie was a harmo¬ 
nious motion in the heavens.« With my soul all eagerness, and 
my body ovorpow^ered by a crushing sense of weariness, I again 
laid myself down upon my back, and waVChed the slow and mazy 
dance of the spheres. 

Low, yet grandly deep, hke the far off moanings of the subsi¬ 
ding seas, there came to my ear music, and the voices of count¬ 
less harmonies. “ This,” said 1 to myself, “ is but the mystical 
wQ>7k of an old superstition, playing off its mockeries upon my 
mind, balanced, as it is, between sleeping and waking. 1 see, 
^but I believe not; I hear, fiut will acknowledge the existence of no 
sound;—it is all a delusion. But iL” I.continued, as the hym¬ 
ning became more resonant, “ if this be no dream, let me dis¬ 
tinctly hear the words, and 1 shall I’lave faith. I am no poet— 
1 never could make a smgle verse in my life,—what is passing 
above me is awfully imposing^ but it is all illusion. 

No sooner had I thus communed with myself, than the grand 
choral symphony burst stunningly upon my ears; no longer rush¬ 
ing down in'torrents of kidistinci harmonies; but worded, and 
every intonation of each word perfect. Never had I before con¬ 
ceived of the sublitfiily ^f hum&V) language. The hymn, the 
triumphant hymn of lhe\tars, will never be erased from my 
memory. I will npt place ih^mtbefore the scoffer. Till the men¬ 
tal eye be purged from'the mistiness oft sin^ that is before it, it 
cann(?t understand dhat which il^ would be easy to mock. Have 
the holy words of the Divinity escaped this profanation? 

When the hymn, and in which I had unconsciously joined, had 
ceased, a slow and inournful*’measurc seemed to fill the universe, 
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and to say, “ shall pass away,—our lights * sliall be extin¬ 
guished in oblivion; l)ut the sons of man, and the heirs of God,^ 
shall live in the bliss that endureth for ever. Let man rejoic6, 
lor to him there is no death.” , 

This was the sense of the deeply sounding vale. I give not the 
words, or the metre of the wc^ds, thou^ they are burnt indelibly 
on my br&in. , • 

After this* there was a time of dread stillness throughout heaven 
and ea^th, and from tjitf centre of the vaulted dome*above me, 
and where most thc^lars clustered, they were rolled asunder, 
like diamonds from a bushel, and the adamantine blue of the 
firmament was cleft, and bared to njy ^ew the outer courts of 
the angels. There was great light, but it was very mild; and 
though meihought thaflt was exceedin|^ly bright and pure, it 
dazzled not, nor did eyelash quail before it. And as L looked 
into this^ vista of beauty steadfastly, f saw three thrones, one on 
the right hand, and one op the left, botluof which were lower than 
that on the centre;*and at once f knew these thrones to be—the 
throne of goodgiffs on the left hand, and the tlirone of meref on 
the right, whilst the throne at the miHdle, which was the throne of 
justice, was terrible to look upon, because ofthe darting lightnings 
that flashed out from behind its lofty canopy. 

On these thrones not one sate, nor were either angels of know¬ 
ledge or of love in the ^ast and splendid courts; and my heart 
yearned within me, e\en unto bursting, to go and prostrate my¬ 
self before the throne of good gifts, ?ind gsk for my spul's desire. 
But I knew that I could not take to myself the wings of a seraplf, 
and soar into the Invisible Presence, Jiu, prostrate myself and 
adore; and motionless, as I lay, 1 wept exceedingly. In the midst • 
of my tears, 1 knew that*a female form was standing near me, 
and in a sweet low voite it said, “ Ardent, arise! ” and I answer¬ 
ed, “ Is it Ilonoria?” and th^ voice said again, “Lookup and 
sec.” And it ,was not Ilonoria who, stefbd besWe me, biMt the 
Donna Isidora. « 

And when I had gazed upon her for som^ time, I perceived 
that she \\as exceedingly beautiful, and from the mellow iQstre of 
her eyes she rained down upon me kindness and sout-sustaining 
love. I marvelled much that f had looked upon her so often, and 
never before discovered that hiiJlovelinMs seemed tome to have 
been created from eternity, as a comnamon to myself, when pe¬ 
nitence and pardon should have dtfinse'd meafrom all mortal 
stains. , • * ^ 

“ Whence come you, Isadora‘i^tell me, till beautiful, ami 
fdoled by my senses, or are you in troth, in reality, near me?” 

“ I am.’^ 

“ Whenw come you ? ” * ^ , 
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“ From being cast to and fro on the waters, ;n the time and 
iampest-worn vessel; I am witli you in the spirit only, my frail 
body lies unconscious of my separation, in a lethargic, yet dis¬ 
turbed forgetfulness. It is not as you sec me —that body—but 
worn, and somewhat wasted.” 

Good, good,” said f emphati^dly,—“ >vhat of my father— 
what of mv mother ? ’’ 

J ni 

** Forbestr—I can only do my missionj I am here to conduct 
you to the feet of the eternal throne; arisen and come.” 

“ I would that thou wen llonoria; loge\her we might plead 
her cause.” ^ 

“ Thij cause! l^pt come.” ” 

” Do you make ofme^p laughing-stocl^j,Oh, Isidora! 1 cannot 
lift, even lilt, my hea\y right hand from my enfeebled side; my 
body is ls a clod of clay kneaded to the earth.” 

“ Leave it.” 

“ But how, most angelic Tsidor^?” 

“ Will it, and have faith. Wings I have none, and see, I as- 
cenct. What will not faith achieve?” 

I 

How shall I describe the ihrdling sensation with which I felt 
myself liberating from my mOrtal mansjon. Not a nerve, not a 
sensation did I lose; everyliiing seemed perfect for a loftier end, 
yet of the same nature. At length I stood upon the breast of my 
own still and cold earth, I contemplated it beneath me, as does 
the sculptor the chiselled mip’ble, the work of his own hands. 

“ You think your mo-rtal tabernacle something that deserves 
admiration,” said the bland voice of my companion. 

“ Frankly I confess ibj earth-born vanity.” 

“ Could you, Ardent, but see yourself as I behold you.” 

“ My present state of exisienccf.is such a state of blissful ex¬ 
citement to me, that I would willingly never again leave it; yet still 
T have a strong altacbnmnt to that uisensiblc mass below, that I 
shourt weep to see it mould 'r .away, or dissolve into corruption.” 

“You have not done with it yet, for many years. Leave it, 
however, for a little while :—Rise.” 

I obeyed,<,and shot in an instant through almost boundless space. 
I fancied I heard the foirfing up of^many wings, and the solemn 
tread of innumerabl/; hosts; but .arigel, celestial prince, power, or 
domination, I met noneH^ My heart and my veins Isoemed as full 
of active blood as when I gi o veiled upon the miry earth, yet was 
that blood suddelily chitted trod these immortal courts; yet 
I parsed on swiftiv, and came pnd knelt’^rev^rently down before 
the throne of gifts. At this moment Isidora looked at me with a^l 
affection, mingled wiih doubt and apprehension. 

Tremblingly I asked for [hat whicli it was a crime.|p conceive. 

I shuddered whem! had finished my unholy supplication. When 
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I turned to look upon my assistant spirit, I found her beauteous 
countenance agonized .with dismay, and bathed in tears. A deop^ 
reproach fell from her eye, which gave bitterness to my heaft. 
But longtime was not permitted to mo to contemplate her sorrow. 
Not knowing whether my impious requests were granted, I was 
involuntarily forced onwardsVefore thd throne of judgment, and 
then comrvenced the miserie^ of my vision; all that was most 
horrible to see and to^hear assaulted me at once. .Tongues of 
living fire, without hand to direct, came and burned into my brow 
the dreadful—that [‘^ill not write.^ My new body, a thousand 
limes more susceptible than my* mere eprthly frame, seemed as 
torn igto piecemeal, yet still united. •Ev^ry qjiivering nerve was 
a separate and living a^ony. But thcse,bodily tortures were as 
nothing to my mental sufferings. Fear, the most icy,—dread, 
the most absorbing, fell upon medespair rang out his bitter 
anathema, which was to last for ever, and ever, and ever. Thun- 
.derstruck—appalled—shrieking^ I attcrtipted'to fly, and to reach 
the throne of mer.cy; but envious and immeasurably deep gulfs 
opened between me and the radiant^hrine F sought*. Down these 
Ttumbled, falling—falling—eternally falling; and, as I fell, now 
passing through heats niqre intolerably burning than the worst we 
can conceive of hell fire; now through a racking cold, that ap¬ 
peared to make every limb more brittle than the finest glass. 
Through these I hurried screaming, and then ensued a still more 
horrible descent through a suffocapng vacuum. How agonizing 
were my attempts for one little—little Jsreath; how I longed to 
burst and pass away as a bubble, and still I fell down—down- 
down ! * • 

Time seemed to have wiped off his last record, and everything^ 
was measured by ctefnil’y. A single pang of a human moment 
seemed to have then the power of comprising in it the duration 
of ages. Torture had no otfier admeasyrement^ save intensity; 
and still I feM. After, as far as my»sufferings would permit me 
to calculate, after enduring this fof ages, I said to myself—“I 
will exert my sovereign will—sovereign, at least, over myself. 
If it could lift me from earth to thrones of heaven, it^nay perhaps 
enable me to suspend this fe.^ling, nor*pprmit it to bo for ever; 
my eyes shall be no longer directed downwmrds.” Immediately 
I became stationary, and my upturned qjfes surveyed the immen¬ 
sity of the abyss through which I hAl fallen. 

To my unspeakable comfort, th^ tnrone of mircy still appeared 
in view, and prostrate at its feet lay the fonn^of Isidora. 1 oalled 
upon her name,—she arose. I to^d her that, from the bottom 
of my heart, I had repented, and bade her plead for me. I saw 
her kneel in the act of prayer; I th«m pronounced the one holy 
and all-suntaining name, and immediately mf tortures were less; 
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the enclosing sides of the vast gulf in which I >\as ^spcnded gave 
on every side, and rolled off into the distance, like the mists 
of ihe summer morning. 

And J^idora was again near me, and once more my feel trod 
on the firm earth, and the fleecy clouds swept over my head across 
the blue vaults of heaven.' Hand ir^iand we journeyed upwards, 
and our discourse was plaintive, teaching, and sweet. 

“And whither go we, my Isidora?” 

“ Ardent, beloved of my soul! to the snores of the sea.” 

And on we travelled, on a way that seemad interminably long, 
yet very pleasant, and my questk^n still was, “ whither go we?” 
and the answer was alwa'Js, “to the sea-shore.” 

“But why, my Isfdora?” 

“To meet your father and mother, ant/mysclf.” 

“But afe yon not here, 'with me, blessing me?” 

“I am with you only. Ardent, to hear you denounce,, in the 
name of Him who sitieih on the throne of judgment and of mercy, 
the cherished, though unacted cri&ie of your heart.” 

“My eyes aic opened, my Isidora, f have seen goodness, and 
now I know it. In that dread name I renounce, and for ever; 
my guilty wish, and repent me bitterly, f cleave to you only, 
ray Isidora, my aflianced one.” 

“ It is enough. When the cup of penitence shall have been 
drunk unto the dregs—when the expiation shall have been fully 
made, there is for you a much-enduring happiness.” 

“In you?”, 

knd I looked up for an answer—and I was alone. Then I fell 
into a deep melancholy,by-and-byc liie air seemed bitterly 
► cold, and pinched to my wr-ry bones my loo seijlient impersona¬ 
tion. My soul yearned after her {yosser body. My will only, 
was no longer sufficient for locomotion. J had to labour onwart's 
through the freezing air, til! after Aiany hours’ journey, 1 knew 
that I was approaching the spot whence, with Isidorta, I had de¬ 
parted. Then I began to tremble exceedingly, remembering how 
many years I had forsaken my perishable mansion, lest, on ap¬ 
proaching where it once lay, I should discover no more than a 
putrid mass of corruption*, or a heap of whitened bones. Great 
was my joy, and louij my thanksgiving, to find it lying there, in 
all its manly beauty, untouched b\ decay. I panien to enter it, 
as pants the chided infant Vo preep into its mother’s bosom. For 
a few moments I Reared that il should remain disembodied for 
ever, jet obnoxious to pa'in, to cold, to hutige^, and to weariness; 
denied access to Iletiven yet unacknowledged by man, the sporty 
of the tempest—the plaything of the whirlwind—I knew that, 
though infinitely rarified, I was not a mere shadow, a quality, 
an abstraction. Yet„ my^chSngcd stale had given me po greater 
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knowledge—I-was ai a loss how again to amalga'mate myself with 
myself; and the cold, all this while, growing the more intense. * 
The sun Avas setting, and I was still pondering upon my (fis- 
tressing state, when, to my infinite horror, and my almost un¬ 
governable anger, I saw a huge vulture, the filthiest of its ob¬ 
scene race, come and percl% itself upOn the breast of my body, 
and stre'tching forth its raw. |nd fleshy ndbk protrude its sharp 
and curved beak close to the right eye of my mortal self. Another 
division of an instay’' and he would have dug it through the 
socket into my brai'',. I grasped the carnivorous epicure by his 
long and clammy throat, and twisting him by his neck until he 
was dead, I flung the foul carcase {\farJ^fff. 

“Cbme, Ardent,” said I to myself, taking hold of my own right 
hand, “it is high time*lhat you were up and bo doing. Even at 
the best, what would Isidora say to a“oile-cyed wooer. Rise, man, 
or we^shall have not only the brother and sister here of the 
gentleman witkthe iiakyd throat, but also ail his kith and kin to 
'the hundrofiih remove, 4'or I sPe a vast flock of black wirngs now 
passing over ihe*disc of the sotting sun.” • • ^ 

So lunade a violent jerk in order to pluck myself up from my 
recumbent position, and !, the p(¥)r veritable, skin-clad Ardent 
Troughlon, found mysell' sitting up alone, with the rheumatism 
in my limbs, and a living vuliure, with slowly-flapping wings, 
heavily and reluctantly flying from me. 

The sun, however, was not setting; it was still ascending, 
having risen two hours. At first, *1 wa,s very stiff, pnd in much 
pain; hovvevir, 1 aroused myself, and felt extremely himgry. 
Being well provided, I soon rid myself yClhis v ulggir annoyance; 
but 1 was much surprised at the quantity of food, that I could no^ 
forbear to coiisunie. Mowc^ver, to use a simple yet forcible 
phrase, I arose aiid'took up my staff and walked, stiffly and 
lamely at first, but I gradin^ly recovered my usual vigor and 
elasticity of lijnb. , * * 

But my mind was one chaos of distraction. My memory only 
was perfect. That had indelibly recorded eyery iota that 1 had 
witnessed in my sleeping vision, or my visionary sleep.* I had 
slept, or been in a trance, for ihirty*six hours; v^ich fact, I 
afterwards ascertained beyodd the possibili^ of a doubt. Nor 
can this be wsondered at, when*ii is kntytvii that 1 had poisoned 
myself with a narcotic berry, called^ the natives of some of 
the South Sea islands, kircurru, wihi<yh lYiad eaten and mistaken 
for wild grapes. , • j 

Then, the hymns that I believed I had hoSrd, every word of 
flicm I rememhored ; but in repoaiiag them in broad daylight, 1 
found that they made but very indifferent verse. But the stars 
may be very good and bright stars indeed, without being poe- 
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ticiil; and it would be almost impiety to think that there should 
,be a single poet among all the heavenly hosts—for if there were, 
tliare would be then among them, one querulous and unhappy 
being. , 

Certain it is, however, that, as my mind recovered its tone, I 
began to draw a deep moral fron\jWhat I had seen, or fancied 
that I had seen. Purer and bett^ thoughts gradually took firm 
hold of me. 1 began to think much and fondly of l&Idora, and 
to view with less distaste the probability that I should no longer 
be able to found a mighty empire. But ail diese thoughts tended 
to gne me a feeling of deep humiliation. I no longer held my¬ 
self to be just and upit^ht in my own^. eyes. Yet, I could not 
help imagining*lhat'i had expiated my fault by the immense suf¬ 
ferings that 1 had undergone. Had 1 bc-von a catholic, I should 
have felt conv inced of the fact, and have firmly believed that I 
bad passed through ages of purgatory, concentrated in a few 
hours. What has plan's, method of reckoning time to'do with 
Omnippience? But 1 dcierminc& not tp think myself discharged 
from the obligation of deep repentance, and a long expiatory life, 
not merely of lip-service, in praying of prayers, and chaunting 
loud hymns, but in sacrificing iny own happiness to that of others, 
and doing, with humility before Cod, ah the good that I could to 
my fellow-men. 


’tHAPTER Lll. 

’ v 

Marks of civilisalloo—vislosn of .sovereignty erfiircly drspo'led—a Hearty reception—the 
whole prospects of my future fortunes changed. 


On the fourth day, as, sbpn after the rising of t1ie sun, 1 had 
commenced my westward peregrinations, 1 saw, in the extreme 
disiance, a white column of wreathing smoko. As that smoke 
was dispersed and lost in the circumambient air, so faded away 
my last thoughts of being immortalised in history as the patriarch 
founder of a new and v^t empiri in the South. The punishment 
that 1 had lately endur^, paused me to receive my disappoint¬ 
ment very calmly. 1 Ibok^ qpon this indication of inhabitants 
witlj feelings of pleasure—yet, at the tiine,^did not remark the 
practical libel [ w&s making on'^mankiiid, by looking scrupulously 
at the state of my arms, before 1 approached my brother men.' 

1 did even more than this; 1 advanced, as much as 1 could,under 
cover, and actually ^tole liie a thief upon their dwellings. 
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As I proceeded, I found something more than' indications of 
savage life. Fruit trees inclosed, and patches of land under cul-, 
tivation. I looked scrutinisingly on ail sides, for that infallible 
test of advanced civilisation, a gibbet; but not being able to see 
any, I concluded that the people, whoever they might be, had 
not advanced beyond the paHloi al state As I went forward cau¬ 
tiously, I observed several m\;re of these Simoking columns, and 
came at la.,t to a herd of swine; consequently, I expected great 
things. I argued, that a community which relish pigs’ fry, and 
could Doast of a butcher, must not. bo in the lowest position on 
the scale of humanity. But, nokwiiitsianding all these good au¬ 
guries, I was most anxious to see beforjfl should be seen. So, 
still keeping the smoke before me', 1 made small deviations as I 
approached, never appearing in the opftn country. 

From mere tracks, 1 now came to sin oral well-trodden paths, 
parallel with the principal, though ivot upon it. T deterlnined to 
proceed, having notched my arrow' iii^the siring of my bended 
•bow, whilst my* b-Tmidalde spetr occupied tlic sling at my back. 
At length, joyful moment, the sounds of human 'oicesme*; my 
ear. Xhe speakers were advancing towards me. The tones of 
their voices rang merrily through the green glades, and they were 
soon near enoujjh to eitable me to make out that they spoke a 
mongrel Spanish. I crouched down in the bush until they were 
nearly abreast of me in the path. The party consisted of about 
half-a-dozen boys and girls—unarmed, of course. They were 
a beautiful specimen of the South Sea Indian race, and, as far as 
1 observed, perfectly free from the hidebus tattooing so comm '<n 
among them. Though rather short of stature, they were syme- 
trically formed, and of a clear, though not a dark brown com-^ 
plexion. The eldest of i^iem was a girl of about nineteen years 
of age. • 

Returning my arrow into my leathern pouch, and resuming my 
spear, 1 stood before them suddenly. A sliarp*cry of surprise, 
perhaps of afarm, saluted me; but JVas pleased to see that they 
made no attempt to fly. Collecting all rny disposable suavity into 
my countenance, I told them that I was a slTipwrecked stranger, 
weary and travel-worn, and that in sqprcli of relidf I had got 
thus far. » 

My humble,speoch had llie d'lsircd effcci. ? I gained their con¬ 
fidence at once, anckthey pressed arouijO, lavishing on me every 
token of kindness. The swiftest , oi; fo6t, a j^umorous-looking 
imp, was despatched to^nnounei! niy arrfval at the village, whilst 
two of the young laifios, each oik, taking a ha#d, led me forward 
in a kind of trium|)h. 

May God forgive me for it, for, most assuredly, I told these 

brown beauties a great many fibs. Whilst they were asking me a 

• • • 
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thousand wonder^born questions, I was very pai>ticularly inquisi- 
« live as to what they ate., Really, they must have thought me a 
vSry greedy and base-minded fellow. After they had enumerated 
*beef, acid kid, and fish, fowls, and fruit, and various esculent ve¬ 
getables, r still pressed the point with groat pertinacity. 

“ What, my sweet daughters, d^ you eat on your ffreat feast 
days—no peculiar trhat then?” ^ 

** No; excepting then that’they had more meat, and more fish, 
and more fowls.” * 

I found that 1 was obligqd to come to point in which I felt 
myself most deeply ancyiersonally concerned. With a great deal 
of hesitation and ,a burning blush at being obliged to pysh the 
question to such mnoceijj^-looking and pretty creatures, I, at last, 
faultered out, “did they, 1191 sometimes cook and eat men and 
women?” r 

At this question, each of my conductors flung my hand from 
her grasp with a grimace'expressive of disgust and horror, which 
was^ more satisfactory to me than the blandest smile that they 
could have bestowed upon.me; and, verily, prettily, Jt know, 
they could smile when they chose. 

I began to imagine, from ifie extent of the land, that 1 was upon 
some part of New Zealand; and as the aborigines have an evil 
reputation for their taste in animal food, I thought the question 
so revolting to my new friends, not at all irrelciant. However, 
as by their unsophisticated surprise 4 was assured that they were 
iKw to these atrocities,'[ felt extremely hajipy in knowing that 1 
had 110 chance of playing so important a part in a feast, as to 
furnish the principal dish of it. 

I had some difficulty in recovering, the good opinion of my 
companions, if I ever fully recovered it. Still the appearance of 
amity returned, and we proceede** towards the town. 

Other persom joined us, and I had noihiin; to complain of on 
ihe score of rhy reception. ,1 was much amused with the medley 
of Indian and Spanish that they all spoke; the jeunger being in¬ 
variably the better linguists, whilst the elder wore almost bar¬ 
barous in their language, They were all not ungracefully dressed 
in a mixture of European and South Sea costume. 

So much was I ticcuoied in answering qncssioas, that I had 
no opportunity of putting any. 'In this wn-y, I was at last con¬ 
ducted into a vej:y res^ect^jly looking village, extremely popu¬ 
lous, and everything al5nout‘it wearing tbe appearance of conlent- 
mern, plenty, and happiness. • 

In the centre of the village ,there was an open space, at the 
farther end of which there was a spacious building, of consi¬ 
derable solidity, in^the loiter parts of its construction. This, I 
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afterwards found, was the court-house and 'the chapel. The 
symbol of Christianity rose on its eastern gcible. 

By this lime I had a crowd of respectful gazers around me. 
Many of them thrust out their hands that I might shake them. I 
was much pleased with all that 1 saw. During my interchange of 
simple courtesies with these {'ood people, a gladsome shout arose, 
and, attended by the clders.c^f the commiAiity, one of the most 
venerable figures that the mind cari conceive, advanced to meet 
me. He was not only an European, but a pallid one. His hair 
and his beard, both of which were long, were of a snowy white¬ 
ness. Mildness and benevolenc.; were the characteristics of his 
features. He bore with him no symbo’s of rule, his appearance 
was a sufficient warrant for authority. 

“ Welcome to our homes of innocence and hospitality, stranger, 
whoever you may be,” were the words with which he addressed 
me. The accentuation was pure, and the phraseology that of a 
Spanish gontlenan. 

I answered, in the besi, manner I could ; the purport of which 
speech was a claim on his protection and good offices, a desire of 
a privafe interview, and the name of the place, and of the people 
over whom he appeared to rule. 

“ By the repentance of my sins, pure Castilian I My son, you 
arc welcome to me as the fertilizing shower to the parched-up 
earth, were it only that you have once more blessed my cars with 
the genuine accents of my native country, I embrace a Spaniard, 
doubtlessly.” And he enfolded me, for a moment, like a fatU'^r, 
in his arms. 

Paternally and maternally a Spaniard, born on Spanish soil,^ 
but English bred.” 

1 did not think it requisite to tell him that.Mr. Troughton, se¬ 
nior, was only an Iberian by naturalization. 

“Oh, then, 1 hold you as a true Spaniard,”! was his reply. 
“ The accident of your English breeding is an advantage to you. 
The English are a noble race. Truly, it is a brave nation. But 
come, we have prepared for you a homely feast. Time enough 
hereafter for private interviews.” ’ 

“ But my stay must be short, very short.” 

“I understood that you had |)een shiiiwrecked, and sought a 
home.” , 

“True, reverend senor, to the ; letter. I will explain all.” 

“But first enter and oat. You ask me for the name ofcthe 
place. J have lived here nearly eighteen years, but know not 
how it is called by the geographers, or those to whom it may be 
known. 1 am even ignorant of its eviont, or whether it be an 
island or a portion of some vast coivinent. 1 have never jour- 
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ncyed beyond twenty miles from this spot. However, I have 
galled it Mantezuma, and the simple, yet good ftihabilants that 
yoe see are Mantezumiansf But enter and oat.” 

' “ It i^,a pleasant sounding name,” said I, laconically, as I fol¬ 
lowed into the large hall. The kingde-m of Honoria, and a manly 
nation of Honorians, my f^incy and ^y vanity whispered to me, 
would have been as magniloquent in the mouth; but tl/nking of 
my expiation, I entertained no more the traitorous ideo. 

The feast'was ample, and, though evidently hastily prepared, 
not wanting in good taste in its arrangement. I was received by 
much cordiality by all, yet thcre,,was a respect paid to me, and I 
was looked upon with rttpeh awe. This w§is owing, I afterwards 
discovered, to my iharlial appearance. I have described ift when 
I narrated my first excursion. It will noi'tbe possible, in this late 
stage of the narrative of n>y adventures, so accurately to describe 
this repast, as might satisfy a l/o?i v'lvanl. I can only shortly say, 
that there was the p!;ofusi«n of a genial ejimate, aided by the best 
of Spai;iish cookery—not altogether rejecting the culinary arts of 
the ludian. There.were three or four sorts of fermented liquoi s, 
all very pleasant to the tastev but not wholly impotent u^jon the 
brain. The filthy juice of thq cava found no place there. 

When I had sufficiently refreshed myself, and made myself as 
agreeable as I could to every one of the guests, the venerable 
chief dismissed them with a kindly speech; and leaving the 
remnants of the repast to whomever chose to walk in and to par¬ 
take of them^ he led me to hfe private dwelling, and there intro- 
dfi^ed me to his own wife and family. The lady, I found to be a 
good-looking, middle-j^(jjed Indian woman, having more of the 
,embonpoint than any person I had yet met in the place. With 
deference to her majesty, she was almost as plump as any royal 
personage —de [ado or de jure^ 'can be •supposed to be—and 
everybody knew, that they cannof be more than gracefully so. 
There was aboKt the court—I love etiquette—a numerous and 
very beautifulVace. A vasf {superabundance of all the good things 
of this life were sprpd around. 

1 was* much pleased with all I saw, and my vanity leads me to 
believe thal^I equally pleased. Telling me, that, after my long 
journey, he recommended an hour’f repose, he conducted me into 
a sleeping apartment ai^ showed me a bed that made me think 
too meanly of that whiA* I had recently so much valued, the ma¬ 
nufacture of Jug^irtha—the^eqibellishments by Honoria. I slept 
nearly three hours, anW should have molv^ged the enjoyment 
far ^into the night« perhaps through it, had not my venerable 
host come to awake me. • 

A hot supper awaited me, and the company of all the belies 
and beaux of the place. The more that 1 saw, the more 1 was 
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satisfied with everything. I longed to transfer ihy sister and Ju•• 
gurlha from their solitudes into (his social circle. / 

Without appearing mysterious, 1 refrained giving a public 
account of my exact situation and adventures. These iTeserved 
for my host's private ear. I had much also to ask of him. At a 
reasonable early hour the company dispersed, and family prayer 
being alter the ritual of the Catholic church, his own family re¬ 
tired, ana we were left alone. 

Conceiving, that in all honour, the first disclosures should 
come from me, and j’ldging that as concealment, or even reserve, 
would neither be politic or generous, I commenced a narrative, 
very much abridged, of everything that had occurred to myself 
and family since we had sailed from Barcelona, and described, as 
1 finished, the exact position of Honoria and the negro. I did not, 
of course, tell him of my trance, or of my vision of expiation. 


CHAPTEL LIU. 


I set off ambassador to my own city—1 abdicate my throne for ever, and evacuate my 
dominions—-a pieasont march and triumphant reception. 


When I had finished, and during my recital I fell proud of my 
powers of oratory. My long-bearded listener never once inter¬ 
rupted me by any aiiempt at speech, ‘rut, from almost the very 
first, he exhibited, signs of the greatest*agitation, and wept unrt?- 
strainedly. I was gratified vglh these unequivocal signs of my" 
rhetorical force. Tears from a man, who must undoubtedly have 
so much suffered, was a trfbute as unexpected as it was wel¬ 
come. > 

When I had finished, and paused much pleased with myself, 
for it is pleasant to be listened to, it was some time before he 
could recover sufficient composure to reply. Wht^i, however, 
he did make answer, it was as kind and as paternal as my heart 
could desire. He promised 'me, the next day, an escort of as 
many stout man as 1 should ch'^ose, whjb might take with them a 
litter on which to Sear my sister whendatigue might overcome 
her. Any arrangement I could .su^^^gest, and -Vhich was in his 
power to effect, sho’dd be made. • 

He then, in return, voluntarily told me his hiktory. The reader 
already surmises, though 1 then did*not at all suppose, who was 
my host. He had been treacherouslv landed, and deserted near 
the spot, ^ehad escaped by a miracle drom assassination—had 
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f()und moans to slroStcr aixl subsibi himself—and, strange as it may 
api^oar, wlien thus romovod from all human aid and unassisted 
by fcedica! advice, had firmly rc-eslablished‘’his health. 

'After having been nearly a year upon the island, a large party 
of Indians, with several of their women and children, landed. By 
some accident they were detained, an^ meeting with the Spaniard, 
were so much struck byhis appearaiijiii that they, lately ha/ing lost 
their chief in some silly skirmish, t-lccied him to supply''his place. 

It istotally beside my purpose to relate by*v^hat gentle yetfpree- 
ful means he had increased their happiness, and by improving 
their civilisation, elevated them ton the scale of humanity. He 
was loved and obeyed—di»eyed so scrupulc^sly because he was 
so devotedly loved.* They had much real wealth among them, 
but no contentions—no luils—for their 'governor had not yet 
introducetjl the use of money. " Seeing that his little colony pos¬ 
sessed no lawyers, I no longer wondered that I could find no 
gibbet. , , , . 

I need not slate that this revetted person whs no other than ' 
DiegcP Mantez,* the rclder brother of Captain’Boderic Mantez. 
The manner of entrapping Dfogo on shore has been previously 
described by the Silver Spoon., Diego united, in his own person, 
the heads both of the stale and church. * He was at once priest 
and king over his community. He had christianized his people. 
He called thorn Catholics—but there was but little of the mummery 
of (hat religion in his church. He married, baptized, and buried. 

1 know not whether he djsonVd excommunication for doing all 
ihe^e things without the imposing of papist hands, or any other 
.•sacerdotal imposition. • ^ 

1 must hurry forward., Accompanied by eight stout and very 
dieerful-looking young men, and the eldeot son of Diego, as a sort 
of honour to the com oy, and well furnishetl with provision, we 
commenced, about ten o’olock the* next morning, our journey 
eastwards. We K'avelled with much expedition, and yery amusing 
I found my sinlplc-hcaried companions. 

As I had been ver,y careful to notice my landmarks, we pro¬ 
ceeded whliout any interruptions excepting those that were need¬ 
ful for rest a*nd refection/- Without accident or any adventure 
worth recording, wo reached the rit'er, which we soon cs'ossed, 
and Honoria and mylelf were, oi^e more, in each other’s arms. 
In this embrace I lingcre® wjlhout compunctfbn. She was again 
to me my dear, laj' protected fister. I now no longer looked 
uponjher ns selected by*desliny, and iho'cv/l that had been in 
me, to become the iaturc inistr^s of a kingdom, and the mother 
of a race of demigods. • ' 

The astonishment of my worthy Mantezumians was extreme at 
beholding, to them, )|hc supfirhuman beauty of my sister, Had 
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she not prevented them, they would have fallen down and wor¬ 
shipped. The joy was universal throughout the partyr»: 3 u- 
gurtha capered and grinned and sent forth his discordant sounds 
of mirth to the wonder of m*y companions, who complained to me 
seriously, that he spoke such bad Spanish. They also much mar¬ 
velled <tt his ugliness, ho being as singular in the one extreme, as’ 
was my s’ster in the other. 

However, being wojl provided, we feasted them, and, for the 
first time, their hearis were made.glad with some moderate cups 
of palm wine. That evening, after my suite had found resting- 
places, in and about our dwellings, .-ud the heir apparent of 
Mantezuma had been accommodated witli a ^loak of skins spread 
upon our dining tab^, 1 retired, wi^h my sister, to our inner 
apartment, and there related all that T had seen and heard. 

The expressions of her gratitude for all the labour dnd fatigue 
that I had endured for her sake, were overflowing with tenderness, 
and melted my ve'-y hedrt with pleasure. Hfow [ loved that child I 
But the idea of an instant removal did not ^ive |ter all th^i plea¬ 
sure that I liad anticipated. She had made up her mind to live 
and die with me in that blissful solitude. She knew that it was 
right and fitting for her to leave, jet the summons came too sud¬ 
denly. She already had her pets. Two dwarf monkeys and a 
while squirrel seemed to have placed their happiness in her hands. 
She had formed, also, an attachment to her bed of flowers—and 
she had allured several birds of glorious plumage into a state 
of shy confidence with her. Besides, she had many embryo phms, 
all of which she longed to bring to maturity, seeking for her¬ 
self no other reward than my wonder and approbation. 

These regrets soon p|issed away wlien I spoke to her of her, 
parents. 1 also became a little scrupulous aJ}out religion. I told 
her, that there was a chapel,in which she might again hear the 
word—and seeing that 1 wished her to depart 90 the morrow— 
every wish to remain longer disappeared. 

Next morning everything was bustle and preparation for de¬ 
parture. The young son of Diego, a graceful youth of about six¬ 
teen, was assiduous in his services upoq Honoria. ^deed, when 
he could be no longer employed in doing her behests he seemed 
very sorrowful. Jugurlha was .now the only’person who did not 
par-licipate in the general alacrity and jc }. When he understood 
that we were determined to depart, ^nd immediately, he, at first, 
wished to take everything with him. 'One thing after the other he 
was forced to relinquish, and, with all liis Iqve and respect for 
Honoria and myself, he could not help permitting his reproachful 
looks to say to us—“ Why trust to strangers whilst Jugurtha 
lives; why leave this quiet retreat, a.td placo. your happiness, by 
leaving it, andqr the control of others?'' Three limes, I feared 
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gud between him and the young Diego; for tha pagelike at- 
tendons of the latter wc|/[e anything but ,pleasing to my dark 
Anend. 

Taking nothing with us but our various suits of raiment, (and 
the princely shoulders of ^oung Mantez bent under the load of 
Honoria’s finery,) an^, a good supply of provisions, w^ cheer¬ 
fully commenced our journey. * fatorder the more fully*to ensure 
all respect for .higurtha, I conversed with him continually, ask¬ 
ing his advice often—his paif,t of the dialogue being expressed 
by manual signs. Honoria, ^alsp, showed ^Im great attention; 
but ail these soothing afmliahces were hardly sufficient to re¬ 
store to the good negro nis accustomed equanimity and bonho¬ 
mie. • ‘ t, 

fiy far the heaviest laden .among us, was the heir apparent. 
Indeed, the burthen’wa*s too much for the lad—or even for one 
man; still, he was extremely loth to permit any one tt carry 
Honoria’s treasures but himself.But his devotidn was greater 
than ^is strength; and the excess of his load made his compa¬ 
nions heavier and happier. *. „ 

When we halted for the night, a temporary bower was erected 
for Honoria, and despite of ail my enb'eatics to the contrary, 
a watch was placed near the doorway during the night. The 
silly Mantez bribed his companions to give him the troublesome 
privilege of keeping his eyes open, whilst nature and a bard 
day’s march railed almost imperatively for their closing. 

T7e proceeded without* any material interruption until we had 
reached within a few miles of the town. Not once would Ho¬ 
noria permit herself to bb borne on the litter, consequently, at 
her earnest request, it was thrown asidf, very early in the jour¬ 
ney. Indeed, she proved as good a walker as the best of us. 
The progress was almost a continual festival. The laugh and 
the joke went ronnd—the rude song was sung, and, even when 
we stopped td take refreshVyent, as if invulnerable to fatigue, 
some one youth, more ambitious than the others, would distin¬ 
guish himself by favouring us with a dance. 

After we Idid approached within five miles of our destination, 
a large party, both of males and females, came out to meet us, 
bringing with them < fresh fruits «and newly cook^ provisions. 
The rest of our progre^; was a triumph. •■Group after group 
joined us as we j^dvaneWd, an^, before we entered among the 
houses, the whole of ihd population, wii^ the exception of what 
might oe called theicourt, entered with ns. * Here resistance was 
in vain—Honoria, in a sort of car, was mounted on the shoulders 
of four stately youths; and, moving in this manner, we were 
met by Don Diego, hjs wife,*family, and the few that were called 
the elders of this small fiation. 
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Need I d well^upon the rejoicings that ensued ? For days nothing 
was thought of but gratulation, song, a ^d dance. The best hou^, 
with its courts and enclosures, that the town could boast of,*tvras 
assigned to us. The building exceeded the royal palate in ele¬ 
gance and compactness if not in extent. Talk to me no more of 
a public,sensation. The avatar of Honoria was one. Truly, it 
was a lohff time before they^fuUy bjelieved that she was of a mor¬ 
tal race. The innocent folks had conceived nothing resembling 
her h'.therto. As we were treated^ as if the good people all be¬ 
longed to our family, she was (perished as much as she was 
adored. In the kingdom of idantezuma she incontinently led 
the fashion. Half the female populatioil watcihed her first appear¬ 
ance in the morning^^nd then ran and told the other half in 
what manner she was habited, and then the two halves combined 
to dress themselves into one imitative wHol6. These imitations 
were grelesque enough, but seldom wholly inelegant. Great 
was the powei^of^Hondria in djistractihg th6 minds of that infant 
population. ‘ . * » 

The strictest intimacy subsisted between Diego, his family, and 
ourselves. His eldest son would have been too happy to have 
been our slave, for a glance of the blue eyes that had made him 
at once so elevated and unhappy. Regal connections went beg¬ 
ging for us, to use a very vulgar phrase. Jugurtha did not, 
however, as I expected, incline himself to the taking of a wife. 
The only reason that I can assig'a for it was, that he was dis¬ 
creet, and a few months past forty-fi*^e—at a very reason*'J)le 
guess. Bounder was in good quarters, and in much too good 
condition—he was growing, not only uibrdinately fat, but asth¬ 
matic. With these little drawbacks, ha was at the summit of cd- 
nine happiness. Hi^ good temper was imperturbable, and the 
little half-naked Mantozumian^ found him the most forbearing play¬ 
mate that they could select. Indeed, thfty were^ot so forbearing 
to each othef when they quarelled fftr his caresses. 

For myself, as yet, I hardly knew the exact nature of my feel¬ 
ings; but, altogether, I was much happier than when 1 yas strug¬ 
gling with what I thought my destiny^ I had now passed the 
Rubicon. 1 had announced Honoria as my sister. How virtuous 
we are inclined to be when we, have the eyjes of hundreds upon 
us. Remorse too iwould at trtnes app^ her cankering tooth to 
my heart—but these attacks were fiiw, and each less severe than 
the preceding. .i 

1 employed all my time in winning the co^^fidence of thf men 
.■md the goodwill of the ladies. succeeded wonderfully with 
both, which is a miracle; for it seldom happens but that too 
much favour with the one sex injures us materially in the eyes of 
the other. • In^his enviable employmertl, add searching for a fit- 
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tipg spot for a dry dock, I passed all niy lime no^. spent at Don 
DteRo’s, or devoted to m^own family. 

„ Wo attended church, w?re present at a marriage, and Honoria 
and I stood sponsors at two christenings. We began to grow 
naturalized, and ardently did Don Diego wish to preserve us to 
himself and to his for ever*. A very pretty episodical story might 
be related of the gallantries and l(^vs«passages that Hoijoria gave 
rise to. My jnind was far away often in the midst of these busy 
scenes so momentous to the actors, whilst Honoria seen&ed to 
cojoy, to the utmost, the oddilies of the present moment. 

We had been in thiSci|iospitable place nearly a month, when 
the first temped that had^visited the plaSe, for a long period, 
took upon itself to warn ds to build a little more securely. Se¬ 
veral houses wore unroofejf, ^nd a few structures, more aspiring 
than stable, were overturned,,like an ill-regulated ambition that 
has towered too high without a sufficient foundation. lives 
were lost, nor bones fractured. ^ „ 

Bejng curious to see the ravages that the stor,m had made du¬ 
ring the night uport this very beautiful garden of nature, [ arose 
so soon as it was well light, and having surveyed our town and 
the adjacent gardens, I slowly' walked dqwn to the sea-beach. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

• t 

The winding op of affairs is seldom satisfactory—the realily of oar best blessings never 
equal to our anlicipalioiv'—the fcoDclusion. 

u 

I Stood alone qpon thousands, and looked seawards. The morn¬ 
ing was calm, “yet there was still a heavy swell beyond the small 
bay round which many of the houses were built. The canoes, 
double and single, Had been drawn up beyond the reach of wave 
or tide, and *^were consequently unscathed by the tempest. 1 had 
not stood long contemplating this tfcene, before the mqst wel¬ 
come yet strangest {(Sight broke (ppon my eyes ih^t I had ever 
looked upon. ^ ^ 

Closely .hugging the ^heahland, and almost within the spray 
that rcpercussed from che 4‘ocks, drifted slowly with the long- 
heaving swell, the ^uge but no^dismasted Hull of a high-pooped 
two-decked ship. I felt roqied to the spot—I trembled to thr 
very verge of dissolution—1 wished to cry out but found no 
voice—Iknew her at once to^e the Santa Anna—yet, how changed! 

She was but severf monihs before, when I had, left her, a gal- 
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lant-Iookinf; Messel—she bad now the appearance of a huge spqc-* 
tral ship. There \^as something dreadfully unnatural in -Xho 
greenness upon her. In a few minutes 1 discovered that fitexe 
were human beings crawlin|{ about her. * 

Then, with an effort, I flung off my lethargy—I flow up to the 
house,tfnd whispering one'word to Honqria and to Diego, and/ 
then taiting with me Juguah?^, ayd the 6lite of the people, well^ 
armed after their fashion, I sprang into the largest of the double 
canods, and rapidly paddled off to the drifting wreck. We were 
a powerful party, bJng more thaq fifty strong, though our arms 
would not have enabled us to ^ompete»with an European resis¬ 
tance from half our numbers. • ^ ' 

With what tumultiij^s feelings I approached. Speak I could 
not, but 1, with the most impassiQiic^ gestures, urged the strong 
men with their paddles to ihep' uimbst’ speed. As we ap¬ 
proached I grew sick with apprehension, and I cursed, men¬ 
tally, a thousand times the unfortunate position of the vessel. 
Her head was tQwards’lhe shore. What would I notli^ve sa¬ 
crificed to fiave looked into the cabin windows. 

But soon a ray of joy, like electricity, flashed through my 
whole frame—huddled together ^ith a few more faces that were 
looking anxiously towards us, I discovered what I knew could 
be nothing else but the white wig of my father. I thanked God 
that he had been spared. Immediately after, that figure took off 
his spectacles and wiped their gasses. The manner of doing 
this action was peculiar to himself. No other man could ^jlve 
done it like him. It would have marked him out among millions. 

“Give way—give way, my brothef?—give way,” I shouted ^ 
forth, “Honoriaand I^shall be again *blessed by our father.” 

The men responded to my cry with repewed exertions, and, 
in a few minutes more, foaiping along the waters, the boat flew 
up alongside of the ponderous vessel Regardless of conse¬ 
quences, I ahd Jugurtha were uponlier deck in one moment, and 
I in my father’s arms in the next. Long was that endeared 
embrace, and many the tears that we could not help shedding. 

“ Ardent, your mother.” ^ » 

“Thank God!” I exclaimed, breaking from his arms, and 
looking round in the hopes o^seeing her. ) 

No sooner had*I disengagM n^s^f from my father’s arms, 
than 1 perceived Jugurtha was hugging* an olj| acquaintance, but 
not content with bestowing upon hiiii hi? sinewy embrace, he had 
grasped the object 'of nis cares vigorously ||y the throat.* This 
object was none other than the captain, in his full-blown uniform. 

“Bind the miscreant band and fool—but, Jugurtha, harm him 
not—not yet, my brother—our time .will come, leave that to 
me,—old*and dear friends are waitihg for us.” Mantez was 
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bound in a moment, and flung upon the deck with ts little com¬ 
punction as Sinbad showed/o his bundle of old age and infirmities 
when he pitched him off his shoulders. 

With a short and hearty greeting "from my father, Jugnrtha 
accompanied us into the sta|p-cabin, from which the ladies, being 
sb much overcome by, the blessed intelligence that had f^Iready 
reached them, were unable to ^emf'l’e*. What shall I scy! Will 
it not be sufficient to understand the scen^i when I relate only, 
that I received my mother’s blessing, Don Jblien’s heartful*gra- 
tulations, and that Isidora'flung |>erself inKfrfiy’arms and bliss¬ 
fully swooned. ^ 

She remaine^iiot long ihse\isible—the gushing tears cance to 
her relief, and she sobbftd out upon myr shoulder, “Ardent, 
night and day f have been thinking about you.” 

Then there was an instant 'pause; a silence of deep anxiety. 
“Where is our Honqria?’’ was the half lettered e:^clamd'tion. 

“She.is safe, well, and more boautifu^^than bver.” 

God'was fervently thanked, and my mother fmt up the obla¬ 
tion of her heart from her berided knees. 

“Mother—father—in less tlun an hour she shall be in your 
arms.” ' 

“ Come then at once,” said he, and my mother arose imme¬ 
diately. 

“Nay,” said I, “there is ve^y much to do, and the winds and 
the^waves await for no men—not even for loving and virtuous 
parents.” 

During this, the Silvel ^Spoon and the negro had fraternized, 
and hands being joined, they had capered together once round 
Che cabin with frantip delight; and then, \vith a dexterity and 
despatch only to be equalled on boqrd, the cockney had knocked 
off the neck of a bottle pf rum, ana pouring the contents in a 
bowl, added water to it for appearance’ sake—showed such a 
modicum of it, as the tories would have given the nation of re¬ 
form, “as little as Vieeds be,”—the two quaffed it together 
lovingly. k , 

Watkins was then introduced io*me formally by my^ather, 
as one of his best frfends, by the^tyle and title of^Mr. William 
Watkins. We shook hs^tds heaVtily. During all these hasty 
recognitions, a gr^nning*scarecrow, in torn light blue coat and 
green pantaloons, amuted (limself by Rowing his very ugly 
countenance at the ^oor of the pabin and hastily withdrawing it. 
The visage expressed a strapge mixture of familiarity and fear^ 
I had always disliked the man; but could not, on that account, 
be uncivil to him, if, in the disastrous situation in which my fa¬ 
mily had been placed hd had shown them attention or civility. 
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** What do*s that mountebank deserve, my friend ? ” said 1, 
placing my hand upon the Spoon’s sho ilder. , 

*'To be tossed in a blanket, and afterwards smother^^ to death 
with pomatum.” 

"Bind him, Jug, and lay him alongside of the captain.” Not¬ 
withstanding the longitudinally-formed legs of Auguste Epami-' 
nondas Montmorency, the chaise was a short one; he was trust 
in the twinkling of a dead eye, and—a little suppldtnental atten¬ 
tion not contemplated by myself-*-^ag|»ed by Watkins, and laid 
down near Mantez! This last pyooeeding saved this second mate 
from the sin of much swearing—thoy|>h, it mus^ be confessed, 
that his "sacre«” nearly cut his owti throat, Tjyiheir endeavours 
to explode upwards. •* • ^ 

We all now, with Zurbano aitd l!he barber, repaired to the 
deck. We found all the Snaniardh of the crew now remaining, 
both sick an4 well, if^sucn skeletons coujd be called well who 
were only dying Vith starvation. Each man was dressed in his 
best, with his bdg and his chest beside him, ready to go^n the 
boat. • 


By this time other canoes had come alongside, but the behaviour 
of the natives in all of them was orderly. Those whom I ad¬ 
mitted on the deck made no attempt to thieve, but seemed en¬ 
tirely engrossed in the eagerness to obey any order that I might 
give them. 

"Gentlemen,” said I to the crew, " we are not going on shore 
yet; of this, however, be assured, that just as you entered (his 
vessel at Barcelona, so shall you leav# •it—and the second man 
that murmurs sh|ill swing at the yardarm, and the first man that 
grumbles shall trice hiift up*’ I heard neither grumblers no^ 
murmurers, yet, notwithstanding his gag, a very audible groan 
escaped from the love-pro^ssing lips of the last of his line of 
Montmorendes. • * • 


"Now, Mr. Watkins,” said 1, tduching my hat to him, as in 
duty bound, "1 constitute you harbour-mdster to all ^ho ports 
of this kingdom of Mantezuma. You will therefore take all ne¬ 
cessary measures to tow this^hip into tlie centre of that bay with 
all possible expedition, and ground her as ;pear to the shore as 
she will lie.”' ^ j 

" Ay, ay, sir,” said he, but pointing anxiously to the boats. 
"Oh, they are all {^ood and'huirty souls, and understand 
Spanish enough to obey you. I’ll Ipok to the toj^ing-lines on ^ard. 
' think they will purchase best from, the jib-boom end.” 

Then hailing all the canoes, now amounting to about fourteen, 
double as well as single, in order to secure their co-operatiOn 
with a proper combination, Watkins^jutaped into 6ne of theBi, 
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and they were all soon under the bows in three twines of nearly 
equal strength. ^ ^ 

o Tasked the crew to assist me in getting the towing-lines over¬ 
board. Some of them began to makd stipulations. 1 would listen 
to none of them. All that 1 would grant them amounted to this: 

1 —To those that now obeyed me cheerfully, oblivion to t»ie past; 
to the contumelious, imprisonpaen^ fi)it shore, and a faw Vial for 
robbery. With many melancholy glances qt their cherished chests, 
they went forward and sullenjy enough got the necessary ropes 
over the bows. ' , ' 

So vigorously did the Alantezumians plv their paddles, that the 
huge old crafT jyent ahead cheerfully, until she grounded ^about 
two hundred feet from the shore. Under.the direction of Wat¬ 
kins, the men in the canoes,then leaped on shore, and taking the 
hawsers in their handsel <111 of the population of the place tailing 
on that could find room, whenever the ground-swell rose,* with a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a p,Mll altogether^ they plucked the 
ship nearer and nearer to the beach; and then hauling taut the 
hawsers, by sundry contrivances of the cockney seaman, they 
were well fastened—secured, I should have said—on shore. 

Don Diego, his family, and tKfe whole strength of his civil govern¬ 
ment, were drawn up on shore to receive us. As yet, the dynasty 
had not been of suf^cient antiquity either to demand, or its subjects 
to furnish forth, a military parade. In the midst of this circle, 
all doing homage around her, stood Honoria ; already had her 
parents descried her froifl the vessel. 

The Santa Anna being now firmly set in the sand, I waved the 
canoes on board, and cleaning out a large one completely, I ordered 
her alongside. By this time, the active '\Vaikins had rejoined us, 
and then we called each man to the' gangway. Having procured 
two strong, large, and empty chests, the one for the silver, and 
the other for the gold, we ordered the first man upon the file to 
identify his bag, and box, '^nd everything that he called his. 
When this was donej with very little ceremony, we turned the 
bags inside out, and breaking the iron-rivetted chests, and cutting 
their, intricate lashings aw.iy, all the coin we found, either of gold 
or silver, we started into our two rtJceplacles for recover<ed pro¬ 
perly. tp ^ 

What was strictly an^' indubitably the man’s property, we 
returned to him, (tnd then lun^bled him over the side into the 
canoe, first of all making' a s^ict personal search. Many a band¬ 
age ot doubloons ^id we recotar by this last process, at which 
Mr. Watkins proved himself la first class adept. ' 

By these means we retrieved an immense sum in specie. When 
all the foremast men had been got rid of in this manner, the 
unfortunate Montmorenc'y was then brought to tfec gangway. I 
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was a little vexed at finding' him Igagged; I woa1d imt have per- . 
mitted it, had not my attention been oAerwiseemplOTed. Wl^n 
I caused the gag to be removed, and ^litely begged ^is paMlon 
for having unintentionally permitted his speech to bebusbandetf, 
he broke forth thunderwise. There was no stopping the vehe¬ 
mence of his indignation at the ungenthmanly outrage to which hft , 
had been subjected, until J began to play with the marlingspike in 
a very significant manner. “ ’ 

I a^ked him quietljr, Vhen I had thus allayed the storm, if he 
had any luggage,that he wished tonake,on shore with him, as I 
informed him, that everything left dn board would be considered 
the property of my father and myse]f. 3 
“ Truly, yes,” was the reply, with ai^ air naif submissive, half 
impudent. •* , 

** Mr. Watkins and Jugurtha, aflond tha gentleman,.and assist 
him with his traps to the gangway!’' Shortly after, the uncon¬ 
scionable* rogup emergadwilh four large iron-bound chests, from 
under the break oT the poop; tlfesc chests being so heavily laden, 
that it was with idifficuliy that they could b* dragged aloi% the 
deck, each by one person. 

“ What do these weighty chestr contain, Monsieur?” 

“ Sacre what do I khow?—the one with the bearskin over it, 
my wardrobe, and the rautcrid of my toilette; the others, a sacred 
trust confided to me by a venerable priest, for the benefit of a 
poor convent at New Orleans.” ^ 

“ Nevertheless, we will make free to examine their contents. 
Mr. Watkins!—.Tugurtha!” • ^ 

They were speedily forced open: thr^«of them, as I supposed, 
contained nothing but mingled doubloons and dollars: the fourtlr, 
a beggarly catalogue of filthyJinery, and the remnants of some" 
lewd books. * * 

With all the fury of one deeply wronged, he protested, and he 
threatened, at this act of barefacetl piracy, as’njy companions 
were judiciously separating the silver from the gold, “ he was a 
son of a great captain, a scion of young Franee—his nation would 
avenge him—all Europe should ring with it.” 

His exaggerations only produced, l^n our parts, shouts of 
laughtei: When my myrmidons proceeded t^o search his person, 

1 really thought his passion woigld have been fatal to him. Never 
before, j<3wellcry etTcepted, was a manyso expensively dressed. • 
The high and flashy-looking collar citf his coat* was quilted with 
jos. Being cxtremclY thin, tall, and ^auni, at first I expected to 
find him actually cased in coins ;lhis was not%»recisely the fact; 
i?e had attended to appearances; he had only padded his hips and 
his calves with them; at least this was all that we could discover. 
In my own mind, 1 verily believed that l|e w>s too cunning, even 
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for Mr. Watkris, and that he finrlly escaped with a great deal of 
gold on his person, entirely useless to him. > 

was tken handed inyi the canoe appropriated to the crew, 
yet his m^t^nanimity deserted him not, for he placed himself 
haughtily In the stern of the craft, and'imperatively ordered every 
one to go to hell who presumed to look at him. 

, And last of all, withopt ceremony, bound as be was, we lowered 

Mantez into the canoe, by wbipp(a^* him over the sMe. This 
mode of conveyance 1 permitted, for the /satisfaction of a whim 
of the Spoon; for he said he'’should never die easy until ho had 
seen him, in some shape or smother, hang^lng at the yard-arm. 
It was buta ii^^e reveng#, and I takeshan^e to myself for having 
given in to it. sLe bore all th%se indignities in sullen silence. 

The good folks in the cSbin had made iKo best use of this time; 
the ladies and their female grttendauts had dressed themselves as 
for a ball; my respectable father had mounted upon his honoured 
head that particular best wig that he had reserved for phtfing on 
the day .that he should first make his appearance at New Orleans; 
andh^ large gold-hpded cane was calle'd into requisition. Even 
Julien had made himself very <presentable. Surely there must be 
a great pleasure in exciting the astonishment of the ignorant. 

All my choice wardrobe was precisely <as I left it, and I might 
have made myself as fine as the others ; but,,perhaps with more 
vanity than they, 1 declaimed against the vanity of appearances, 
and contented myself only with a good supply of linen. 1 had 
caught a gliinpse of myself in \he mirror on the rudder case, and 
wa&’ by no means dissatisfied jvith the dark and manly-bearded 
person that I saw there,.^ so picturesque in his barbarian attire. 

. Both my mother and \sidora said, that my contempt of the 
«^eminacies of the toilette was so like myself; so grand, so phi¬ 
losophical, and so self-denying; with a soul so much above trifles. 
Zurbano and his attendant barber now joined us; they were very 
desirous to be soarchedv Of jcourse, we would not put the in¬ 
dignity upon tliem. We th'e^ all descended into Diego’s state 
canoe, and pulled fof the shore, followed by another, that had a 
third in tow, containing Don Mantez, his second mate, and the 
wretched relhains of his erew, Jugurtha acting over them as a 
guard, and Watkins, with a humordiis malice, beating most en¬ 
ergetically the rogim’s march, c(i the ship’s drum. 'Thus the 
procession reached the 8ll3r9. * 

It was well for all parties tha^the first meeting of Honoria with 
her (grants was so public. ^Even with bun|Jreds of eyes gazing 
upon them, their emotions wdre so vividly expressed, few of 
those eyes remained unmoistened. Don Diego looked upon hit 
brother with atero sorrow, bpt did not make himself known to 
him. 
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Much—very much, devolved u^n me. The ^slkquestion was 
to secure everything valuable belonging to the ^ipV^he next, to 
dispose of the recreant and perfidious^ Mantez. Th| author ‘of 
so many murders must not be suffered to live. Wo codded h’inH 
guarded, in a deserted mansfon for two days, but, in omer res¬ 
pects, treated him well. Op the third ^ay I was resolved to put 
him on ^public trial: the elders were asseqibled, and Diego, stilf 
unknown a> his brother, prhsi led: his fleecy beard, his unique 
dress, and many yeai^s, bad more than sufficiently disguised 
him. * ,• I 

Roderic Mantdz V^s brought in iii^he same sullen state of 
mind that had marked him since his capture. his public 

accuser; I charged hiyi with piracy fnd mnrd /; 1 denounced 
him as one unfit to liv«^ 1 asked for his»death at the hands of his 
judges. He quailed before the vehemence of mf declamation; 
but When I had finished, and a silc«ge ha^ ensued, hff gathered 
himself up like one preparing for battle, and spoke. He retorted 
the charge of*m»rder on myi^lf, particularly, and on his pas¬ 
sengers, genprally; sol^nly affirming that we jiad dravqj^ the 
first b]pod, in committing an over4act of mutiny. He dared me 
to prove that he had conl^ederated with his chief officers, in order 
to rob, and silently geurid of his sacred trust—his passengers. 
Here he was rather unfortunate; for Auguste Epaminondas Mont¬ 
morency reminded him that he had been guilty of that peccadillo, 
and produced a deed, with a copy of which each member of the 
conspiracy was furnished, signed b}' all the parties^ and showed 
Mantez his signature : this he pronounced to be an impudent for¬ 
gery. Whilst he was stammering forth this in some confusion, 
William Watkins stepped forward, anu asked the accused if he 
remembered him* when, he sailed with him some twenty years^ 
ago. Mantez replied boldly*, that he did. not. The indignant 
seaman then branded him ^s the most tremendous liar, and 
charged him with having abandoned his brdtl^r on an uninha¬ 
bited place fo starve, not forgettgfh especially to refer to the 
slight attempt at his own life. 

From this charge he sought to purge hii&self by th& most so¬ 
lemn and blasphemous perjuries, hi 4 brother woeping l^ore 
him likf; a woman. 'Here tlfe good Diego could no longer tole¬ 
rate his oath^; but, stretching ^rth his band^ mildly said, For¬ 
bear—enough.” • ^ I 

This, the deceived criminal construed into^an admission that* 
the judge was satisfied g^rith his inndkenue, and he proceeded with 
more vigour and audacity; but wiis again interrupted, by \\%tkins 
charging him with mutilating his b^ck slaves, by cutting out their 
tongues, in order that they might not bear witness against him 
of the very deed of which he was (flha^ed; and when Jugurdut 
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spruiif; forward i^tnd exposed his tenj^ntless jaws, a iuiwl of fAe- 
craiion foli^«^ed, and he was condemned to be stoned. 

"S^iil the Courage of thi^rbad man did not forsake him.. He made 
a- ferven^»and solemn appeal to the judge, urging that the court 
had no jurisdiction over him, and demanding his instant release. 

To this, his brother mj(^e the following reply. “Since I have 
been the father of thi% colony, and {yven it laws, we have never 
yet been compelled to inflict s g>*3kicr punishment than that of 
interdicting 'speech with the offender. aYet is there a capital 
punishment inscribed for sfeat crimes. Thiis, 1 am unwilling to 
inflict upon a stranger—you thjny our jurisuiction. We admit the 
plea in its extenfe^^ou are, therefore, no longer protected 
by our laws. iMpart, therefore, from owr town, and 311*1113008 
that by cultivation have been made ours. We lake, henceforward, 
no account of*you liyiijg or dead—give the vyreiched man. a loaf 
of bread and a gourd full ofi\,’ater—and may you perish far from 
our habitations.” * , . * 

The pourt broke up, and, wl/hout betraying himself to his 
brotl^^er, Diego.wenj to his inner chamber to weep and to pray. 

Dashing from him the pitlav*ce offered him, Mantez lurfccd his 
face from the crowd, and departed. But there was one who 
spoke not, yet lost no word of all that had passed. There was 
a concentrated triumph in his eyes, as he watched the departing 
criminal. 

As, a short time after this, I was standing absorbed in melan¬ 
choly though^ upon the beaefi, .lugurtlin came to me, and, by 
sigi-iS well understood, askedufor permission to be absent. 1 
dared not look on his countenance, but whispered him, “ Go, and 
bp as merciful as you can),’ Was I conniving at murder?—may 
Cod forgive me! but mine, and my pot?a- friend’s wrongs were 
great. 

The next morning Mantez was discovered, at daylight, hanging 
at his own foreyardarm—and Jugurtha looking tys placid and 
happy as was possible, for his distorted features. By what agency 
his catastrophe was ^brought about I never inquired. Zurbano 
went on board and dissected his body, and afterwards it was pri- 
vatel;; buried in the ground that his brother had consecrated. 
Ever after the most unbroken silence was fifcservcd respecting 
him. 

„ Watkins also took thir opportunity of interring the priest, 
whose remains he<had preseeved in the maintop. 

Re^,airiing one day from all occupatio<Ji, in deference to ilio 
grief of Don Diego^the cause af which was never suffered to 
transpire, the next saw us all tuctivily. The Spaniards seeing the 
uselessness of resistance, m^do up their minds to work. The 
Santa Anna was rapidly lightened of all her Stores—and, as sho 
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<11..^ less water, was gradually <ioawn ikcarer ;/ro^uul. Sheds 
were crecled-S-storehouses buill—sawpiis hollow^ uut, and, 
iinally, thp lines of a schooner, to becrilcd “The IloL)ria,”jaid 
down. Healthful activity w^s the order of the day\ Diego’5 
subjects (trofited incalculably by our operations. They repaid us 
by skilful and willingTabous. The old^Santa Anna was at iengtlt, 
drawn ^ith her bow almost touching the ishoro—all her upper 
works were taken io.j)ieces ahd'lainled. We had enough of well- 
-easoned timber to hava built throe schooners from*thc wreck. 

Ail diiy, 1 not only superintended*, b \ assisted manually at the 
labour. At night, I rejoiced in the bosom of my family, or spoke 
mysteriously to Isidora of expiation—(^ilble exis» uce—and the 
lolly, if not crime, of intermarrying with relation#; With respect 
to Ilonoria, a bye pjay^vas going on, tlfat would lytve furnished 
plots for two Spanish comedies. ildwcv«r„the manly virtues, 
and the cnlhusiaslic character of JuHen, gained ground in the 
little laoy’f; esligiation. , * , 

* I?ut, nolwiihstadTling l^c geiurally healthy lone of my* mind, 
deep mclanchgly dhd grieving remorse wouldjoftcn seize me) the 
best antidote to which was the delightful society of Isidora. 
Kvery day 1 finind something fresh and more an{;c!ic in her 
.stjle of beauty. I will not go so far as to say, that I preferred 
It to llonoria’s, but it seemed allying itself more and more to my 
"jiirii. Indeed, she hourly grew more like the being that I saw 
m my expiatory dream. 

by all manner of circumlocution i endeavoured to elicit from 
her (exactly the stale of her mind,»aud what occupied her tinfc 
during the two nights and days that 1 Jay^dreaming. At length 
I was satisfied, that they passed by her .unmarked by any partis 
cniar event, on dafs whe*' events wore so continually occurringr-* 
I elicited eiiou{;!i from her, hdSvcvcr, to assure myself 1 was al¬ 
most constantly in her thoughts. 

One beautiful evening wo stole 4j,vay KVom tht bauius of my 
i-ompanions, and I occupied many hqprs of the night in recount¬ 
ing to her the history of my vision. It was nearly midnight be- 
ibre we returned, and we returned plighted lovers. * 

Thai this was the case was soon fully* understood,^ ihougL^io 
< omnumi-alioii was ev«r madc^jpon the subject. The joy of Don 
•lulien aribrdedanie much plcasuLji—the joy oPlloiioria was, per¬ 
haps, greater—which afforded me pmjh matter for thought. 

! ’or the first lime in niy life, I/clt ipysclf rfs if 1 >fcro one walking 
lU the calm sunshine. Ev^^rything abodl m^*. wore the hue of |:|j^ace 
and joy. 1 had no more inomcnls^of excess!vi|exaltation—and, 
(cT a very long while I suffered no rjjcurrence of the horrors of 
niy vision. 

In the meanwhile, the building of thd U|»no£ia went oa merrily. 
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As we proce'^ Jeil, 1 had a liitW difference of oninion with my 
fattier. I j ished her constructed entirely as a yacnt—he thought 
^e ought .0 have stowa{^ enough to take in a cargo of sandal 
wood, vnich was found to abound in Manlezuina. However, 1 
gained the point, for Don Diego very simply '^sked Mr.Trooghton, 
how he would pay for it—f^o answered, unwi'tingly, in doubloons 
and dollars, at a fair ifiarket price, . The chief was horrcr-sirucU 
at the proposal—determined ^thav, the use o*^ money should be 
dispensed with in his kingdom as long as'ppssible. He was in¬ 
fatuated with that clumsy ,xp'edient, so dreaded by political eco¬ 
nomists, a.‘nal barter^rather «than lake a quarter dollar, he 
would have lo., ded jihe »mia Anna wivb the odoriferous wood. 

So a yacht the Honori^ was made—aiid a very handsoifie one 
she was. WiMiam Watkins, I beg his portion, Mr. Watkins, was 
the greatest man i» the place. He talked the loudest, hughed 
the longest, and directed everything. 

At length, the bulky Santa Aiina had totally disappeared from 
the face of the waters. Every snoet of copper and bolt of her 
had'^oeen savefl. But instead of her, stood on the margin of the 
waves as smart a little coppered clipper as the eye could -delight 
in. She was broad on the beam, of a fine clear run, and sharpish 
bows. We prophecied that she woufd be a galloper. Being 
nearly all cabin fore and aft, her accommodations were of the 
most superior description. Though we permitted Mr. Watkins 
to claim the principal merit, it might be truly said, tliat we all 
built her. What one dH not remember, another did. Out of 
three suggestions we might find one good, and upon that we 
acted. 

' Grand was the ft^ie or. the day that she was launched. She 
‘"'walked into her natural element with the grareful dignity of a sea 
nymph. She was rapidly masted and rigged ; and the day at last 
arrived on which .we were lo bid farewell, and for ever, to the 
hospiiablc and Vinsophisticatcd Mantezumians. It wms a day of 
sorrow to us all, of despair lb some. But the history of the latter 
1 am not writing. May the miseries of their youth be remem¬ 
bered only as a contrast to the happiness of their riper age. 

‘VV’c arc all embarked. ' Our ship’s company was not numerous. 
Wo entered six of best inteniioned of Ac former crv.w. The 
rest gladly remained on shore. V. e gave the commMnd of the craft 
to Mr. ’Watkins. I was hiC first mate, and kep-fwatch and watch with 
him. Jugurtha was boatswain anch everything else. Don Julien 
became to be of use. ' We”" stretched r.prt*>wards, and, in a few 
(lays, spoke a vdlsel, which gave us our correct latitude and 
longitude. Afterwards, we “made St. Helena, and took in frestt 
stores and provisions. I had already had my lieart’s desire of 
the sea. At length, n\y earnest intercession, we made for Eng-. 
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laad ; and my father onceVnorG ^und himselfip^ndon, not a 
much poorer man than when he sailed from fiarcclpna. Most 
of his specie he recovered, and all his'.^ecurities wer^ntouohcd. 

Ilonoria being yet too yQung to marry, with a sad woart, Ju- 
lien went again to Svuth^merica, and was more fortunate than 
he expected, in recclvenng*some portesn of his wealth. My fatheyr 
was occupied nearly a year in realizing his securities, and col¬ 
lecting his dispersed wealth. Afi'jr all, we are an affluent family, 
but ir is not true, as^h'as been maliciously reported', ilj^t wc have 
cut the Faicks, though we have busine *' entirely. Both Don Julien 
and myself have been married-some y^ars, he loiry sister, I to 
his cousin. We have always much tc>ti^k ^bou» Bounder has 
been'^oad a long timer He died full c^f years, and of fat. 

William Watkins thtives, and is honest. We mipdc him a pre¬ 
sent cf the Honoria, and he is con’iefrt. Jugurlha is still with mo 
—a little peevish or so—^especially when he is kept long from 
my children. ^ With all these means> of happiness around me, 
I have my fits oT remorse, which last always until my> Isidora 
appears. • i ‘ 

Wo have since well ascertained the precise spot that Don Diego 
and his Mantezumians inhabit; but we arc under a solemn co¬ 
venant never to acquaitit the world with it. He fears too much 
civilisation; and was, 1 believe, in his heart, glad when wc left 
him. I provided for James Gavel’s mother—and now conclude 
with this moral—so well exemplified in my story—“ Thai ii is a 
heinous sin to wish to set aside the dwine laws to meet human con- 
linjencies." ^ 


Tilt: 
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